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Art. L—Annual Report of the Treasury Department, at the 
opening of the First Session of the Twenty-second Congress. 


Havine in a former number of this work, discussed at large 
the subject of the public domain, we may with the greater pro- 


priety recur to it now, when a new view of this int ng 
topic, has been presented in the.late able report of the/Se 
of the Treasury. We touch it with some hesitation, use if 


is not without its difficulties, and we are by no means confident 
that we can point out any expedient, in reference to this branch 
of national revenue, which shall promise to be more advantage- 
ous than that proposed in the report.» But fair discussion is 
most rational mode of eliciting truth, and a candid examination 
of the views, which have come down to us from the 
department, while it can afford no legitimate ground of offence, 
may suggest considerations worthy of notice. Entertaining per- 
fect respect for the talents and motives of the author of these 
views, we shall comment upon them, not in any unfriendly 
spirit, but simply for the purpose of advancing opinions, on a 
topic of great national concern, which seem to us to be correct. 
Indeed, we have less objection to any theory maintained at Wash- 
ington, upon this subject, than we have to doctrines originating 
elsewhere. | 

We are not about to assert in set terms, that there is less pa- 
triotism in our country now, than at former periods of its histo- 
ry. The proposition would be startling and unpalatable; and 
would savour too much of that cant, which undervalues every 
attribute of the mind and heart, as displayed by our cotempora- 
ries, and places an exaggerated estimate upon the virtues of other 
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times. But we may be permitted to inquire, what is patriotism? 
Is it that principle of the mind, which induces its possessor to 
sacrifice private, for public interests? Is it that noble virtue, 
which impelled Charles Carroll, John Hancock, and other men 
of affluent fortune, to jeopard their fine estates, and sacrifice their 
personal comforts, for the good of their country? . Or the almost 
superhuman self control, which shone in the generous forbear- 
ance of Washington, when he laid down military command, and 
closed all the avenues of his heart against the temptations of am- 
bition? Is it, in fine, that spirit of compromise, which in the 
days of the Revolution, governed the conduct, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of public bodies, communities, and whole states, 
leading them in all the public acts of that eventful crisis, to con- 
sult the greatest good of the greatest number, in preference to 
personal or sectional advantage? If this be patriotism, we are 
very clear in the opinion, not that it is extinguished, but that it 
is less fashionable, now, than it was in the Tine of our forefa- 
thers. Perhaps the virtue is held in as high estimation as for- 
merly, but it has become circumscribed in its operation. It has 
been degraded from a national idol, to a household god ; and the 
man who would once have given his energies to his country, now 
devotes his talents to his state, his county, his town, or—him- 
self. 

If these remarks be considered unjustly severe, we refer con- 
fidently for their confirmation, to the great questions which now 
agitate the public mind. Have they not, almost without excep- 
tion, grown out of the conflicting interests of different sections of 
the Union, or of different classes of the community? We forbear 
from citing particular examples, because we desire to be under- 
stood as speaking in the abstract, and we shall necessarily be 
obliged to be sufficiently explicit, in reference to the proper sub- 
ject matter of this article. Let that then be taken as the illustra- 
tion, and let us examine briefly, what is the true interest of the 
nation, in regard to the public domain, and what the nature of 
the complaints which have been made upon the subject. If any 
dissatisfaction really exists, we would inquire whether it be, or 
be not, justly founded; whether it spring from an honest solici- 
tude for the public welfare, or from a mistaken, though perhaps 
equally honest care for minor interests. 

The policy of the government, in relation to the public lands, 
has had a twofold object; 1st, the reimbursement to the national 
treasury, of the funds expended in the purchase of those lands, 
and the payment of the national debt, for which they are pledged ; 
and 2d, an impartial distribution of the lands among the settlers 
of the region in which they lie. 

I. It is now, we believe, a conceded point, that the equitable, 
as well as the legal and actual title to the public domain, is in the 
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general government. The whole of it has been acquired with 
the means of the nation. Her treasure, her diplomacy, and her 
military force, have been used in the purchase, and in the pro- 
tection of this noble property. Any attempt to divest the Fede- 
ral Union of her interest in it, until the debt created by its ac- 
quisition be wholly discharged, would be clearly inequitable ; and 
this too, we assume to be a point conceded, or too obvious to 
admit of cavil. But is this all; and are we certain that the pre- 
cise nature and amount of the expenditure alluded to are under- 
stood? The mere purchase money is one thing; but has any eal- 
culation been made, for the purpose of ascertaining what propor- 
tion this bears to the multifarious contingencies which have arisen 
out of the acquisition? The pay of the functionaries engaged in 
negotiations, and of the additional troops required by this exten- 
sion of territory ; the cost of surveying and sale; the annual ex- 
pense of legislation, and of the general land office; the interest 
upon these expenditures; and a variety of other items, which, 
under the pen of a close calculator, would swell to an astonishing 
amount, would all be legitimate charges upon these lands. Nor 
can there be any doubt, that the liberal donations for public pur- 
poses, within the territory in which they lie—for roads, canals, 
schools, &c. would also be fairly chargeable to this fund, in all 
cases except where equivalents have been paid by the individual 
states for such grants. It should also be recollected, in estimating 
the amount of the purchase money, that at every — held with 
the Indians, for the extinguishment of their titles to/their hunt- 
ing grounds, there has been given to them, besides the specified 
price of the land, an amount greater or less, in presents; and that 
in many cases, the purchase money has been stipulated to be paid 
in annuities, some of which are to be perpetual. Supposing then 
that all the actual disbursements, heretofore made from the pub- 
lic purse on this account, be accurately ascertained, by what rule 
of arithmetic shall we arrive at any correct estimate of the 
amount which will be required, to pay annuities for twenty years, 
for thirty years, for so long as a given tribe shall remain a dis- 
tinct nation, and during the lives of numerous individuals who 
are pensioners upon this fund? | 

But again. Is it a settled point that the interest of the nation 
in this property, ought to be extinguished, as soon as she is re- 
imbursed? We apprehend not. Admit that an account which 
the United States may have opened against these lands, and in 
which she has charged them with every expenditure made in 
reference to them, direct or consequential, has been balanced by 
the receipts from the land offices, can a good reason be offered, 
why they should not be continued to be held by the government 
as a source of revenue? No ore would contend that an indivi- 
dual, having derived from an estate a profit equal to its cost, 
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would be bound by any rule of propriety, to convey it back to 
his grantor, or throw it into a common stock. With as little 
justice, can the United States be called upon by the individual 
states, or either of them, to make a similar surrender. The very 
idea of property, excludes such a proposition ; for it not only in- 
cludes present possession and use, but all ulterior and accidental 
advantages which may accrue to the proprietor. If the United 
States has a clear and perfect title to this land, it is a gratuitous 
assumption, for any other party than herself, to prescribe a limit 
to the tenure which is in its own nature indefinite. 

We learn from the treasury report, that there are now but three 
sources of revenue to be relied upon for the support of our go- 
vernment, viz. imports, public lands, and bank dividends. It is 
proposed to sell the bank stock, and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the public debt, to dispose of the lands to the several 
states in which they lie, dividing the proceeds among the indi- 
vidual states, and to rely on the duties upon imports solely. As 
to the prudence of depending upon a single source of revenue, 
which might be deteriorated by unforeseen causes, we shall not 
venture an opinion ; but we apprehend that this policy cannot be 
adopted without begging a question, or in other words, assuming 
the correctness of doctrines which are hostile to the opinions of 
a large portion of the nation. At atime when a tariff is odious 
to the whole population of some states,_and to entire classes of 
citizens in others, would it be safe, would it be consistent with 
that principle of reciprocity, that spirit of compromise, that pa- 
triotism, to say all in one word, which ought to regulate the eco- 
nomy of a great government, to abandon all other sources of re- 
venue, and depend upon the single one which has excited more 
dissension than all the others put together? If it be replied, that 
no objection is made to a tariff which is resorted to as a financial 
resource, and that the propriety (or right) of laying duties on 
imports, is only questioned when used to support manufactures, 
we would ask, is there no danger, that when duties on imports 
should become the sole dependence of the treasury, they would 
have necessarily to remain as high as they now are; that the 
identical duties now objected to would be retained ; and the cause 
of complaint remain the same, under a change of name? There 
may have been conclusive reasons in favour of the creation of 
the existing system of duties, but would those reasons reach for- 
ward, and justify-its adoption as a permanent feature in the poli- 
cy of the government? And shall we put it out of our power to 
reduce or discard those duties, when the necessity which induced 
their adoption shall have ceased? 

Another consideration strikes us as worthy of notice. Revenue 
should be raised in such a manner as to bear equally upon all 
classes in society ; none should be exempted from the burthen, 
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nor any oppressed by its weight. The perfection of a system of 
finances, would be found in the exact operation of this principle, 
reaching to every individual in society, and extending to each 
his equitable portion of the public burthen ; but as perfection can- 
not be expected to be attained in transactions so gigantic and com- 
plicated, the nearest approach to it, becomes the most rational 
substitute; and this will be found in adopting the principle to 
which we have alluded, as far as practicable. Now it seems very 
clear, that by multiplying the sources of revenue, we should in- 
crease the chances of making it bear upon all classes of society, 
and e converso, by diminishing their number, we shall multiply 
the chances that some would be oppressed. Especially does it 
appear to us—at least probable, that if a single source of revenue 
be depended upon, the burthen will be unequally borne, and that 
some classes will occasionally, and some perhaps always, be ex- 
orbitantly taxed, in comparison with others. These considera- 
tions are not conclusive, but are only thrown out as rational 
doubts. If it can be shown that the duties on imports can be ex- 
tended to so great a variety of articles, that all our citizens, shall 
by these means, be taxed in equal proportion, and the industry 
of none be vexatiously burthened, or if these desirable results 
ean be produced to a reasonable extent, then our objection will 
have been answered. But we should require some demonstration 
of these effects, and would not be satisfied with the stale asser- 
tion, that those who complain of the tariff do not understand its 
operation, and are really enjoying in consequence of it, a high 
degree of prosperity. This is too much like telling a man who 
is groaning in anguish upon a sick bed, that his own feelings are 
deceptive, that his disorder is imaginary, and that the energy of 
his groans evinces a strength incompatible with the feebleness of 
disease. If liberty is worth any thing, it is actual, not construc- 
tive; a something to be used by ourselves for our own benefit, 
and not by another for us. It includes not only freedom from 
oppression, but also the right to be consulted on matters touching 
our own interest and happiness. A rule of action laid down for 
us, should not only be beneficial, but we should assert that it is 
so. A majority has the power to bind the minority, but it isa 
power which should be exercised with great prudence; and nothing 
but absolute necessity would justify a pertinacious adherence on 
the part of those in power, to a system of measures, which a nu- 
merous body of freemen, unite in pronouncing subversive of their 
rights, and hostile to their interests. 

e€ may mention in this connexion, a proposition to divide the 
annual nett proceeds of the public lands, among the several 
states, in the ratio of their representation, to be expended for the 
purposes of internal improvement and education. If it be deter- 
mined that these proceeds are not to be appropriated to the ordi- 
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nary purposes of revenue, but must have a specific application, 
it is still not clear, that such a distribution would be judicious or 
even felt. If the distinction between federal interests and state 
interests is to be persisted in, and the line between state and fe- 
deral rights broadly and strongly marked, the question arises, 
upon what ground this can be claimed as a state fund? It has 
not been created by the action of the state governments, nor 
earned by the prowess, the talents, or the labour of citizens of 
states, acting as such. The claims of individual states, as far as 
any existed, have all been ceded to the Union; and the subse- 
quent purchase, with all its incidental expenses, was made with 
the national treasure. That Congress has a clear right to divide 
the surplus revenue of the Union among the states, is not de- 
nied ; but the propriety of thus parcelling ¢his fund, in prefer- 
ence to any other, does not seem obvious. We should place it 
exactly on the same footing with the revenue from any other 
sources. Should there then be a surplus of the aggregate annual 
receipts, and its distribution be urged as a concession to the 
opinions of those who deny the right of the general government 
to expend money for objects of national improvement, we should 
not demur, because we would yield much—almost any thing— 
to a liberal spirit of compromise. But we should yield it only 
as a concession. We doubt the justice of dividing a fund dispos- 
able for internal improvements, according to population. A na- 
tional fund should be expended where it is most wanted, and 
where it would be most extensively useful. The most populous 
state might not require the largest expenditure for roads and ca- 
nals; and the least populous might stand in the greatest need of 
assistance. A sum expended in one state in making a road, is 
not necessarily chargeable to that state as if for its exclusive be- 
nefit, because the advantage may be equally great to adjacent 
states. An immense sum of money was laid out in the states of 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, in making a road from 
Cumberland to Wheeling, which is less beneficial to the two last 
named states, than to those lying on the Ohio. The correct prin- 
ciple seems to be, not that the expenditures should be made with- 
in certain limits, but that the benefits should be fairly distributed. 
This would be best effected by the concentrated action of one 
overnment. Still, on this point we should not be strenuous. 
e should deprecate the division into twenty-four parts, of a 
sum, which at all events will be small, in comparison to the ob- 
jects to be effected, and which by this process would become 
comparatively inefficient. But it is better to forego such advan- 
tages, than to gain them by violence to the feelings of a respect- 
able minority. 
II. Another very important consideration is involved in this 
question. One of the greatest advantages secured to the people 
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of the United States by the proprietary action of the government 
over these lands, has been the equitable mode of their alienation 
to individuals. This is a matter which comes home to men’s bu- 
siness and bosoms. There is no power exercised by the govern- 
ment, which is regarded with such jealousy, or should be exerted 
with so much circumspection, as that which reaches to the fire- 
side of the citizen—that which affects his home, and the main- 
tenance of his family. Every thing else may be endured, if there 
be security, comfort, and abundance in our dwellings. What- 
ever other privilege we may resign, we will not suffer that of 
pursuing happiness, to be ever jeoparded. 

The right to emigrate, is not only a natural, but a chartered 
right. Our citizens are secured in the privilege of removing from 
one state to another, as well as in the exercise of all rights in the 
state of their adoption, which they enjoyed in that of their re- 
cent citizenship. It is our policy to be one people; to throw 
wide open all the avenues of internal intercourse and trade; to 
leave private enterprise unshackled, and industry free to exert 
its energies, wherever they may be most usefully employed. 
We are an active and a migratory people, accustomed to inde- 
pendence, impatient of restraint, and unwilling to endure any 
discomforts, which may be removed by exertion, or escaped by a 
change of residence. We have no entailed rights to bind us to 
the spot of our nativity, and but slender hereditary attachments ; 
and we not only highly value, but will maintain at every hazard, 
the privilege of seeking subsistence and happiness, wherever we 
please to think they may be found. We do not recognise the mo- 
ral right existing in any body of men, to monopolise the soil 
which was given to us and our children by a bountiful Provi- 
dence, to stay the footsteps of industry and the arts, or to shackle 
the advancement of letters, civilization, and Christianity. If 
we can ever justify our banishment of the Indian from his hunt- 
ing grounds, it must be upon this principle; he was.a monopo- 
list, occupying more than he could use consistently with the good 
of mankind ; he was a barbarian, hostile to the soeial, the useful, 
and the elegant arts of civil life. It isa legitimate exercise of go- 
vernmental care, to respect such feelings, and cherish such rights; 
and if by design or accident, the government has possessed itself 
of the means of gratifying a national propensity, and of dispens- 
ing the blessings of a great national source of prosperity, it should 
pause, and reflect maturely, before it resigns a power so benign, 
and so extensive. 

The settlement of the western lands, is a matter of national 
concernment; one in which all the states are interested in a 
greater or a less degree. ‘To one they afford homes for her in- 
dustrious poor, or enterprising youth, to another an outlet for 
her manufactures, to a third a market for her commercial im- 
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ports; while all are obliged to view them as the future birth- 
place of those millions of freemen, who will soon constitute the 
majority of the nation. We cannot shut our eyes to the truth, 
that in the proportion in which industry, moral habits, intellec- 
tual cultivation, and sound national principles, shall be planted 
and cherished in that region, will be the predominance of those 
virtues in the future guidance of our national councils. The his- 
tory of other nations affords no parallel to that anomalous and 
magnificent process which is now going forward in our country. 
The nation is silently but rapidly building up its own future seat 
of empire. The howling wilderness, which our immediate ances- 
tors viewed with carelessness, and partially explored with ex- 
treme difficulty and danger, is fast becoming the centre of power, 
the seat of wealth, the theatre upon which the nation in its ma- 
tured vigour will exhibit its concentrated energies. The nation, 
as such, has a stake in the growth of this country which she can- 
not value lightly. 

In her proprietary character, the government of the United 
States:has been enabled to establish the boundaries of newly or- 
ganized territories, so as to give to each future state its just lim- 
its. The country has been surveyed, divided, and prepared for 
sale, under a wise and uniform system. The tracts of land of- 
fered for sale, are all quadrangular, and of equal size ; and the 
dividing lines being drawn in the direction of the cardinal points 
of the compass, can never be effaced, forgotten, or disputed. 
Mistakes can be corrected with mathematical facility, and cer- 
tainty; and one point being ascertained, furnishes the accurate 
datum, from which an indefinite series of surrounding surveys 
may be retraced at any period, however distant. The sales have 
been conducted with system, impartiality, and publicity. The 
dweller in Maine or in Georgia, may by reference to public do- 
cuments, know the contents and price of each tract of land in the 
West, and the time and place of sale, with as much certainty, as 
an inhabitant of the vicinity. The price of land is invariable. 
These are advantages which should have great weight in the 
public mind. If the citizens of the Atlantic States value the pri- 
vilege of emigration to the westward, and the advantage of a fair 
competition in the market of new lands; and if the people of the 
Western States place a just value upon the security of their titles 
to real estate, upon the harmony which now prevails in its dis- 
tribution, and upon the regular flow of that full and fertilizing 
tide of population, which is now pouring in upon them—they 
would pause, each of them would pause, before they would sub- 
mit to the hazardous experiment, of a change of policy, which 
might give us confusion in the place of order, and entail upon us 
the reverse of all that we value, instead of what we enjoy. 

The remarks of Mr. M’Lean, on this subject, though very com- 
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prehensive, are brief, and may be quoted at large. They are as 
follows : 


‘*The sources from which the revenue has hitherto been derived, are the 
imports, public lands, and bank dividends. With the sale of the bank stock, 
the latter will cease, and, as the imports, according to any scale of duties which 
it will be expedient and practicable to adopt, will be amply sufficient to meet 
all the expenditure, that portion of the revenue heretofore drawn from the sale 
of the public lands may be dispensed with, should Congress see fit to do so. 

‘* On this point, the undersigned deems it proper to observe that the creation 
of numerous states throughout the western country, now forming a most import- 
ant part of the Union; and the relative powers claimed and exercised by Con- 
gress and the respective states over the public lands, have been gradually accu- 
mulating causes of inquietude and difficulty, if not of complaint. It may well 
deserve consideration, therefore, whether at a period demanding the amicable 
and permanent adjustment of the various subjects which now agitate the public 
mind, these may not be advantageously disposed of, incommon with the others, 
and upon principles just and satisfactory to all parts of the Union. 

**It must be admitted that the public lands were ceded by the states, or sub- 
sequently acquired by the United States, for the common benefit ; and that each 
state has an interest in their proceeds, of which it cannot be justly deprived. 
Over this part of the public property, the powers of the general government 
have been uniformly supposed to have a peculiarly extensive scope, and have 
been construed to authorize their application to purposes of education and im- 
provement to which other branches of revenue were not deemed applicable. It 
is not practicable to keep the public lands out of the market; and the present 
mode of disposing of them is not the most profitable, either to the general go- 
vernment or to the states, and must be expected, when the proceeds shall be 
no longer required for the public debt, to give rise to new and more serious ob- 
jections. 
we Under these circumstances, it is submitted to the wisdom of Congress to 
decide upon the propriety of disposing of all the public lands, in the aggregate, 
to those states within whose territorial limits they lie, at a fair price, to be settled 
in such manner as might be satisfactory to all. The aggregate price of the whole 
may then be apportioned among the several states of the Union, according to such 
equitable ratio as may be consistent with the objects of the original cession, 
and the proportion of each may be paid or secured directly to the others by the 
respective states purchasing the land. All cause of difficulty with the general 
government on this subject would them be removed; and no doubt can be en- 
tertained, that by means of stock issued by the buying states, bearing a moderate 
interest, and which, in consequence of the reimbursement of the public debt, 
would acquire a great value, they would be able at once to pay the amount upon 
advantageous terms. It may not be unreasonable also to expect that the obliga- 
tion to pay the annual interest upon the stock thus created, would diminish the 
motive for selling the lands at prices calculated to impair the general value of 
that kind of property. 

“‘It is believed, moreover, that the interests of the several states would be 
better promoted by such a disposition of the public domain, than by sales in the 
mode hitherto adopted, and it would at once place at the disposal of all the 
states of the Union, upon fair terms, a fund for purposes of education and im- 
provement, of inestimable benefit to the future prosperity of the nation. 

** Should Congress deem it proper to dispense with the public lands as a fu- 
ture source of revenue, the amount to be raised from imports, after the 3d of 
March 1833, according to the foregoing estimate, will be $ 15,000,000 ; but, with 
a reliance upon the public lands, as heretofore, it may be estimated at 12,000,000 
dollars, to which, as the case may be, it will be necessary to adapt the provision 
for the future. 

‘* Whatever room there may be for diversity of opinion with respect to the 
expediency of distributing among the several states any surplus revenue that 
may casually accrue, it is not doubted that any scheme for the encouraging a 
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surplus for distribution, or for any purpose which should make it necessary, will 
be generally discountenanced. There is too much reason to apprehend that a 
regular, uniform dependence of the state governments upon the revenue of the 
general government, or an uniform expectation from the same source, would 
create too great an incentive to high and unequal duties, and not merely dis- 
turb the harmony of the Union, but ultimately undermine and subvert the puri- 
ty and independence of the state sovereignties.” 

We shall remark upon some of the points here presented. 
The position that ‘¢the public lands were ceded by the states, or 
subsequently acquired by the United States, for the common be- 
nefit; and that each state has an interest in their proceeds, of 
which it cannot be justly deprived,” so fully accords with the 
views which we have expressed, as to require no further com- 
ment, than the tribute of our approbation. 

But we are told that the relative powers claimed and exercised 
by Congress, and the respective states, over the public lands, 
have been gradually accumulating causes of inquietude and difh- 
culty, if not of complaint. This is true; but before we assent 
to the necessity of applying the proposed remedy, let us examine 
whether the grievances complained of be real or supposititious. 
Have the people of the western country any just ground of com- 
plaint? Are they really dissatisfied? Forty years ago, the Unit- 
ed States had not a single settlement west of the Ohio river, if 
we except a handful of inhabitants at the French villages on the 
Ohio and Mississippi ; and in 1793, the army of General Wayne 
marched through Ohio, then a wilderness. So lately as 1812, the 
inhabitants of Indiana and Illinois, were so few in number, that 
they protected themselves with difficulty against the Indians. 
Tecumseh, with a little band of a few hundred warriors, kept the 
whole frontier in terror. At this time, the state of Ohio alone, 
contains nearly 1,000,000 of inhabitants; and the aggregate po- 
pulation of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, by the census 
of 1830, but 1,576,920. If to these we add the states of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, in which the lands are simi- 
larly situated, and which have been chiefly settled within the 
same period, we have a population of 2,238,523, without includ- 
ing the territories of Michigan and Arkansas, which contain 
50,000 more. In forty years, a region containing more than half 
a million of square miles, has been reclaimed from the dominion 
of the savage; seven states have grown up, and been admitted 
into the Union, and another is nearly ripe for admission ; a popu- 
lation of more than two millions has been accumulated, consisting 
chiefly of the agricultural class, a large portion of whom possess 
freeholds, and all of whom are blessed with a greater degree of 
plenty, and burthened with fewer cares, than any other similar 
number of civilized people. Forty years ago, the canoe and the 
pirogue were the only boats on all the noble rivers of the west, 
with the exception of a few barges; since then three hundred 
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steam boats have been built in this region, with its native timber 
and minerals, and employed upon its waters. In 1826 the amount 
of capital invested in steam boats, by citizens of Cincinnati alone, 
was upwards of 500,000 dollars, the imports of that city were 
more than 2,000,000 of dollars, and the exports 1,000,000. In 
the same region are more than a dozet,reputable colleges, to 
some of which are attached good medical, theological, and law 
schools. Books are published to a considerable extent. In Cin- 
cinnati alone, very many volumes a day, great and small, issue 
from the press. These, with a thousand other facts which might 
be mentioned, are surely not the indications of an oppressed peo- 
ple, or of a country crippled in its resources, or checked in its 
advance to greatness. Nor is this all. The public improvements 
that have been scattered over this valley, by the munificence of 
the government, however scanty they may seem to a sanguine 
and enterprising people, ardent in their views, ambitious in their 
public spirit, and impatient of delay in their march to power, 
have been worthy of a great nation. The Cumberland road alone 
isa monument of national beneficence. Designed to stretch through 
an extent of 800 miles; meandering for sixty miles through 
the cliffs and precipices of almost inaccessible mountains; inter- 
secting the noblest rivers of the west, and crossing her fertile and 
extensive plains; studded in its whole length with elegant and 
durable bridges—such a work speaks more in favour of the ad- 
vantages of the connexion between the western people and 
the government, than volumes of abstract argument. And this 
is but a part of what has been done. The shores of the northern 
lakes have been surveyed, and their facilities for commerce as- 
certained ; immense sums have been laid out in improving the 
navigation of the large rivers ; extensive grants of land have been 
made, to aid in the construction of roads and canals; in short, 
millions of money have been in various ways appropriated to 
advance the best interests of this favoured region. 

Of what then do the western people complain? Are they tax- 
ed by the government? No. Are any precluded from voting, or 
ineligible to office? None. Do any starve, are any houseless, or 
naked, or in prison for debt? These are unknown evils. Are 
standing armies quartered among the people, or do the myrmidons 
of government eat out their substance? Nothing of all this. Do 
seed time and harvest fail? Does not the labour of the husband- 
man yield an abundant reward? Are his hard earnings riven from 
him by fraud or violence? Do oppressors grind the poor? Are 
not life and property secure? Is there any to molest or make 
afraid, the man who sits under his own vine? We need not pause 
for a reply: the face of nature, the condition of society, and the 
happy estate of man in this favoured region, teeming with abun- 
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dance, peace, and cheerfulness, all testify against the existence 
of individual distress, or civil misrule. 

But complaints have been made; they are matters of record, 
and their nature being distinctly known, they may be easily ex- 
amined. In the first place, it may be remarked, that the western 
people have sometimes been misunderstood, and have been con- 
sidered in the light of dissatisfied remonstrants, when they only 
asked the correction of error, or the redress of an accidental 
grievance. Such were the petitions of several of the states, for 
exchanges of the lands given for the support of schools, when 
a of them proved to be worthless. In most instanees, we 

elieve in all, valuable considerations were given by the states 
for those lands, and of course when large parcels of them were 
ascertained to be deficient in the value which they purported to 
bear at the time of the transfer, there was precisely that kind of 
failure of consideration, which would support an equitable, if not 
a legal claim upon the grantor. There have also been hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of instances of individual grievance, which 
demanded legislative interference; wrongs for which existing 
laws provided no remedy, cases where titles to land have become 
forfeited by the mistakes of officers, or could not be completed in 
consequence of statutory defects, or inconsistencies. Laws in- 
tended to afford general relief, and framed with due care, have 
sometimes been so worded, as to omit whole elasses of sufferers, 
who were thus thrown again upon Congress, in the character of 
petitioners. Nor can it be denied, that individuals have sometimes 
mistaken their remedy ; that even meritorious individuals have 
sought that remuneration from the generosity of Congress, which 
was denied them by stern justice; that imaginary claims have 
often vexed the ear of government; that the dreams of self-love, 
and the speculations of the visionary and the avaricious, have 
often been intruded upon the public. When we consider the vast- 
ness of the public domain, the number of citizens interested as 
purchasers, as land holders, or as persons desirous to purchase, 
it will be seen that the petitions to Congress, must unavoidably 
be numerous, and that their number affords no indication of pub- 
lic dissatisfaction, or of an importunate spirit. The captious may 
indeed complain of importunity, and the indolent or undiscerning, 
whose want of information disables them from drawing the pro- 
per distinction, between claims of right and petitions for bounty, 
may turn a deaf ear; but such are not the conclusions of enlight- 
ened statesmen, or liberal men. Nor are these the complaints of 
the country; they are not grievances tending to disunion, or 
which ought for a moment to disturb the equanimity of either of 
the great parties to the question before us. They are claims of 
right, to be decided upon evidence ; or they are supposititious de- 
mands, the rejection of which can excite no public irritation. The 
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whole of the cases to which we now allude, are, in short, analo- 
gous to suits at law, and we are not prepared to admit that the de- 
cision of the former, would ever cause public dissatisfaction, any 
more than the adjudication of the latter. The reader of the con- 
gressional proceedings, and even the member of Congress, who 
does not reflect sufficiently upon the peculiar connexion between 
the western states and the general government, may be startled at 
the number of the petitions presented to that body by western 
members, and draw unfavourable inferences from that fact; but 
the suggestions which we have thrown out will show the injustice 
of such deductions. 

We have mentioned the above cases for the purpose of laying 
them out of this discussion, and narrowing down our remarks to 
the real points at issue. There is a class of demands, made on the 
part of the new states, which assume the tone of complaint ; some 
of which have been tenaciously urged, and as resolutely resisted, 
and which are supposed to be capable of creating a high state of 
dissension. Let us examine these. They have been presented to 
the public, in the form of memorials to Congress; and if we 
touch upon all the causes of complaint which have been thus 
avowed, it is to be presumed that we shall have noticed all that 
exist. 

1. A class of politicians have claimed for some of the states, the 
proprietary right to all the soil, not alienated to individuals, lying 
within those states. Having formerly noticed this doctrine at 
large, we shall add but little to what we then advanced, in relation 
to it. It has found few advocates. On the floor of Congress its 
existence was brief, its death sudden, its fate unlamented. In the 
public prints it has been scarcely noticed except to be disapproved. 
Notwithstanding its ad captandum character, it has failed to be- 
come popular, even in the country where it originated. An ob- 
jection which seems not to have occurred to its authors, was too 
obvious to escape the common sense of the people. The govern- 
ment has the same title, and neither more nor less, to the unsold 
lands in the several states, which she had at the moment after the 
admission of those states into the Union. If her title is defective 
now, it was equally so at that time; and every sale made in any 
state since its admission, is illegal. The great mass of the land 
titles in the new states, would, by the admission of this doctrine, 
become unsettled. Of the million of inhabitants of Ohio, a vast 
= gn of the freeholders would become squatters on public 

and. The people are too intelligent to submit to such an outrage, 

the states too just to open a door for the ingress of such a flood 
of misery, confusion, and fraud, as would sweep over the land 
in the event of a consummation so devoutly to be deprecated. 

It is a singular coincidence, and one perfectly conclusive to 
our minds of the little faith reposed by any in this claim, that 
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the legislatures of those states, which have wholly or partially 
sanctioned this doctrine, have invariably, at the same sessions, 
distinctly denied it in their acts of ordinary legislation, by the 
passage of laws recognising the ‘lands of the United States,”’ 
eo nomine, by the adoption of memorials to Congress, asking for 
grants, and by various other substantive recognitions, both direct 
and incidental. 

It is obvious too, that if this question can be said to have now 
any definite existence, its importance must be hourly decreasing. 
Every acre of land that is sold diminishes the amount in contro- 
versy, and every creation of a freeholder, adds to the number of 
its interested opponents. We think, then, that we are not mis- 
taken in supposing that this is not a question which is likely to 
disturb the harmony of the republic. 

2. Petitions to Congress for changes in the mode of selling 
land, and for reduction of the price, have been frequent. We 
have heretofore stated what we believed to be the opinions of 
intelligent men on this point. It is not admitted that government 
holds the public domain by the same right, or should offer it for 
sale on the same principles, which regulate the dealings of the 
individual holder of property. She acts as the trustee of all con- 
cerned, The state in which the lands lie is one party, and all the 
other states, another; the government, and the purchaser, have 
each an interest. Yet these are not conflicting, but harmonizing 
interests ; and that policy which should advance them all, without 
leaning to either, would alone be wise. It is not expected that 
the government should drain the population from the old states, 
by offering inducements to emigration to the new; nor would she 
have the right to retard the settlement of the new states, by 
withholding the land from sale, or demanding for it an extrava- 

nt price. There are various reasons why the price of public 
land should be reduced to the lowest practicable point. It is 
good policy to increase the class of freeholders, to arrest the 
footsteps of the migratory poor, and settle them down upon the 
soil ; to elevate the character of the citizen, by holding out to him 
the rewards of industry; to convert hunters and labourers into 
farmers ; and to attach men firmly to the government under which 
they live, by making them holders of property. But these de- 
sirable results would be retarded, not advanced, by reducing the 
price of land too low, and by putting it at such a price as might 
induce capitalists to invest large sums in this species of property, 
thereby converting extensive tracts into private estates, to be 
withheld from sale, and from being inhabited, and to remain in 
unproductive wilderness, for long and indefinite periods. Again, 
these sales are to be conducted with impartiality ; the interests of 
one state are not to be promoted in preference to those of another, 
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nor is any state to derive exclusive advantages from the govern- 
mental action over its property. 

Such being the extensive, the complicated, and the important 
interests, involved in this branch of the subject, and the parties 
to be affected being so numerous, differences of opinion may well 
arise. But these are generally collisions of interest, and not con- 
troversies as to principles. The fundamental rules, which ought 
to govern these sales, are well settled, and thoroughly understood ; 
but different classes of men, and the inhabitants of different sec- 
tions of the country, entertain conflicting opinions as to their re- 
spective interests, and naturally seek advantages for themselves. 
Therefore we find a variety of modes of disposing of the public 
land, originating from various quarters, and advocated with un- 
tiring zeal, and admirable ingenuity. These plans would be found, 
in their general features, to be included under the following heads. 

The division of the land into tracts of forty acres, instead of 
eighty acres. 

A reduction of price. 

A graduation of price, so that it shall be in proportion to the 
oan value of the soil, instead of being, as it now is, invariable. 

The gratuitous donation of small tracts to actual settlers. 

We shall not enter into detail upon these projects. It will be 
seen, that either of them may be adopted singly, or all of them 
embraced in one plan. They each have warm advocates, and in 
our opinion, each of them have merits, which entitle them to 
mature consideration. We hope to see all of them, perhaps with 
some modifications, adopted, and the broad lands of the west 
offered at a price as low as can be received, without tempting the 
cupidity of the moneyed speculator. 

But should Congress reject all these propositions, will the 
western states have cause to complain? Have they any reason to 
consider themselves oppressed, by the adherence of government, 
to a system under which they have enjoyed such unexampled 
prosperity ? Will the minority be so deficient in patriotism as not 
to submit cheerfully to the decision of the majority? Will the 
generous west, heretofore so loyal, so patriotic in the hour of 
danger, so proud of her rising greatness, tarnish her young fame 
by disobedience, or by being guilty of the weakness of indulging 
resentful feelings? Far from it. The people are not oppressed, 
and cannot be persuaded to fancy themselves the objects of op- 
pression. 

We have already shown that the western country at large is 
in a prosperous condition; and when we read some of those in- 
judicious speeches in Congress, in which a contrary idea is held 
out, we are forcibly reminded of a beautiful Oriental fable. A 
prime minister who had grown grey in office, was sentenced to 
death, on suspicion of mal-administration, but in consideration of 
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his long service, his punishment was commuted, at his own re- 
quest, to banishment to a deserted village. But on search, a de- 
populated village was not to be found in the whole empire. ‘Can 
that nation be badly governed,” he exclaimed, ‘in which every 
village is prosperous?””? He was reinstated. 

A few facts on this subject will set this matter in its true light. 
Land is now sold in tracts of 80 acres, at $1 25 per acre. For 
100 dollars, an unimproved tract of 80 acres may be purchased. 
In any of the states west of the Ohio river, a labourer can earn 
75 cents per day, and if his living be supposed to cost 25 cents a 
day, which in this plentiful country is a large estimate, he can, 
by the labour of ¢2vo hundred days, or about etght months, pur- 
chase a farm. But as the working days in a year, excluding bad 
weather, would not amount to more than 200, it may be safely 
asserted, that a labourer can purchase a tract of 80 acres, by one 
year’s steady labour. Again, a labourer can get his boarding and 
$10 per month, the year round, which would amount to $120, 
and if $20 be deducted for clothing, he will in this way have 
earned the purchase money of a farm, in one year. All kinds of 
stock can be raised in that country with facility, and at little cost. 
A good horse is worth fifty dollars, a cow from five to eight dol- 
lars, a fat steer from ten to fifteen, and hogs two dollars per hundred 
pounds. A man then can purchase eighty acres of land, by the 
sale of two horses, or from eight to twelve head of cattle, or 
twenty to twenty-five hogs; and as individuals are not prevented 
from settling on the public land, but rather encouraged, the means 
are thus afforded to farmers of acquiring this property, previous 
to the purchase of land. Mechanics’ wages are much higher; and 
those who work in the most useful arts, such as carpenters, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, &c. are greatly needed. An individual of 
this class, may earn money enough to buy eighty acres, in six 
months. A person who teaches acommon English school, receives 
three dollars per quarter for each pupil, and such persons are in 
great demand. A school of thirty scholars will yield ninety dol- 
lars per quarter, or $360 per year. The school-house and fuel 
being furnished by the patrons, and boarding costing about one 
dollar per week, such an individual may in one year buy a tract 
of land. Let it be further taken into consideration, that the ex- 
tensive public works now in progress, under the direction of the 
general and state governments, furnish employment, and high 
pay, to labourers and mechanics, and supply a circulating medium, 
and it will be seen that almost any man may buy a farm. 

If then the people are not suffering material injury, but are 
really prosperous, would it be wise to change the existing sys- 
tem, merely because it may jar with some political theory of 
state rights, or jostle some abstract hypothesis, relative to the 
balance of power in our thriving family of republics? Will the 
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people suffer themselves to be deprived of the solid advantages 
in their possession, by the promise of benefits of doubtful value? 
Are the speculations of politicians to be for a moment weighed 
in the balance, against the rapid advance of the country, the 
peace, the security, the thousand blessings, which are not visions 
of the brain, but substantial present enjoyments? Above all, shall 
we be drawn into these delusions by imaginary distinctions, 
which are attempted to be drawn, between the state and federal 
governments, between governments, both of which are equally 
ours, and that have in fact no separate interests? 

There is no cause of dissatisfaction. The second question 
which we proposed to examine, is in relation to the existence of 
that feeling. Is there, in fact, any discontent prevailing in the 
new states, towards the general government, in regard to the 
public domain? Ours is a country in which the murmurs of dis- 
content are not suppressed, nor the hearty shout of approbation 
restrained. The oppressed find every where bold and able cham- 
pions; the expression of public opinion is free, and the organs 
for disseminating opinions numerous. In the west, especially 
where the practice of stump-speaking prevails, and where candi- 
dates for popular suffrage are required to address the people, 
upon the various topics which agitate the public mind, the tone 
of public sentiment cannot be mistaken. Do we hear of tumul- 
tuous meetings, of inflammatory addresses, of attempts to nullify 
the acts of government, in these loyal states? On the contrary, 
although a high degree of excitability pervades the Union, and 
the slightest spark produces an explosion of indignant feeling, the 
western states are quiet. Tariff, masonry, nullification, vex them 
not. While the north and the south fright the land from its pro- 
priety, by the earnestness of their contentions, the west is in 
repose. As our nation laid the foundations of its greatness, 
while the rest of the civilized world was at war, so the new states 
are quietly gaining population, wealth, and power, while the old 
are wasting their energies in idle contention. It is true, that poli- 
ticians, in the dearth of subjects for popular discussion, declaim in 
good set terms about the public lands, assert roundly that the 
country is embarrassed, and declare its liberties in danger, from 
the action of the general government. But where is the free 
country, or what the time, in which such harangues have not 
been made? They are “the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace,”’ the outbreakings of a restless ambition, which finding 
no excitement around it, endeavours to create the element in 
which alone it can live. But we assert, from an intimate know- 
ledge of the western people, that a traveller may pass through 
the length and breadth of the new states, without hearing the 
public lands mentioned, in the tone of complaint, by the people. 
In particular districts, temporary excitements are gotten up, for 
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special purposes, which subside when those purposes are accom- 
plished. But the people at large are well satisfied with the pre- 
sent arrangement. In no portion of the Union is there more of a 
national, and less of a sectional feeling, than in the west. The 
western people have grown up under the patronage of the go- 
vernment, they have fought under its banners, they feel identi- 
fied with its fame, and their affections are entwined around it. 
They feel, too, the pride of conscious strength. In promoting 
the prosperity of the whole nation, they are building up that 
great community, whose destinies will one day be swayed by 
themselves. They cannot be jealous of the power of the go- 
vernment, any more than a son is jealous of the paternal autho- 
rity, which will soon descend to himself. 

We shall close this article, already longer than we intended, 
by adverting to the proposition to dispose of the public domain, 
to the several states, in which it lies. We should deprecate such 
a measure. Most of the arguments to be urged against it have 
been anticipated. If the present system teems with the advan- 
tages which we have enumerated, it would be inexpedient to re- 
linquish them, for a measure of doubtful policy. If the “gra- 
dually accumulating causes of inquietude and difficulty,” assign- 
ed as the chief reasons in favour of a change, are shown to 
be overrated or imaginary, those reasons cease to have weight. 
Let us examine the proposition a little more closely. One of the 
greatest advantages in the present system, is the uniformity 
which prevails in the price of land, and mode of sale. The lands 
of the government, although lying in different states, are all of- 
fered at the same price, the land offices are all organized alike, 
the manner of sale every where the same, and the regulations 
published by government are of general operation, and easily ac- 
cessible. Should these lands become the property of the several 
states in which they lie, all this might be changed. One state 
might sell for cash, and another upon credit; one might deter- 
mine to sell only to the actual settler, another might adopt a dif- 
ferent arrangement; one might hold her lands at a high price, 
and another rate them low ; or they might all engage in a ruin- 
ous competition, by endeavouring to undersell each other. That 
different systems would be adopted in the different states, we 
have ample reason to believe; and it is equally probable that 
those systems would be often changed. Publicity would be given 
to these several, and ever varying systems, through various dif- 
ferent channels, and the emigrant would have to search the sta- 
tute books and newspapers of a number of states, in order to 
ascertain the relative advantages offered to the purchaser. Should 
the states enter into a competition to entice population, there is 
no knowing where the confusion would end, or to what extent 
the fierceness of contention, or the sordidness of speculation, 
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might be carried ; and these sister states, now so united in feeling, 
so happy in their prosperity, so closely allied by juxta-position 
and interest, might become the theatre of jealousies growing 
from year to year, and ending in settled animosity. 

Several of the states have had fearful experience of the evil of 
creating the relation of debtor and creditor between the govern- 
ment and its citizens. In Kentucky, the lands south of Green 
river, were sold by the state, to her citizens, upon credit. In- 
stead of proving a blessing, they have been a curse; instead of 
enriching her treasury, they have impoverished it. Every year 
brought the purchasers of land before the legislature, as _peti- 
tioners, for extension of the time of payment; and although 
thirty years have elapsed since the sales commenced, the same 
process is annually continued. The expenses of legislation eat 
up all the proceeds. Nor is this all. The ‘¢ Green river claim,” 
has become a standing theme, as everlasting as the famous case 
of Amy Darden’s horse. A number of counties are now inter- 
ested in it,in which members to the legislature can only be elect- 
ed, under a pledge to become its advocates, and a party is thus 
formed, of which the members, however highminded, are obliged 
by circumstances, to unite in supporting a measure of local po- 
pularity, even at the sacrifice of high general interests. In Ten- 
nessee, a valuable reservation of lands, set apart to promote edu- 
cation, was sold in a similar manner, and the proceeds released, 
here a little and there a little, until nearly the whole has been 
squandered ; while the moral effect upon the ordinary legislation 
of the state, has been as pernicious as in the former case. In se- 
veral of the states, banks have been created, and money loaned 
by the state to the people. In every instance, the effect has been 
the same; a relief party has been organized, and prepared to ap- 
pease the clamours of the people at every hazard. These instan- 
ces all illustrate a simple proposition. Where the representative 
can confer on his constituent a pecuniary advantage, out of the 
public funds, there is a direct tendency to corruption. If the 
candidate for a seat in the legislature, can promise to sell lands 
to the voters at fifty cents an acre, for which the existing price 
is one dollar; or where a majority are debtors, will promise to 
postpone the day of payment; there will always be found men 
ready to become parties to-such contracts. Such propositions, 
though at first made with caution, become sanctioned in the eyes 
of the people by frequent repetition, the doctrine grows popular, 
and candidates, always quicksighted in discovering the road to 
office, espouse it with zeal. Under the present system, we are 
free from such abuses. Of the twenty-four states which compose 
the Union, but seven are occupied by portions of the public do- 
main, and if we suppose it possible for the representatives from 
those states to unite, in advocating measures of the character al- 
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luded to, there would be a controlling influence in the remain- 
der, which would preserve the purity of Congress, and regulate 
the sales of land with impartial justice. 

To conclude; we hope that the principles adverted to in the 
opening of this article, will govern the controversy, if a contro- 
versy it is destined to be, relative to the public lands; that sec- 
tional interests will not be permitted to mingle in the discussion ; 
and that this noble domain, the heritage of the American people, 
purchased with their treasure, and peopled under the auspices of 
their government, will remain, at least for a time, under the dis- 
posal of the national legislature. Whenever the wisdom or libe- 
rality of Congress shall become questionable; whenever the pub- 
lic lands shall be unequally distributed, or their proceeds appro- 
priated with partiality ; whenever the Western States shall be 
oppressed, or the people shall believe themselves to be the sub- 
jects of oppression, we shall advocate the disposal of the lands 
to the states in which they lie; but not until then. 





Art. Il.—The History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley. To which is appended a condensed Physical Geo- 
graphy of the Atlantic United States, and the whole Ameri- 
can Continent. Second Edition. By Timotuy Fuint. Au- 
thor of *‘ Recollections of the last ten years in the Mississippi 
Valley.’ Cincinnati: 1832: E. H. Flint& L. R. Lincoln. 
Two volumes in one. pp. 740. 


AxrxoveH the author of this work is far from being unknown, 
as a writer, to the reading portion of the American community, 
it is with regret we are compelled to believe, that he is much 
less known and valued than he deserves to be. He isa strik- 
ing instance of a truth, which has descended to us, through an 
ancient work, and on high authority, that a prophet is too often 
unhonoured in “his own country,”’ and, we might add, in his 
own age. Singular as it may appear, and unfair as some are in- 
clined to hold it, he has reaped a much richer harvest of applause, 
and we think of justice from the critics of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, than from those of the United States. This is 
more especially true, as relates to his ‘Recollections of ten 
years in the Mississippi Valley.’’ That eloquent production (of 
which our country in general, and the West in particular, have 
reason to be proud) was made a theme of lofty praise, by the 
late Mr. Roscoe. That alone is fame. A touching narrative in 
it became the subject of a beautiful ode by Mrs. Hemans. Blu- 
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menbach, and other distinguished German scholars, have spoken 
of it with high applause ; and the «¢Révue Encyclopedique,”’ and 
several other French journals of rank and ability, have noticed 
it in terms of flattering eulogy. During all this time, while 
European presses have been thus liberal in their commendations 
of it, it has been but “coldly complimented”’ in the periodicals of 
America. True,a large edition of it has been circulated, read, and 
admired ; and its judicious selection of topics, correct accounts, 
and vivid delineations, have led, greatly to their benefit and delight, 
at least one hundred thousand emigrants into the magnificent val- 
ley it so graphically describes. Still, we are constrained to re- 
peat, that it owes but little of its popularity to the ‘‘recorded 
praises’’ of the American press. 

But his ‘¢Recollections’’ are not the only distinguished pro- 
duction of the pen of Mr. Flint. He is the author of several 
others—novels—marked by strong traits of what the world calls 
genius. 

The history of the writings of the late Charles B. Brown is 
known to most of the reading community of the United States. 
After many years of neglect and injustice, by his own country, 
their merit was first proclaimed in Great Britain. A handsome 
edition of them was soon afterwards issued from the London 
press. But, though his fame was thus established, justice came 
too late to relieve the wants, or minister to the gratification of 
the lamented author. That son of genius had been suffered to 
wither in the shade of cold indifference, not to call it absolute 
wrong, until death had rendered him insensible alike to the sting 
of censure, and the incense of praise. 

Hitherto the fate of Mr. Flint has been somewhat similar. Too 
much neglected by his own countrymen, his real merit, as a 
writer, has been first fairly recognised in a foreign land. Several 
of his productions have been republished in England; copious 
extracts from others have been inserted in the journals of the 
continent ; and arrangements are now making, in London, to issue 
there an edition of all his lighter works. Feeble as his constitu- 
tion has always been, and somewhat impaired as his health is, at 
present, we trust that a more fortunate fate awaits him, than 
that which befel the gifted author of Arthur Mervyn; that, long 
before his descent to the grave, justice will be done to him at 
home, as well as abroad; and that he will realize, not only in 
fame, but in something more essential to subsistence and comfort, 
the full reward of his genius and labours, But we must forbear 
any further remarks on his general powers and character, as a 
man of letters. Our chief concern is with his History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley. 

Not more than thirty years have elapsed, (perhaps not so 
much,) since the Rev. Dr. Morse gave to the world the first real 
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American Geography. Previously to that period, our country 
had been described, (might we coin a word for the occasion, we 
would say dis-described,) only by foreigners, who knew but very 
little more of it, especially of its interior, than we do of the locali- 
ties of our sister planets. We have no intention to jest on so grave 
and interesting a subject ; and that we do not speak extravagantly 
on it, appears from many well authenticated facts. One of the 
most popular English travellers in America represented Lake 
Erie as supplying the Ohio with water through the channel of 
the Miami! It is seriously stated, (we believe correctly,) that, 
during the late war, the British government sent over a complete 
apparatus, to furnish fresh water, by distillation, for the use of 
their lake-fleet! And it is not yet thirty years, since one of our 
own writers, whose talents were of a high order, but who had 
never visited Western America, gravely represented that the 
Missouri discharges itself into the Mississippi, below the mouth 
of the Ohio! Such was the condition of American Geography, at 
the commencement of the present century! The necessity of a 
new and correct work, on the subject, therefore, was pressing. 
This want was, to a certain extent, supplied, by the Geography 
of Dr. Morse. But the supply was so limited, that much yet re- 
mained to be done. As respected the Mississippi Valley, almost 
every thing thus remained. To collect materials for a geographi- 
cal account of the Atlantic states, the reverend author travelled 
not a little, and corresponded much more. His circulars of in- 
quiry overspread the country, and were replied to with a prompti- 
tude and liberality, important to him, and creditable to the in- 
habitants. The project of writing an American Geography was 
new, and interested every one. Every one, therefore, felt anxious 
to promote it; the more so, as, by communicating information 
for it, he considered himself, in some measure, a participator in 
the work. From the vanity of some, therefore, the kindness of 
others, the pride of many in displaying their knowledge, and the 
propensity of all to talk and write, an unusual mass of matter, 
most of it fresh, and much of it correct and valuable, was in time 
collected. This enabled the pains-taking and indefatigable Ame- 
rican to correct the errors of European writers, and to describe a 
large and important section of our country as i¢ zs; not as it had 
been fancied to be, by those who had never seen it. It supplied 
him with the necessary materials to convince the people of foreign 
nations, of what they seemed scarcely sensible before, that the 
United States are formed like other parts of the world; that we 
have our mountains, hills, plains, and valleys; our rich lands and 
poor lands, roads and wildernesses; that our lakes and seas are 
below the level of the regions adjacent to them ; and that, there- 
fore, our rivers flow into them, instead of running out of them 
toward higher ground. As respected the Atlantic states, there- 
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fore, the Geography of Dr. Morse was a very useful work. Al- 
though marked by none of the higher qualities of genius, it was 
rich in the fruit of industry and patient research. If its style was 
neither eloquent nor vigorous, it was simple and perspicuous, and 
well fitted to convey elementary knowledge. As far as it extend- 
ed, or rather, as far as the author had an opportunity to extend his 
inquiries through suitable channels, it was a creditable perform- 
ance, and tended to raise the American character. But, as already 
mentioned, Dr. Morse was acquainted only with the Atlantic 
states. He had never visited the west, and had but few enlight- 
ened correspondents there. Of that vast and splendid region, 
therefore, his knowledge was extremely limited. We would be 
justified in saying, that he had no correct knowledge of it at all. 
Had he said nothing about it, his book would have been scarcely 
injured by the omission. However fair his claim may be, then, 
to the title of the Father of American Geography, his work pre- 
occupied but a small portion of the spacious and fruitful field, 
whose cultivation he began. 

Our next geographical writer, of any note, was’ Mr. Mellish, 
who, inferior to Dr. Morse, in some respects, surpassed him in 
others. He travelled through many of the states, was a man of 
observation, and, though a foreigner, and of but a limited intel- 
lect, added not a little to the extent and accuracy of our know- 
ledge of the localities of our country. But his work, as a whole, 
was very imperfect. On many particulars essential to his subject, 
and important in themselves, he was entirely silent, or treated 
them so briefly, as to convey no useful information to the reader. 

The ‘« Views” of Mr. Darby abound in general information, of 
sufficient interest, and might be called the abstract and theoreti- 
cal geography of the country. But they are much better suited 
to scholars and men of science, than to common readers. They 
convey comparatively but little information, on points of particu- 
lar and practical geography. The ‘‘million,”’ to whose wants, 
tastes, and uses, geographical writings should be carefully suited, 
pay but little regard to matters of theory—how the earth, the 
lakes and rivers, the rich alluvion, and the sterile lands were 
formed. Nor do they inquire curiously into the sources of winds 
and tides, rain, hail, and snow, the mean temperature or the 
vicissitudes of climates, and other atmospheric and meteorological 
phenomena. Their desire is to know facts, rather than causes— 
how things are, rather than why they are. They wish to be in- 
formed, whether a country is fertile and what are its products, 
whether it is healthy and well watered, especially whether it is 
intersected by navigable streams, what are the size and situation 
of its chief towns, what their distances from each other, and their 
modes of intercourse, and what its general distance from a ready 
market. In fine, their only solicitude is to learn, what are the 
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solid advantages of a country, as a place of residence. And of 
this, Mr. Darby, in his *‘ Views,”’ has not informed them. An- 
other work, on Louisiana, by the same author, contains no small 
share of useful information, intermingled with perhaps an equal 
amount of irrelevant matter, and desultory harangue. For the 
titles of several other productions of merit, on the topography and 
geography of the western states, to which Mr. Flint has acknow- 
ledged himself indebted, as sources of compilation, the reader is 
referred to the preface of the work we are examining. But, not- 
withstanding the existence of those publications, so limited has 
been their circulation, and so little have they been read, even in 
our own country, that, until very lately, the great mass of the 
population of the Atlantic section of the Union have known much 
less of the Mississippi Valley, than of most parts of Europe ; and 
not much more than they have of Patagonia, or of the interior of 
India, beyond the Ganges. So great has been the want of correct 
geographical information respecting a region, where nature ap- 
pears in surpassing grandeur ; the fertility of whose soil, in gene- 
ral, has no parallel, in any other country ; and which is destined 
to contain, before the close of the nineteenth century, a popula- 
tion superior in number to that of Great Britain and France, at 
present! 

To supply this want, Mr. Flint has been labouring assiduously 
for several years. He began with his ‘‘ Recollections,” to which 
we have already referred, and which appeared in the year 1826, 
In 1828, he published, in two octavo volumes, his “Condensed 
Geography and History of the Western States, or Mississippi 
Valley.’ And this year has been issued from the press the work 
we have now under our consideration. 

Although the production is entitled the ‘‘second edition”’ of 
the ‘¢History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley,”’ it is so 
modified, and we may add, improved, as to be virtually a new 
work. Much of the purely historical portion of the first edition 
is rejected, and almost an equal amount of geographical matter 
added. The style is likewise altered, by being more condensed, 
and reduced to greater simplicity. But the chief improvement 
of the work consists in its greater maturity, a more judicious 
selection of topics, their better arrangement and keeping, in re- 
lation to each other, and its larger amount of that kind of in- 
formation, which the main body of readers are most interested 
in possessing. The additions made to it, in this respect, are 
extensive and important. The production is yaluable in all its 
parts; but its highest merit arises from the vivid delineation, and 
the ample and accurate account it gives of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Previously to ae analysis of it, therefore, we 
shall offer a few general remarks on some of the distinctive fea- 
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tures of that vast and splendid region, as contrasted with the At- 
lantic section of our country. 

In the “far west,’ most things wear a character of higher 
lew and intensity, than on the east side of the mountains. 

ature has a deeper and richer dash of poetry in her composition. 
Her domain is wider and wilder; and if her attire is less trim 
and symmetrical, it is more opulent in colour, and magnificent in 
drapery. She is enthroned in more queenly pomp and splendour; 
and the beauty and gorgeousness of her gardens, parks, and plea- 
sure-grounds, not only satisfy the senses, but feast them to satiety. 

Being free from the haze of the ocean, and other large bodies 
of water, the atmosphere is more pellucid than along the Atlantic 
border. Hence the blue of the heavens is purer and deeper, and 
their arch loftier and of wider compass to the eye. For the same 
reason, the moon and stars have greater briNiancy. This is known 
to be still more remarkably the case in latitudes nearer to the 
path of the sun, until, within the tropics, the atmosphere assumes 
its greatest transparency. 

The meteorology of the west is somewhat peculiar. It can 
scarcely be said that any governing wind prevails there. Changes 
of the weather are not strongly indicated by any well known 
phenomena of the heavens. They cannot therefore be readily 
foretold. They occur unexpectedly, often without an apparent 
cause, though such cause certainly exists. The temperature is 
frequently mild until midnight, or later, but becomes severely 
cold before morning, without the occurrence of a cloud, or any 
unusual commotion in the atmosphere. Notwithstanding this, the 
weather is less changeable, and the climate more uniform, (we 
mean as relates to heat and cold,) than in the Atlantic states. 

The opinion has been entertained, that, in corresponding lati- 
tudes, the temperature is higher in the Mississippi Valley than 
between the mountains and the Atlantic. This we apprehend is 
an error, to the establishment of which the writings of Volney 
and other theorizing travellers have contributed. It is said by 
those writers, that the tropical winds pass up the Mississippi 
Valley, and temper, by their warmth, even the atmosphere of the 
lakes. We believe it is not so. If the region immediately around 
the lakes be milder than strictly comports with its latitude, the 
cause is to be found in the well known influence of the adjacent 
large bodies of water. Such bodies, when free from ice, (the case 
with our lakes in common seasons,) always moderate the cold of 
winter, and the summer heat. But, be the causes what they may, 
the thermometer indicates less heat in summer, and more intense 
cold in winter, in the Mississippi Valley, than in corresponding 
latitudes on the east side of the mountains. The latter fact clearly 
appears, from the occurrences of several winters that might be 
referred to. During the severe weather of the last winter, the 
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mercury sank, in Lexington, Kentucky, to 14°, in Nashville, 
Tennessee, to 17°, and in a neighbouring town, in the same state, 
(Shelbyville we think,) to 19° below zero. We have heard of 
nothing to equal this, in the same latitudes, in the Atlantic region. 
Why the cold was more intense in Tennessee than in Kentucky, 
(the former being two degrees farther south,) we do not know. 
We report the facts as we received them, and believe them to be 
correct. There is a circumstance not extensively known, or, if 
known, not usually adverted to, which perhaps contributes some- 
what to lower the temperature of the Mississippi Valley. That 
region is more elevated above the general level of the ocean, than 
the lands of the Atlantic border. This appears from a well known 
fact. Rivers flow only down an inclined plane. The Gulf-stream 
is a great marine river, commencing in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
terminating at the banks of Newfoundland. Its head waters in 
the gulf, therefore, must be higher than the surface of the ocean, 
near our coast, along which it flows. But the eastern portion of 
the Atlantic states is nearly on a level with the ocean-waters 
which wash it. It is therefore lower than the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which are again below the level of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, whose rivers they receive. It follows, of course, 
that the general surface of that Valley is higher than the surface 
of the eastern section of the Atlantic states. We need scarcely 
add, that, other things being equal, a tract of country more ele- 
vated than another p seme the level of the ocean, is, on that ac- 
count, cooler. 

The equinoxial gales and rains do not occur so regularly in 
the Mississippi Valley, as they do east of the mountains. But the 
country is more frequently visited by tornadoes, or a sort of 
typhoons, which sweep along, in narrow veins, with a force that 
prostrates forests, demolishes houses, and scatters, like chaff, 
other fabrics of art, in common with the products of the field. 
The traveller often meets with the paths of those wild and terrible 

ushes of wind, where scarcely a tree has withstood their fury. 

hey are sometimes accompanied, along their edges, by eddy- 
currents, which dash down trees in the opposite direction to that 
of the main stream. 

The Atlantic states have nothing to compare with the rivers of 
the west. The length and depth of those mighty streams, the 
boldness of their present shores, and the loftiness of the cliffs, 
which run parallel to them, and once constituted their banks, are 
matters of peculiar majesty. When swollen by the floods of 
spring, overflowing their usual boundaries, inundating their low 
grounds, at times to the width of miles and leagues, uprooting 
trees like grass, and bearing them, as stubble, on their bosoms, 
they present a scene of fearful sublimity, which can scarcely be 
surpassed. On these occasions they frequently sweep off whole 
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acres of their banks, loaded with gigantic timber, from some 
points, and pile them up, in majestic confusion, on others. Now, 
they cover their shores, to a great depth and distance, with sand 
or rich vegetable mould, and again wash them away, leaving their 
beds ragged and bare. In other instances they form for themselves 
new channels, converting their old ones into stagnant ponds, or 
waterless canals. Such are their power, and the ravages and mu- 
tations they often produce. 

The trees of the west have no equals in size; and, in depth 
and magnificence, the forests are unrivalled. Whether it be view- 
ed while under the blossom of spring, the leafy luxuriance of 
summer, or the variegated and splendid garniture of autumn, the 
western landscape is unmatched in beauty. When glowing, in 
particular, in its autumnal garb, it is scarcely surpassed in rich- 
ness and radiance by the splendours of the morning or evening 
sky. Those who have gazed on it when gilded with sunbeams, 
will perceive no just ground to charge this representation of it 
with extravagance. 

Another sort of landscape, not so picturesque and romantic, at 
least not so bold in its outline, and so diversified in its features, 
yet scarcely less delightful to the eye, is formed by the great 
western prairies. To communicate to readers who have never 
seen them, a just conception of those resplendent and illimitable 
flats, on whose distant borders the arch of the heavens seems to 
rest, is impossible. But the attempt, however hopeless, may be 
made. Let us fancy ourselves, then, in the midst of one of them, 
in a clear summer day, when vegetation is in its prime. Above, 
is the blue sky, radiant with the sun, and, on every side, the 
eye reposes on an ocean of blossoms, gorgeous in colour, deli- 
cious in fragrance, and, for aught that is discoverable, without 
ashore. Is it calm? The surface is unruffled, and all is still and 
silent, as if nature were at rest. Does a breeze spring up? Every 
thing is in motion; and the living sea around us, thrown into 
easy and graceful fluctuations, presents a succession of fleeting 
pictures, which seem to chase each other in sport, and, varying 
at the pleasure of the capricious wind, fascinate the eye with 
their ever changing forms. There is one plant in particular, the 
product of some of the prairies, which, when in abundance and 
perfection, constitutes one of the richest ornaments of the land- 
scape. It is the wild heliotrope, with large flowers of gold and 
bronze. Its growth is lofty, and thousands of acres are, at times, 
so densely covered by it, that other plants are scarcely visible. 
Like all its congeners, it inclines toward the sun, the circumstance 
from which it derives its name. An entire wilderness of so 
splendid a production, thus bowing in homage to its parent lumi- 
nary, and gracefully following him as he moves along his path, 
forms a pageant, not only of great beauty, but eloquent in expres- 
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sion, and rich in moral suggestion. To those who delight in such 
scenes, the sight of it is worth a journey to the west. 

The vegetation generally of the western states, is vigorous and 
luxuriant, far beyond that of any other portion of our country. 
This is particularly the case in the alluvial soils, which are 
there so abundant. The size of the forest-timber, which is im- 
mense, has been already referred to. Some of the trees, especially 
the sycamores, could they be transported entire from the banks 
of the Ohio, would be visited as wonders in the Atlantic states. 
One of them is seventy-two feet in circumference. This is pro- 
bably THe Grant of the Valley. Many sorts of trees have a 
much greater luxuriance and length of limbs, in proportion to the 
dimensions of their trunks, in the western, than in the eastern 
states. This gives them beautiful and picturesque fan-tail tops. 
Their roots have also a corresponding expansion. Even the fruit 
trees have somewhat of this configuration. The size of grape- 
vines is scarcely less surprising than that of trees. Some of them 
are forty-five inches in circumference. We ourselves measured 
one which was thirty-six. Another vegetable wonder is the cane- ; 
brakes, interwoven with creepers and vines, and other impene- ; 
trable entanglements, overshadowed by colossal and clustering 
trees, along the banks of the Mississippi. The ground, which is | 3 
a mass of river alluvion, might be almost deemed insufficient to | 3 
sustain such a load. Never, until we witnessed these productions, 
had we conceived of such fertility of soil, or such power of ve- 
getation. But we live in a checkered world, where contrast reigns, 
and excellencies are counterbalanced by defects. The rapid and 
luxuriant growth of western timber detracts from its value, by 
rendering it more perishable, in houses and other structures, and 
also more speedily consumable, as fuel. As fire-wood, a cord of 
Atlantic hickory is equal, we think, to a cord and a half of the 
best wood of the west—perhaps more. Owing to the looseness 
of its texture, most kinds of western wood are readily convertible 
into charcoal. We have been told that it furnishes an unusual 
proportion of potash ; and some sorts of it, especially a species of 
ash, emits, when burning, a much bluer flame than we have ever 
witnessed from any other wood. The leaves of the forest trees, 
when they fall, in the autumn, do not so long cover and encumber 
the ground, in the western states, as they do in those of the At- 
lantic region. Be the cause what it may, they pass much sooner 
into vegetable mould. 

In our notice of the western Jandscape, we would have been 
justified, we think, in paying more attention than we did, to the 
Ohio hills. There is much that is peculiar and majestic in them. 
Although the hills of some other rivers resemble, we have seen 
none that equal them. The highlands of the Hudson, though ; 
more abrupt, and, in a few points, loftier, are too limited, in their : 
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range, to bear a comparison with them. They are also greatly 
wanting in vegetable life, a circumstance which detracts not a 
little from their interest and beauty, and gives them a cold and 
cheerless aspect. The Ohio hills range many hundreds of miles, 
along the beautiful river, which gives them their name, often 
constituting its immediate banks, but generally running at a short 
distance from its margin. Their construction is singular, consist- 
ing in a chain of eminences several hundred feet high, with regu- 
lar depressions between them, the whole presenting a lofty and 
waving ridge, of composed amenity and pleasing uniformity. 
Their sides are densely wooded, from their base; and a line of 
tall and graceful trees, with interweaving branches, springing 
from their summit, forms for them a suitable and majestic crest. 
The blue of the distant sky, or the sunny clouds of morning and 
evening, seen through this magnificent lattice-work of trunks and 
their ramifications, by the voyager on the river, add greatly to 
the rich and picturesque beauty of the scenery. It is especially 
the brilliant and contrasted hues of the fading foliage of these 
hill-trees, that give such variety and unrivalled beauty to the 
autumnal landscape of ‘‘La Belle Riviere.’”? While gazing on 
these majestic ‘‘hills,’’ now so rich in their native garniture, the 
contemplative traveller, who looks into future years, derives addi- 
tional delight, from the belief, that, at no distant period, they 
will be equally rich in the garb of cultivation, studded with com- 
fortable dwellings, and clothed in fruitful vines. 

The climate of the Mississippi Valley is salubrious, except 
along the low tracts of alluvion, which border the rivers and 
smaller streams ; and, there, skilful agricultural improvement will 
render it so. The hill and plain country, generally, is as healthy 
as any other portion of the United States. Of the truth of this, 
the number, sprightliness, and vigour of the children born and 
nurtured there, give sufficient evidence. Western families are pro- 
verbially large. What may be the effect of the climate of the 
entire valley, on the human race, when the constitution of future 
generations shall have fairly conformed to it, we pretend not posi- 
tively to predict. We do not doubt, however, that it will be 
favourable. Were it admissible in us to discuss the subject, rea- 
sons might be given, to authorize the belief, that the western 
population will be a noble one. It will be long before luxury can 
corrupt and enfeeble it. Industry and frugality will render the 
inhabitants active and hardy; and a steady disposition to observe 
and inquire, will supply them with knowledge. Nor is this all. 
Man is improved, in his person and character, like his domestic 
animals—by a sufficient supply of wholesome food, a free and 
pure atmosphere, liberal exercise, and skilful training. A coun- 
try of health and plenty is always stocked with a vigorous race 
of men, and of such domestic animals, as are carefully reared in it, 
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The reverse is equally true. In a sickly country, or a steril one, 
where food is scarce, nothing can thrive. Man, in common with 
other animals, is reduced in his stature, strength, and efficiency. 
To this there is no exception; nor can there be, under the pre- 
sent economy of nature. In a country of such health and abun- 
dance, as the Mississippi Valley, therefore, man can scarcely fail, 
under a system of suitable training, to attain the full perfection 
of his nature. 

Respecting the works of improvement and art, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, we shall say but little. No language we could ven- 
ture to employ, would convey to the people of the Atlantic states 
a correct knowledge of them. To be known for what they are, 
they must be seen. Their growth has been as surprising, as that 
of the products of the soil; and some of them are almost as gi- 
gantic. This is especially true of steam navigation. The state of 
that invention, as now exhibited on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
tary streams, is inconceivable to those who have not witnessed 
it. The world besides has nothing of the kind to compare with 
it, in grandeur. Architecture in some parts of the west, espe- 
cially in Cincinnati, is also imposing. Within the last few years, 
edifices have been erected there, which would be striking and 
ornamental, in any part of the Union. After all, however, it 1s 
in country situations, that the great work of human improvement 
is fully displayed. There, the deepest and weightiest forests fall, 
as by magic, under the axe of the woodman; and, with equal 
suddenness, the fruits of agriculture spring up, in their stead. 
The frowning wilderness of the autumn, prowled over by beasts 
of prey, is a collection of smiling fields, in the spring, trodden 
by the flocks and herds of the husbandman. But we have with- 
held too long, from the reader, the requisite account of the work 
before us. 

Our author’s object is, to furnish a true and living picture of 
every thing essential, that enters into the composition of a coun- 
try, and makes it what it is. He endeavours, therefore, so to 
paint all places, of which he speaks—so to group and represent 
things visible, and so to express qualities and circumstances, that 
the reader may be able to form, as far as language can be made 
available to that effect, the same views and opinions of such 
places, and to judge of them as correctly, as if he had himself 
visited them. And, that he has been eminently successful in his 
effort, a few extracts from his book will demonstrate. 

He begins, very properly, with a representation of the general 
features of the Mississippi Valley. In this he is alike copious 
and instructive, seizing on the most prominent objects and quali- 
ties, and exhibiting them faithfully. His description of the river 
Mississippi is decidedly the most accurate, full, and graphical, 
that has ever been given. Such is the opinion of the most com- 
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petent judges. He traces that mighty and majestic stream, in all 
its windings ; following and delineating it in its varying aspects, 
until he has unfolded its entire character, as nature has formed 
it. The reader almost fancies the river before him, with its 
«points and bends,”’ its high bluffs in one region, and its cotton- 
wood and willow groves in another, now forming bars and islands, 
by its ‘‘drift’’ and ‘‘deposits,”” and again sweeping them away, 
by its resistless waters. The description, beginning vol. i. p. 86, 
and terminating at p. 103, is too long to be extracted entire. We 
shall quote only a single paragraph of it—that which depicts the 
junction of the Missouri with the Mississippi, as seen from the 
Mamelle, or Point Prairie, below St. Charles. If we mistake not, 
that brief specimen will induce the reader to turn with avidity to 
the perusal of the whole. 


** Opposite the mouth of the Missouri, the American bottom terminates, and 
the bluffs come into the river. The bluffs bound the eastern bank of the river 
thence to the mouth of the Illinois. From these bluffs we contemplate one of 
the most impressive and beautiful landscapes in the world. On the opposite side 
the mighty Missouri is seen, bringing its turbid and sweeping mass of waters at 
right angles to the Mississippi. The eye traces a long distance of the outline of 
the Missouri valley, bounded on either side with an indistinct and blue line of 
hills, Above it is the vast and most beautiful Mamelle prairie, dotted with green 
islands of wood, and skirted at the farthest ken of the eye with hills and forests. 
Above you, on the same shore, is the valley of the Illinois, itself bounded by 
hoary and magnificent bluffs of a peculiar character. The river brings in its 
creeping waters by a deep bed, that seems almost as straight as a canal. You 
have in view the valleys and biuffs of two noble streams, that join their waters 
tothe Mississippi. You see the Mississippi changed to a turbid and sweeping 
stream, with jagged and indented banks, below you. You see its calm and placid 
waters above the Missouri. On the opposite prairie, there are level meadows, 
wheat fields, corn fields, smokes —a from houses and cabins, vast flocks 
of domestic cattle,—distinct indications of agriculture and improvement blend- 
ed with the grand features of nature. There are clumps of trees, lakes, ponds, 
and flocks of sea fowl, wheeling their flight over them: in short, whatever of gran- 
deur, or beauty, nature can furnish to sooth, and to enrapture the beholder.” 


The author, though born and educated, and long resident, in 
the eastern section of our country, entertains a very different 
opinion of the Indian character from that maintained by most of 
his fellow citizens, whom he left behind him, when he emigrated 
to the west. It would be idle to discuss the point, which of the 
parties, the emigrant, who has mingled with the savages, or the 
stayers-at-home, who have never seen them, has had the best 
opportunity to learn the truth. The following extract contains 
his sentiments on that subject. 

‘Their [the Indians’) impassible fortitude and endurance of suffering, their 
contempt of pain and death, invest their character with a kind of moral gran- 
deur. It isto be doubted, whether some part of this vaunted stoicism be not 
the result of a more than ordinary degree of physical insensibility. It has been 
said, with how much truth we know not, that in amputation and other surgical 
operations, their nerves do not shrink, or show the same tendency to spasm, 


with those of the whites. When the savage, to explain his insensibility to cold, 
called upon the white man to recollect how little his own face was affected by 
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it, in consequence of constant exposure, the savage added ‘ my body is all face? 
This increasing insensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally 
becomes inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of the 
savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoofs of horses. Considering 
the necessary condition of savage existence, this temperament is the highest 
boon of Providence. Of course no ordinary stimulus excites them to action. 
Few of the common motives, excitements or endearments operate upon them at 
all. Most of the things, that move us, they either do not feel, or hold in proud 
disdain. The horrors of their dreadful warfare ; the infernal rage of their bat- 
tles; the demoniac fury of gratified revenge ; the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted, even beyond the whites ; 
the brutal exhilaration of drunkenness ;—these are their pleasurable excitements. 
These are the things, that awaken them to a strong and joyous consciousness of 
existence. When these excitements arouse the imprisoned energies of their 
long and sullen meditations, it is like olus uncaging the whirlwinds. The 
tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing fury ; and the writhing of their 
victims inspires a horrible joy. Let the benevolent make every exertion to ame- 
liorate their character and condition. Let Christianity arouse every effort to 
convey her pity, mercy, and immortal hopes to their rugged bosoms. But surely 
it is preposterous to admire the savage character in the abstract. Let us never 
undervalue the comfort and security of municipal and civilized life ; nor the sen- 
sibilities, charities, and endearments of our own homes. The happiness of sa- 
vages, steeled against sympathy and feeling, at war with nature, with the ele- 
ments, and with each other, can have no existence, except in the visionary 
dreaming of those, who never contemplated their actual condition.” 


To what our author has here said, we shall add, that we know of 
no point of discussion, respecting which there is a greater amount 
of error afloat, or of empty declamation indulged in, than that of 
the character of the Indians, and the prospect of bringing them 
to a state of civilization. In the political bearings of this vexed 
and ill-omened question, we take no part. We do not, however, 
hesitate to express.our conviction, that, next to extirpating them 
with the rifle, the speediest and most infallible scheme to annihi- 
late the savages, is to place them, in any way, in the midst of 
the whites. ‘To this truth, all experience testifies. Into its causes, 
we cannot now pause to inquire. We are permitted only to state 
the fact. 

The following comprehensive and well drawn picture of the 
bounties of nature to the Mississippi Valley, and of the future 
prospects of that great country, is alike vivid, bold, and cheering. 

‘¢ From the general fertility of the soil, and the abundance with which it yields 
all the supplies of life ; from the comparative rareness and small proportion of 
steril, mountainous, and marshy lands, that can not be easily brought into culti- 
vation; no thinking mind can have failed to foresee, that this country must and 
will ultimately sustain a great and dense population of farmers. Taking into 
view soil, climate, and the means of easy communication, the most material and 
natural elements upon which to calculate, in regard to future increase of popu- 
lation, and no country can be found, which invites increase more strongly, than 
ours. In halfa century, the settled parts of it will, probably, have become as 
healthy as any other country. In that lapse of time, it can hardly be sanguine 
to calculate, that by improving the navigation of the existing rivers, by the nu- 
merous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has already done, in a 
region where there are no mountains and few high hills, and no intermixture of 
refractory granite ; where the rivers, which rise almost in the same level, inter- 
lock, and then wind away in opposite directions; where, from these circum- 
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it, in consequence of constant exposure, the savage added ‘ my body is all face? 
This increasing insensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally 
becomes inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of the 
savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoofs of horses. Considering 
the necessary condition of savage existence, this temperament is the highest 
boon of Providence. Of course no ordinary stimulus excites them to action. 
Few of the common motives, excitements or endearments operate upon them at 
all. Most of the things, that move us, they either do not feel, or hold in proud 
disdain. The horrors of their dreadful warfare ; the infernal rage of their bat- 
tles; the demoniac fury of gratified revenge ; the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted, even beyond the whites ; 
the brutal exhilaration of drunkenness ;—these are their pleasurable excitements. 
These are the things, that awaken them to a strong and joyous consciousness of 
existence. When these excitements arouse the imprisoned energies of their 
long and sullen meditations, it is like olus uncaging the whirlwinds. The 
tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing fury ; and the writhing of their 
victims inspires a horrible joy. Let the benevolent make every exertion to ame- 
liorate their character and condition. Let Christianity arouse every effort to 
convey her pity, mercy, and immortal hopes to their rugged bosoms. But surely 
it is preposterous to admire the savage character in the abstract. Let us never 
undervalue the comfort and security of municipal and civilized life ; nor the sen- 
sibilities, charities, and endearments of our own homes. The happiness of sa- 
vages, steeled against sympathy and feeling, at war with nature, with the ele- 
ments, and with each other, can have no existence, except in the visionary 
dreaming of those, who never contemplated their actual condition.” 


To what our author has here said, we shall add, that we know of 
no point of discussion, respecting which there is a greater amount 
of error afloat, or of empty declamation indulged in, than that of 
the character of the Indians, and the prospect of bringing them 
to a state of civilization. In the political bearings of this vexed 
and ill-omened question, we take no part. We do not, however, 
hesitate to express.our conviction, that, next to extirpating them 
with the rifle, the speediest and most infallible scheme to annihi- 
late the savages, is to place them, in any way, in the midst of 
the whites. ‘To this truth, all experience testifies. Into its causes, 
we cannot now pause to inquire. We are permitted only to state 
the fact. 

The following comprehensive and well drawn picture of the 
bounties of nature to the Mississippi Valley, and of the future 
prospects of that great country, is alike vivid, bold, and cheering. 

‘¢ From the general fertility of the soil, and the abundance with which it yields 
all the supplies of life; from the comparative rareness and small proportion of 
steril, mountainous, and marshy lands, that can not be easily brought into culti- 
vation; no thinking mind can have failed to foresee, that this country must and 
will ultimately sustain a great and dense population of farmers. ‘Taking into 
view soil, climate, and the means of easy communication, the most material and 
natural elements upon which to calculate, in regard to future increase of popu- 
lation, and no country can be found, which invites increase more strongly, than 
ours. In half a century, the settled parts of it will, probably, have become as 
healthy as any other country. In that lapse of time, it can hardly be sanguine 
to calculate, that by improving the navigation of the existing rivers, by the nu- 
merous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has already done, in a, 
region where there are no mountains and few high hills, and no intermixture of 
refractory granite ; where the rivers, which rise almost in the same level, inter- 
lock, and then wind away in opposite directions; where, from these circum- 
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it, in consequence of constant exposure, the savage added £ my body is all face? 
This increasing insensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally 
becomes inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of the 
savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoofs of horses. Considering 
the necessary condition of savage existence, this temperament is the highest 
boon of Providence. Of course no ordinary stimulus excites them to action. 
Few of the common motives, excitements or endearments operate upon them at 
all. Most of the things, that move us, they either do not feel, or hold in proud 
disdain. The horrors of their dreadful warfare ; the infernal rage of their bat- 
tles; the demoniac fury of gratified revenge ; the alternations of hope and 
despair in their gambling, to which they are addicted, even beyond the whites ; 
the brutal exhilaration of drunkenness ;—these are their pleasurable excitements. 
These are the things, that awaken them to a strong and joyous consciousness of 
existence. When these excitements arouse the imprisoned energies of their 
long and sullen meditations, it is like olus uncaging the whirlwinds. The 
tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing fury ; and the writhing of their 
victims inspires a horrible joy. Let the benevolent make every exertion to ame- 
liorate their character and condition. Let Christianity arouse every effort to 
convey her pity, mercy, and immortal hopes to their rugged bosoms. But surely 
it is preposterous to admire the savage character in the abstract. Let us never 
undervalue the comfort and security of municipal and civilized life ; nor the sen- 
sibilities, charities, and endearments of our own homes. The happiness of sa- 
vages, steeled against sympathy and feeling, at war with nature, with the ele- 
ments, and with each other, can have no existence, except in the visionary 
dreaming of those, who never contemplated their actual condition.” 


To what our author has here said, we shall add, that we know of 
no point of discussion, respecting which there is a greater amount 
of error afloat, or of empty declamation indulged in, than that of 
the character of the Indians, and the prospect of bringing them 
to a state of civilization. In the political bearings of this vexed 
and ill-omened question, we take no part. We do not, however, 
hesitate to express.our conviction, that, next to extirpating them 
with the rifle, the speediest and most infallible scheme to annihi- 
late the savages, is to place them, in any way, in the midst of 
the whites. ‘To this truth, all experience testifies. Into its causes, 
we cannot now pause to inquire. We are permitted only to state 
the fact. 

The following comprehensive and well drawn picture of the 
bounties of nature to the Mississippi Valley, and of the future 
prospects of that great country, is alike vivid, bold, and cheering. 

‘¢ From the general fertility of the soil, and the abundance with which it yields 
all the supplies of life; from the comparative rareness and small proportion of 
steril, mountainous, and marshy lands, that can not be easily brought into culti- 
vation; no thinking mind can have failed to foresee, that this country must and 
will ultimately sustain a great and dense population of farmers. ‘Taking into 
view soil, climate, and the means of easy communication, the most material and 
natural elements upon which to calculate, in regard to future increase of popu- 
lation, and no country can be found, which invites increase more strongly, than 
ours. In half a century, the settled parts of it will, probably, have become as 
healthy as any other country. In that lapse of time, it can hardly be sanguine 
to calculate, that by improving the navigation of the existing rivers, by the nu- 
merous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has already done, in a 
region where there are no mountains and few high hills, and no intermixture of 
refractory granite ; where the rivers, which rise almost in the same level, inter- 
lock, and then wind away in opposite directions; where, from these circum- 
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stances, and the absence of granite hills, canals can be made with comparative 
ease ; that the country will be permeated in every direction, either by steam- 
boats, or sea vessels towed by them, or by transport conducted by rail-road 
power. No country, it is generally supposed here, can be found, which contains 
so great a proportion of cultivable and habitable land, compared with the whole 
extent of its surface. Humboldt, so well qualified to judge by comparison, has 
pronounced it the largest valley in the world. It has a less proportion of swamps, 
steril plains, and uncultivable mountains, than any other region of the same ex- 
tent. When it shall have been inhabited as long as Massachusetts and Virginia, 
what limits can imagination assign to its population and improvement ? 

** No one can fail to have foreseen, at this time of the day, that the period is 
not far distant, when the greater mass of the population of our country will be 
on this side the mountains. We would not desire, in anticipation, to vex the 
question, where the centre of our national government will then be? We are 
connected already with the Atlantic country by noble roads. We shall shortly 
be connected with the Hudson, Delaware, and Chesapeake bays, by navigable 
canals. A rail-road between Baltimore and the Ohio, is in rapid progress, and 
thousands have travelled on the first completed section. Our different physical 
conformation of country, and the moral circumstances of our condition, have 
assigned to us, as we think, agriculture, as our chief pursuit. Suppose manu- 
factures to flourish among us to the utmost extent, which our most honest and 
earnest patriots could desire, and we should still, as we think, find ourselves 
bound by the ties of a thousand wants, to the country north and east of the 
mountains. The very difference of our physical and moral character contributes 
to form a chain of mutual wants, holding us to that region by the indissoluble 
tie of mutual interest. At present, the passage of the mountains, formerly esti- 
mated by the Atlantic people something like an India yoyage, and not without 
its dangers, as well as its difficulties, is no more than a trip of pleasure of two 
or three days. We shall soon be able to sail, at the writing desk, or asleep, 
from New-Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du Chien, through the interior 
forests to the beautiful bay of New-York. The time is not distant, when the 
travelled citizen of the other side the mountains will not be willing to admit, 
that he has not taken an autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or observation, 
from Pittsburgh to New-Orleans. The landscape painter and the poet will come 
among us, to study and admire our forest, river and prairie scenery, and to im- 
bibe new ideas, from contemplating the grandeur and the freshness of our nature. 

** For us, as a people, we look over the mountains, and connect our affections 
with the parent country beyond, by the strong ties of natal attachment; for 
there, to the passing generation at least, was the place of their birth. There 
still live our fathers and our brethren. There are the graves of our ancestors ; 
and there are all the delightful and never forgotten remembrances of our infancy 
and our boyhood. We have hitherto been connected to that country, by look- 
ing to it exclusively for fashions, models and literature. The connexion will re- 
main, not as we hope, a slavish one ; for duty, interest, and self-respect imperi- 
ously call upon us to set up for ourselves, in these respects, as fast as possible. 
But as younger members of the family, thrust into the woods, to give place to 
those, who had the rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find our subsistence 
by cutting down the trees, we have as yet had but little leisure to think of any 
thing, beyond the calls of necessity, and the calculations of immediate interest 
and utility. As soon as we have the leisure for higher purposes, we shall be un- 
worthy of our family alliance, if we do not immediately institute a friendly rival- 
ry in these respects, which will be equally honourable and useful for each of the 
parties. We know our rights, and we are able to maintain them. It is only 
the little minded and puny, that allow themselves to indulge in a causeless and 
fretful jealousy. There must be a real, palpable and continued purpose to un- 
dervalue us, and curtail our rights, and arrest our advancement and prosperity, 
before we would allow ourselves to remember our great chain of mountains, 
and our world by itself. Our patriotism has been tampered with, more than once, 
even in our infancy. We came forth with honour from every trial. Every link 
of the golden, and, we hope, perpetual chain of the Union, will be grasped as 
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firmly by the citizens of the West, as of the Atlantic. We flatter ourselves, that 
we have had uncommon chances to note the scale of the western thermometer, 
in this respect. We have every where seen and felt a spirit, which has given us 
the assurance of conviction, that the popularity of that demagogue would be 
blasted, and would wither for ever, who should fora moment manifest the re- 
motest incipient wish to touch the chain of this Union with an unhallowed hand. 
The interests and affections of the western people hold to that, as strongly, and 
as proudly, to say no more, as those of the East. From time to time, dema- 
gogues will spring up, and atrocious and unprincipled editors will be found, to 
meditate any thing,—and to dare to inculcate, and write, and publish what they 
meditate. But the strength and virtue of the community will never bear them 
out. 

** Wherever attempts may be made to disaffect, alienate, and sever one sec- 
tion of this great Union from the rest, may God avert the omen! that attempt 
will not commence with us. They may reproach us with being rough, untrained, 
and backwoods men. But as a people we are strong for the union, and the whole 
union. Every true son of the West will join in the holiest aspirations, ‘esto per- 
petua.’ May it last as long as the sun and moon shall endure.” 


In these times of trouble, contradiction, and doubt, with re- 
spect to the character, and fate of the Bank of the United States ; 
whether, as a blessing to the country, it ought to be sustained, 
or, as a curse, to be erased; whether it be constitutional or un- 
constitutional, favourable to republican principles or the reverse ; 
in such an unsettled condition of things, it may not be amiss to 
apprize the reader, of the views of our author, as relates to the 
effects of that great institution, on the prosperity of the west. A 
few paragraphs will be sufficient for this purpose. 


‘*In furnishing a remedy for the incalculable mischief and misery occasioned 
by universal want of confidence in the local banks, and bank paper, the only 
currency suited to the wants of the west, no influence was felt to be so prompt 
and salutary, as the establishment of branches of the bank of the United States 
among us. It would be easy to show, that local and state banks, however they 
may meet the necessities of commerce, when established in large commercial 
towns, with extensive capital always promptly convertible into specie, and how- 
ever they may be adequate to furnish a sound currency for a narrow circle in 
their immediate vicinity, are not suited to the position, and the extensive, distant, 
commercial relations of the west. Although this country abundantly possessed 
that, for which money and bank paper stand as the representatives, our distance 
from the emporiums of commerce on the sea-board, and their dear bought expe- 
rience of the former worthlessness of our banks, forbade reasonable expectation, 
that our local paper could be received as a sound currency beyond the immediate 
vicinity of its issue. In this establishment was provided a banking system, much 
better adapted to the wants of an interior country, than of the maritime capi- 
tals, enabling the people to obtain loans commensurate with their established 
credit, and to find in the post-office the medium of sure and prompt remittance 
of a circulation every where uniform, and enabling the remotest western dealer 
to remit to the most distant Atlantic town, and to receive remittances at his 
writing desk. Western travellers, too, rapidly increasing in numbers, passing 
to the remotest points, were relieved from the intolerable annoyance of dealing 
with a broker at the interval of every hundred miles, and continual altercations 
at taverns and stage-offices, as often reminded, that a citizen in one district was 
a stranger in another of the same country. 

‘¢ Between the general failure of the western banks and the operation of this 
system, western dealers were driven to the extremely burdensome and precari- 
ous resource of specie in their foreign transactions. Business and trade were 
brought to a dead pause. Words would be unayailing to convey an idea of the 
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embarrassment and distress occasioned by this order of things. The evils were 
spread along a course of two thousand miles; and were experienced in the re- 
mote cabins, as well as the towns, and villages on the rivers. Though of an 
efficacy to create much misery, they were so concealed from the public eye and 
ear, as to create little sympathy or commiseration for the sufferers. It will be 
well if history and remembrance preserve these salutary lessons, as solemn warn- 
ings to prevent the recurrence of a similar bank mania for the future. 

“The result of a sound and uniform currency was seen in the restoration of 
business and credit; and commerce sprung up, like a Phoenix, from its ashes. 
Shapeless and mean looking villages became towns ; and the towns in neatness 
and beauty began to compare with those in the Atlantic country. The best 
evidence of the change, wrought by this order of things is, that produce and 
every species of vendible property rose to double and triple its value, during 
the season of general embarrassment. Since then, the progress of the West in 
— and prosperity has been as rapid, as her citizens could reasonably 

esire.” 


We deem the remarks, with which our author closes his gene- 
ral view of the Mississippi Valley, too important to be withheld 
from the reader. They are as follows. We need not add, that 
they are solid and practical. 


‘*It is impossible to satisfy the inquiries, that are constantly making, particu- 
larly by European emigrants, touching the exact cost of these improvements, 
and the requisite provisions, cattle, and horses, necessary for a commencement. 
All these things vary, not only according to quality as elsewhere, but according 
to nearness or remoteness from settlements, according to the abundance or 
scarceness of the article; in fact, are liable to greater irregularities of price, 
than in the old settlements. Labour has found its level, and costs nearly the same 
in the new, as in the old states. The average expense of log houses, may, per- 
haps, be rated at fifty dollars, when built on contract. Clearing, grubbing, and 
enclosing timbered land, so as to prepare it for a crop, costs from six to twelve 
dollars an acre, according to the heaviness and hardness of the timber, and the 
ease of splitting rails. The prairie land has a very tough green sward, and costs 
three dollars an acre to be well ploughed the first time. Lands under good im- 
provement are generally worth from six to ten dollars an acre ; and all are aware, 
that the government price of wild lands, after the first auction sales, is one dollar 
and twenty-five cents an acre. 

** The most affectionate counsel, we would give an immigrant, after an ac- 
quaintance with all districts of the western country of sixteen years, and after 
having seen, and felt no small part of all we have attempted to record, would be 
to regard the salubrity of the spot selected, as a consideration of more import- 
ance, than its fertility, or vicinity to a market; to supply himself with a good 
manual of domestic medicine, if such a manual is to be found; still more, to ob- 
tain simple and precise notions of the more obvious aspects of disease, an acqui- 
sition worth a hundred times its cost, and more than all to a backwoodsman; to 
have a lancet, and sufficient experience and firmness of hand to open a vein; to 
have a small, but well labelled and well supplied medicine chest ; and to be, after 
all, very cautious about either taking, or administering its contents, reserving 
them for emergencies, and for a choice of evils; to depend for health on tem- 
perance, moderation in all things, a careful conformity in food and dress to cir- 
cumstances and the climate; and above all, let him observe a rigid and undeviat- 
ing abstinence from that loathsome and murderous western poison, whiskey, 
which may be pronounced the prevalent miasm of the country. Let every im- 
migrant learn the mystery, and provide the materials to make good beer. Let 
every immigrant, during the season of acclimation, especially the sultry months, 
take medicine by way of prevention, twice or thrice, with abstinence from labour 
a day or two afterwards. Let him have a Bible for a constant counsellor, and a 
few good books for instruction and amusement. Let him have the dignity and 
good sense to train his family religiously ; and not to be blown about by every 
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wind of doctrine in religion, politics, or opinions. Let his rifle rust, and let the 
game, unless it come in his way, live on. Let him cultivate a garden of choice 
fruit, as well as a fine orchard. Let him keep bees, for their management unites 
pleasure and profit. Let him prepare for silk making on a small and gradual 
scale. Let him cultivate grapes by way of experiment. Let him banish unreal 
wants, and learn the master secret of self-possession, and be content with such 
things as he has, aware that every position in life has advantages and trials. Let 
him assure himself that if an independent farmer cannot be happy no man can. 
Let him magnify his calling, respect himself, envy no one, and raise to the Author 
of all good, constant aspirations of thankfulness, as he eats the bread of peace 
and privacy.” 


Mr. Flint commences his account of the individual states and 
territories, with that of Florida. In his views of that interestin 
tract of country, so little known, in other parts of the Union, ps 
so worthy to be known every where, he is full and instructive. 
We have never seen half as much useful information respecting 
it, embodied elsewhere in the same compass. In his description 
of the magnificent spring, which constitutes the source of the 
Wakulla river, no one can fail to feel an interest. We, there- 
fore, extract it. 


** There seems to be, over all this country, a substratum of soft stones at equal 
depths, which is cavernous, and admits numberless subterranean brooks and 
streams to have their courses far under the ground. In places they burst out in 
the form of those vast boiling springs, which form rivers at a short distance from 
their outlets, and by their frequency, their singular forms, the transparency of 
their waters, and the multitude of their fishes, constitute one of the most striking 
curiosities of the country. Among an hundred which might be named, and which 
have created the vulgar impression, that there is every where a prodigious cavern 
beneath the surface of the whole country, the most remarkable is that twelve 
miles from Tallahasse, which is the source of Wakulla river.—It is of a size to 
be boatable immediately below the fountain. A mile below its source the channel 
becomes so impeded with flags, rushes, and river weeds, that a boat can scarcely 
be propelled through them. Suddenly this immense spring breaks upon the eye, 
of a circular form, and in extent, like alittle lake. The water is almost as pellucid 
as air. It has been sounded with a line of two hundred and fifty fathoms, before 
bottom was found. From its almost unfathomable depth, from the aérial transpa- 
rency of its waters, and perhaps also from the admixture of sulphuret of lime, 
which it holds in solution, it has a cerulean tinge, like that which every voyager 
has admired in the waters of the gulf. To a person placed ina skiff, in the centre 
of this splendid fountain basin, the appearance of the mild azure vault above, 
and the transparent depth below, on which the floating clouds and the blue con- 
cave above are painted, and repeated with an indescribable softness, create a 
kind of pleasing dizziness, and a novel train of sensations, among which the 
most distinguishable is a feeling as if suspended between two firmaments. The 
impression only ceases when the boat approaches the edge of the basin, near 
enough to enable you to perceive the outlines of the neighbouring trees pictured 
on the margin of the basin. It has been asserted, that limestone water, in its 
utmost purity, has less refractive powers for light than freestone water. The 
water, probably from the presence of the sulphuret of lime, is slightly nauseous 
to the taste. Beautiful hammock lands rise from the northern acclivity of this 
basin. It was the site of the English factory in former days. Here resided the 
famous Ambrister. The force which throws up this vast mass of waters from its 
subterranean fountains, may be imagined, when we see this pellucid water swell- 
ing up from the depths, as though it were a cauldron of boiling water.” 


Having finished his account of Florida, respecting the former 
inhabitation of which he states several curious and striking facts, 
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he treats of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, West Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virginia, Michigan, the North-west Territory, and 
the Missouri Territory, in the order in which they are here enu- 
merated. From his views of these states and territories, many 
extracts, abounding in useful and pleasing matter, might be made. 
But we must restrict ourselves to a few of them. From his de- 


scription of the river Ohio, we take a single paragraph, as a spe- 
cimen of the whole. 


**Under this head we shall describe the noble and beautiful river that gives 
name to the state. If the Mississippi has more grandeur, the Ohio has clearly 
more beauty. If the Mississippi rolls along its angry and sweeping waters with 
more majesty, the Ohio far exceeds it in its calm, unbroken course, which seldom 
endangers the boats on its bosom, except there be mismanagement, or storms. 
No river in the world rolls for the same distance such an uniform, smooth, and 
peaceful current. Its bluffs and bottoms have a singular configuration of amenity, 
or grandeur. Sometimes lofty bluffs, three hundred feet in height, impend the 
river, and cast their grand shadows into the transparent waters. On the other 
side are fine bottoms, generally above the overflow, and covered with beautiful 
forest trees, among which rises the venerable sycamore, the king of the forests, 
and throws its white arms over the other trees. Whoever has descended this 
noble river in spring, when its banks are full, and the beautiful red bud, and 
cornus Florida, deck the declivities of the bluffs, and are seen at intervals in the 
bottoms; or in the autumn, when the leaves are all turning yellow, will readily 
allow the appropriateness of the French name, ‘la belle riviere.’ ” 


His account of the great and fast-growing state of Ohio, which 


may well be denominated the wonder, not only of the west, but 
of the Union, he thus closes. 


‘*In whatever aspect we contemplate this wonderful state, the mind is affected 
with surprise and pleasure. We experience surprise, for the history of colonies 
affords no similar example of a colony of equal numbers, improvement, and pros- 
perity, so rapidly springing from a solid forest wilderness, with no adventitious 
aid, except the fertility of its lands, the freedom of its institutions, and the enter- 
prising character of the American people. The real lover of freedom, who firmly 
believes in the strength and perpetuity of our institutions, contemplates the 
prospect with unmingled pleasure. Ohio, all things considered, and her character 
and institutions carefully analyzed, is the most completely democratic commu- 
nity with which we are acquainted. Here, if the enemies of democracy were 
to be credited, ought to be found the most revolting effects of ferocity and mis- 
rule. Insurrection and anarchy and lawless violence should be the order of 
things. This state, on the contrary, is making great exertions to diffuse general 
education ; and there is not, perhaps, in the world, a more peaceable and orderly 
community, or one where the people are more entirely obedient to the laws.” 


But of all the descriptions of scenery, in the book, perhaps the 
boldest and best, is that of the River and Falls of Niagara. We 
shall, therefore, extract it. 


*¢ At the point, where this river issues from lake Erie, it assumes the name 
of Niagara. It is something more than three quarters of a mile in width, 
and the broad and powerful current embosoms two islands; one of them, 
Grand Isle, the seat of Mr. Noah’s famous Jewish colony, containing eleven 
thousand acres, and the other Navy island, opposite to the British village of 
Chippeway. Below this island the river again becomes an unbroken sheet, a 
mile in width. Fora half a mile below it seems to be waxing in wrath and 
power. Were this rapid in any other place, itself would be noted, as one of the 
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sublimest features of river scenery. Along this rapid, the broad and irresistible 
mass of rolling waters is not entirely whitened, for it is too deep to become so. 
But it has something of that curling and angry aspect, which the sea exhibits, 
when swept by the first bursts of a tempest. The momentum may be conceived, 
when we are instructed, that in half a mile the river has a descent of fifty feet. 
A column of water, a mile broad, twenty-five feet deep, and propelled onward 
by the weight of the surplus waters of the whole prodigious basin of the lakes, 
rolling down this rapid declivity, at length pours over the cataract, as if falling 
to the central depths of the earth. Instead of sublimity, the first feeling ex- 
cited by this stupendous cataract is amazement. The mind accustomed only to 
7 phenomena and common exhibitions of power, feels a revulsion and 
recoil from the new train of thought and feeling forced in an instant upon it. 
There is hardly sufficient coolness for distinct impressions ; much less for calcu- 
lations. We witness the white and terrific sheets—for an island on the very verge 
of the cataract, divides the fall—descending more than one hundred and fifty feet 
into the abyss below. We feel the earth trembling under our feet. The deaf- 
ening roar fills our ears. The spray, painted with rainbows, envelops us. We 
imagine the fathomless caverns, which such an impetus, continued for ages, has 
worn. Nature arrays herself before us, in this spectacle, as an angry and irre- 
sistible power, that has broken away from the beneficent control of Providence. 
When we have gazed upon the spectacle and heard the roar until the mind has 
recovered from its amazement, we believe the first obvious thought in most 
minds is a shrinking comparison of the littleness and helplessngss of man, and the 
insignificance of his pigmy efforts, when measuring strength with nature. Take 
it all in all, it is one of the most sublime and astonishing spectacles, seen on our 
globe. The eye distinctly measures the amount of the mass, and we can hardly 
avoid thinking with the peasant, that the waters of the upper world must shortly 
be drained down the cataract. But the stream continues to pour down, and this 
concentered and impressive symbol of the power of Omnipotence proclaims his 
majesty through the forests from age to age. 

** An earthquake, the eruption of a volcanic mountain, the conflagration of a 
city, are all spectacles, in which terror is the first and predominant emotion. 
The most impressive exertion of human power is only seen in the murderous 
and sickening horrors of a conflict between two mighty armies. These, too, 
are transient and contingent exhibitions of sublimity. But after we have stood 
an hour at the foot of these falls, after the eye has been accustomed to look at 
them without blenching, after the ear has become familiarized with the deafen- 
ing and incessant roar, when the mind begins to calculate the grandeur of the 
scale of operations upon which nature acts, then it is that the entire and unmin- 
gled feeling of sublimity rushes upon it, and this is, probably, the place on the 
whole globe, where it is felt in its most unmixed simplicity.” 


A brief account of the Oregon Territory, which lies between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and is becoming an 
object of interest to the people of the United States, closes the 
first volume of the work. The reader will be pleased with our 
author’s sketch of the river Columbia, which belongs to that re- 
gion, and is one of the noblest tributaries of the ocean. 


‘*¢‘ The only rivers explored in this region are the Columbia and its branches. 
This noble river has its head waters near those of the Missouri. It collects its 
tribute for a wide extent along the western dividing ridges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Immediately upon emerging from these mountains, it has become a broad 
and deep stream. Having received Clark’s and Lewis’ Rivers, each large streams 
from the east, it is already 960 yards wide. It there forms a great southern bend, 
and breaks through the second chain of mountains. One hundred and thirty- 
six miles below are the t falls, where the river descends in one rapid 57 feet. 
Below these falls it winds first to the north-west, and then to the south-west, 
and passes through the third chain of mountains; where it is again compressed 
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to the width of 150 yards. Below this rapid, at 180 miles from the sea, it meets 
the tide, beyond which it has a broad estuary to the sea. Sixty miles below the 
rapids, Multnomah, a very large and unexplored tributary falls in from the north- 
east. The mouth of the river is in 46° 24’, and the tide there rises eight and a 
half feet. ‘The Columbia and its tributaries abound in the finest salmon, which 
seem in fact to constitute the chief article of food of the savages west of the 
Rocky Mountains. Seals and other aquatic animals are taken in this river in 
great numbers; and the skins, shipped to China, constitute the chief article of 
trade from this great river. A number of the head streams of the Missouri, in- 
terlock with the waters of this river, as Wisdom River, with Clark’s of the Co- 
lumbia; and Jefferson of the Missouri with Lewis’ of the Columbia. Clark’s 
River has a course, between 200 and 300 miles in length, before it unites with 
the Columbia. Lewis’ River is a large and long tributary of the Columbia. In 
its course, it receives North Fork and Kooskooskee, and after winding 600 miles, 
falls into the Columbia from the east by a mouth 250 yards wide.” 


The character and intention of the second volume of the work, 
are sufficiently indicated in the prefatory advertisement to it. 

** It will be sufficiently obvious, that the preceding physical geography of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, modified to meet the recent changes occasioned by 
its rapidly increasing population, originally made the chief part of an entire 
work, intended simply for readers, who wished to acquaint themselves with that 
vast country, constituting the greater portion of the surface of the United 
States; and at no distant period to contain the greater part of our entire popu- 
lation. It was objected to the original work, that it was too sectional. In at- 
tempting to obviate that objection, a brief view is here presented of the United 
States, of each one of the Atlantic States, and of the whole continent of Ame- 
rica from the latest and most approved authorities, Our object has been to find 
a way, if we could, between the unsatisfactory dryness of a mere abridgment, and 
the prolixity of uninteresting detail; in a word to present all the important and 
interesting information, touching our country and continent, that could be com- 
pressed into the limits of our pages.” 

Besides a ‘‘Brief General View of the United States,’ this 
volume contains a condensed account of each of the Atlantic 
states, in which a great amount of important matter, that should 
be familiar to every one, but to which a majority of even our 
law-makers, state-doctors, and constitution-tinkers are strangers, 
is compressed within the narrowest compass consistent with per- 
spicuity. We have looked into no other work, of like dimen- 
sions, that is enriched with so much of the statistics and the 
physical geography of our country. In its brevity, and the judi- 
cious selection of its subjects, consists a large share of its merit. 
It will enable readers to acquire much useful knowledge, at a 
small expense of time and labour—a desideratum of peculiar mo- 
ment, in the making of books. In these wordy times, MuLTuM 
IN PARVO is the practical motto of but few writers. We need 
scarcely add, that the qualities just mentioned, as belonging to 
it, would render this portion of the work, in particular, an ex- 
cellent school book ; a purpose, to which we think it not impro- 
bable it will yet be applied. 

The Danish and British possessions, in North America, con- 
stitute the next subjects of our author’s attention. Then follows 
the Mexican republic ; next, South America, in general ; and last- 
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ly, the West Indies. Thus does the work embrace the entire 
geography of the new world. 

Having quoted somewhat freely, from the first volume, our 
extracts from the second must be»more limited. The reader will 
be gratified, we think, with the following paragraph. 


‘* Climate. To pursue the details of this article would alone require a volume. 
The United States embrace every variety of temperature, from the cold sea air 
of Passamaquoddy, to the dry, elastic, and severe temperature of the White and 
Green Mountains; softening through all the degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale to 
the climate congenial to the olive, sugar cane, and sweet orange. The varia- 
bleness of the climate has generally been overcharged. The range of the mer- 
cury in the thermometer is indeed great and sudden; sometimes amounting to 
25 and 30 degrees ina day. This rapid mutability of temperature, probably, 
produces a beneficial corresponding flexibility of constitution. ‘The American 
people, from some cause, are more excitable, and rapid in muscular movement, 
than the European stock, from which they are derived. Many of our wealthier 
invalids cross the Atlantic, for the benefit of climate; generally, it is believed to 
a disadvantage. ‘There can be no doubt, that every species of malady, and 
physical infirmity, upon which climate operates, may find in the wide and strong 
diversities of climate, furnished by some portion of our vast country, all the al- 
leviation, which can be reasonably hoped from this source. The best, as well as 
the most favourable judges of American climate, are those, who have longest 
experimented the widest range of foreign climates. Our country and climate, 
in configuration, character, and productions, correspond more nearly to that of 
China, than any other; and are probably, as favourable to population, comforta- 
ble occupation in the open air, and longevity, as those of countries much more 
vaunted in these respects.” 


Specimens sufficiently numerous of our author’s powers, in 
describing natural scenery, have been exhibited. Presuming on 
the existence of some curiosity, in the public mind, to know how 
he succeeds, in delineating productions of art, we insert his de- 
scription of the city of Boston. 


‘¢ Boston, the metropolis of the state and of New-England, is an ancient, opu- 
lent, and beautiful city, built at the head of Massachusetts’ Bay, on a peninsula 
connected with the main land by a narrow neck joining it to Roxbury. Being 
chiefly built on a hill swelling from the surrounding water, it presents an impos- 
ing aspect to the beholder, from whatever quarter it is approached. It has a ca- 
pacious, safe, and commodious harbour, in which 500 vessels may ride at anchor, 
while the entrance is so narrow, as scarcely to admit two ships abreast. It is 
strongly defended by Forts Independence and Warren; and is dotted witha 
great number of islands; affording in summer beautiful verdure, pasturage, and 
retreats for parties of pleasure. In regard to the extent of its shipping and the 
amount of its tonnage, it is the second city in the United States. It contains 155 
streets, and 80 wharves and quays. The number of public buildings amounts to 
40; and the churches, many of them noble edifices of stone, to about the same 
number. No aspect of the city is more striking, than the numerous and tall 
spires of the churches. Among the conspicuous buildings is the state-house, 
built on the most elevated ground in the city, with a front of 173 feet, and a 
depth of 61. The building is surmounted with a circular dome and lantern 160 
feet from the foundation. Our country offers no city scenery to equal that from 
this elevation. Foreigners have compared it with the view of the Bay of Naples ; 
and the most splendid city sceneryin Europe. The new market, 536 feetin length, 
is the most noble building of the kind in the United States. The Massachu- 
setts General Hospital is a beautiful building. Both of these are of Chelmsford 
granite ; as is the Tremont House, containing 180 apartments, and being the 
most sumptuous hotel in the United States. Most of the new churches, and 
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noble streets, and more opulent mansions of this city, are of the same material. 
The long, high, and massive ranges of buildings of this enduring and beautiful 
stone, give the handsomer parts of the city a most imposing appearance. Tre- 
mont Theatre, the new Court House, and Trinity Church, are among the noble 
granite erections. A number of the private mansions are sumptuous ; and the 
internal finishing and furnishing in a style of great richness and splendour. 

‘*We have not space to enlarge even upon that feature of the city, which 
constitutes its richest and proudest ornament, its literary and charitable institu- 
tions. Its schools, in which 7,500 children are instructed, perhaps, deserve to 
take rank of all others. The Boston Atheneum is a noble monument of the 
literary munificence of this place. Its select library contains about 25,000 
volumes. Beside this, there are other libraries, the largest of which is the Bos- 
ton library, containing about 10,000 volumes. The lyceum of this city was 
among the first establishments of the kind in the country. The periodicals 
amount to about 40; among which, some have an established and well earned 
reputation. The numerous, long, and magnificent bridges, connecting the city 
with the mainland, one of which is between three and four thousand feet in 
length, are appendages that give this town an appearance unlike any other in 
the Union. Nothing can be more beautiful in a dark night, than these numer- 
ous, long, straight parallel lines of illumination furnished by the lamps over the 
water. More capital is concentered in this opulent city, than in any other Ame- 
rican town of its size. Its money transactions are carried on by 18 banks. Chan- 
trey’s noble statue of Washington is placed in an apartment prepared for this 
purpose, in the state-house. The common, fronted on one side by a double row 
of noble trees, called the mall, contains 44 acres, and presents on one side splen- 
did water views ; and on the other sumptuous and magnificent dwellings, among 
which Colonnade Row makes a conspicuous figure. 

** Beautiful villages surround this city in all directions; and are seen in the 
distance from the summit of the state-house, like a continued city. More than 
20 spires, beside those of the city, can be counted. Though the size of the city 
proper does not compare with New-York or Philadelphia, the environs of no 
other American town will vie with it, in point of numerous and compact villages, 
high cultivation, display of taste and opulence, and especially in the show of the 
numerous and magnificent country villas, belonging to the citizens. The eye 
wanders over the bay dotted with green islands, and whitened with sails, takes 
in the city array of public buildings and spires, and the sumptuous massive gra- 
nite establishments, and the white villages beyond surmounted with their spires; 
and is lost in the distant show of towns, cultivation, and embellishment. 

** Among the most interesting points of view beyond the city, is Charlestown, 
itself showing as a city ; its consecrated heights, associated with all, that is af- 
fecting in revolutionary remembrances, the rising granite column that crowns 
Bunker hill, the noble navy yard, the dark moral shading cast upon the picture 
by the penitentiary ; and beyond, the unostentatious canal, with its slow moving 
boats opening to the mind more than meets the eye. As a contrast to the busi- 
ness, life and bustle in this direction, the spacious halls of the university show 
among their trees, still further in the distance, in that repose and stillness, that 
belong to literary leisure, and the quiet efforts of thought. 

‘¢ The mill dam bridge and basins constitute a magnificent work, and contri- 
bute, with the genius of the people, to render Boston a manufacturing place. It 
is distinguished among others for the beauty and excellence of its manufactures 
in glass. Wool and cotton cards, and paper hangings are important items in her 
manufactures ; and as a publishing place, in the number and beauty of the books 
printed here, this city stands deservedly pre-eminent. In another place we have 
touched upon the results of her charitable and humane institutions. For the 
beauty of her mansions, for her monuments of taste and literature, for her reli- 
gious and humane institutions, for the munificence of her charities, and for the 
ample hospitality of her enlightened citizens, the metropolis of New-England 
will be the city admired, and gratefully remembered by the stranger. It is dis- 
tant 300 miles S. E. from Montreal, and 300 N. E. from Philadelphia. 42° 22’ 
N. L. Population in 1820, 43,298. In 1830, 61,392.” 
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stances, and the absence of granite hills, canals can be made with comparative 
ease ; that the country will be permeated in every direction, either by steam- 
boats, or sea vessels towed by them, or by transport conducted by rail-road 
power. No country, it is generally supposed here, can be found, which contains 
so great a proportion of cultivable and habitable land, compared with the whole 
extent of its surface. Humboldt, so well qualified to judge by comparison, has 
pronounced it the largest valley in the world. It has a less proportion of swamps, 
steril plains, and uncultivable mountains, than any other region of the same ex- 
tent. When it shall have been inhabited as long as Massachusetts and Virginia, 
what limits can imagination assign to its population and improvement ? 

**No one can fail to have foreseen, at this time of the day, that the period is 
not far distant, when the greater mass of the population of our country will be 
on this side the mountains. We would not desire, in anticipation, to vex the 
question, where the centre of our national government will then be? We are 
connected already with the Atlantic country by noble roads. We shall shortly 
be connected with the Hudson, Delaware, and Chesapeake bays, by navigable 
canals. A rail-road between Baltimore and the Ohio, is in rapid progress, and 
thousands have travelled on the first completed section. Our different physical 
conformation of country, and the moral circumstances of our condition, have 
assigned to us, as we think, agriculture, as our chief pursuit. Suppose manu- 
factures to flourish among us to the utmost extent, which our most honest and 
earnest patriots could desire, and we should still, as we think, find ourselves 
bound by the ties of a thousand wants, to the country north and east of the 
mountains. The very difference of our physical and moral character contributes 
to forma chain of mutual wants, holding us to that region by the indissoluble 
tie of mutual interest. At present, the passage of the mountains, formerly esti- 
mated by the Atlantic people something like an India voyage, and not without 
its dangers, as well as its difficulties, is no more than a trip of pleasure of two 
or three days. We shall soon be able to sail, at the writing desk, or asleep, 
from New-Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du Chien, through the interior 
forests to the beautiful bay of New-York. The time is not distant, when the 
travelled citizen of the other side the mountains will not be willing to admit, 
that he has not taken an autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or observation, 
from Pittsburgh to New-Orleans. The landscape painter and the poet will come 
among us, to study and admire our forest, river and prairie scenery, and to im- 
bibe new ideas, from contemplating the grandeur and the freshness of our nature. 

‘** For us, as a people, we look over the mountains, and connect our affections 
with the parent country beyond, by the strong ties of natal attachment; for 
there, to the passing generation at least, was the place of their birth. There 
still live our fathers and our brethren. There are the graves of our ancestors ; 
and there are all the delightful and never forgotten remembrances of our infancy 
and our boyhood. We have hitherto been connected to that country, by look- 
ing to it exclusively for fashions, models and literature. The connexion will re- 
main, not as we hope, a slavish one; for duty, interest, and self-respect imperi- 
ously call upon us to set up for ourselves, in these respects, as fast as possible. 
But as younger members of the family, thrust into the woods, to give place to 
those, who had the rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find our subsistence 
by cutting down the trees, we have as yet had but little leisure to think of any 
thing, beyond the calls of necessity, and the calculations of immediate interest 
and utility. As soon as we have the leisure for higher purposes, we shall be un- 
worthy of our family alliance, if we do not immediately institute a friendly rival- 
ry in these respects, which will be equally honourable and useful for each of the 
parties. We know our rights, and we are able to maintain them. It is only 
the little minded and puny, that allow themselves to indulge in a causeless and 
fretful jealousy. There must be a real, palpable and continued purpose to un- 
dervalue us, and curtail our rights, and arrest our advancement and prosperity, 
before we would allow ourselves to remember our great chain of mountains, 
and our world by itself. Our patriotism has been tampered with, more than once, 
even in our infancy. We came forth with honour from every trial. Every link 
of the golden, and, we hope, perpetual chain of the Union, will be grasped as 
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noble streets, and more opulent mansions of this city, are of the same material. 
The long, high, and massive ranges of buildings of this enduring and beautiful 
stone, give the handsomer parts of the city a most imposing appearance. Tre- 
mont Theatre, the new Court House, and Trinity Churth, are among the noble 
granite erections. A number of the private mansions are sumptuous ; and the 
internal finishing and furnishing in a style of great richness and splendour. 

‘*We have not space to enlarge even upon that feature of the city, which 
constitutes its richest and proudest ornament, its literary and charitable institu- 
tions. Its schools, in which 7,500 children are instructed, perhaps, deserve to 
take rank of all others. The Boston Atheneum is a noble monument of the 
literary munificence of this place. Its select library contains about 25,000 
volumes. Beside this, there are other libraries, the largest of which is the Bos- 
ton library, containing about 10,000 volumes. The lyceum of this city was 
among the first establishments of the kind in the country. The periodicals 
amount to about 40; among which, some have an established and well earned 
reputation. The numerous, long, and magnificent bridges, connecting the city 
with the mainland, one of which is between three and four thousand feet in 
length, are appendages that give this town an appearance unlike any other in 
the Union. Nothing can be more beautiful in a dark night, than these numer- 
ous, long, straight parallel lines of illumination furnished by the lamps over the 
water. More capital is concentered in this opulent city, than in any other Ame- 
rican town of its size. Its money transactions are carried on by 18 banks, Chan- 
trey’s noble statue of Washington is placed in an apartment prepared for this 
purpose, in the state-house. The common, fronted on one side by a double row 
of noble trees, called the mall, contains 44 acres, and presents on one side splen- 
did water views ; and on the other sumptuous and magnificent dwellings, among 
which Colonnade Row makes a conspicuous figure. 

** Beautiful villages surround this city in all directions; and are seen in the 
distance from the summit of the state-house, like a continued city. More than 
20 spires, beside those of the city, can be counted. Though the size of the city 
proper does not compare with New-York or Philadelphia, the environs of no 
other American town will vie with it, in point of numerous and compact villages, 
high cultivation, display of taste and opulence, and especially in the show of the 
numerous and magnificent country villas, belonging to the citizens. The eye 
wanders over the bay dotted with green islands, and whitened with sails, takes 
in the city array of public buildings and spires, and the sumptuous massive gra- 
nite establishments, and the white villages beyond surmounted with their spires; 
and is lost in the distant show of towns, cultivation, and embellishment. 

** Among the most interesting points of view beyond the city, is Charlestown, 
itself showing as a city; its consecrated heights, associated with all, that is af- 
fecting in revolutionary remembrances, the rising granite column that crowns 
Bunker hill, the noble navy yard, the dark moral shading cast upon the picture 
by the penitentiary ; and beyond, the unostentatious canal, with its slow moving 
boats opening to the mind more than meets the eye. As a contrast to the busi- 
ness, life and bustle in this direction, the spacious halls of the university show 
among their trees, still further in the distance, in that repose and stillness, that 
belong to literary leisure, and the quiet efforts of thought. 

‘¢ The mill dam bridge and basins constitute a magnificent work, and contri- 
bute, with the genius of the people, to render Boston a manufacturing place. It 
is distinguished among others for the beauty and excellence of its manufactures 
in glass. Wool and cotton cards, and paper hangings are important items in her 
manufactures ; and as a publishing place, in the number and beauty of the books 
printed here, this city stands deservedly pre-eminent. In another place we have 
touched upon the results of her charitable and humane institutions. For the 
beauty of her mansions, for her monuments of taste and literature, for her reli- 
gious and humane institutions, for the munificence of her charities, and for the 
ample hospitality of her enlightened citizens, the metropolis of New-England 
will be the city admired, and gratefully remembered by the stranger. It is dis- 
tant 300 miles S. E. from Montreal, and 300 N. E. from Philadelphia. 42° 22’ 
N. L. Population in 1820, 43,298. In 1830, 61,392.” 
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The following vivid description of a picturesque and celebrated 
portion of the state of New York, yearly visited by thousands of 
fashionable tourists, cannot, we think, be otherwise than grateful 
to the reader. 


«Scenery. The great Pg org of travellers for business or pleasure from 
New-York to Niagara and the lakes, abounds at every stage with interesting 
scenery. Scarcely has the traveller been wafted out of New-York bay, one of 
the most beautiful in the world, before he has in view the noble elevation of the 
highlands. Every point along this sublime passage has its tradition attached to 
it, or its connexion in memory with revolutionary events. At one place the tra- 
veller is shown where Andre was taken; at another, where he was executed. 
Still farther up, perched on the declivity of a mountain, are the numerous build- 
ings belonging to the establishment of West Point. Higher still are the Catts- 
kill Mountains rising into the blue of the sky. T'he Pine Orchard is between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet above the river, at some miles distance from it, and is pro- 
vided with a house of entertainment. The round top is the highest elevation 
of the Cattskill, being 3,718 feet above the level of the sea. 

**In passing from Albany to Schenectady we are presented with one of those 
works of art, which is still a rare object in our country, the Albany and Sche- 
nectady rail road, upon which a locomotive steam-engine is in operation. Pass- 
ing through the village of Ballston and Saratoga, at some miles distant from Sa- 
ratoga, and near Hudson’s River, we find ourselves on one of the most interest- 
ing spots identified with the history of the American Revolution, the place where 
Burgoyne surrendered his army. Crossing over to Lake Champlain, we are ar- 
rested by the remains of the fortress of Ticonderoga, where General Abercrom- 
bie was defeated in 1758; a spot as famous in the history of the former French 
war, as Saratoga is in that of the revolution. Plattsburg and Lake Champlain 
are both famous in the history of the late war. In fact, the whole distance from 
Lake Champlain to Lake Erie, along the line of the canal, is consecrated to re- 
membrances in the history of the Indian, French, revolutionary, and late wars. 
As we ascend toward the lakes, we pass the Cohoes, the Little Falls, Glen’s 
Falls, and the very extensive salt works at Salina. At Lockport we stand asto- 
nished, as we contemplate one of the noblest works of art on the canal, and 
look up the prodigious height, to which boats are raised by the double line of 
locks; and are scarcely less impressed with the sight of the town itself, which 
but a few years since was a solid wilderness, and now is a handsome town, con- 
taining four or five thousand inhabitants. The locks at this place, and the deep 
cut through the solid limestone, strike the observer as a more stupendous work, 
than either the canal aqueduct across the Mohawk or the Genessee. 

“ Trenton Falls are in the town of Trenton, Oneida county, 108 miles N. W. 
of Albany, and 12 miles north of Utica. The cascade is 2 miles from the village. 
The surrounding scenery is remarkable for its romantic beauty and grandeur. 
Petrifactions, and organic remains are abundantly imbedded in the limestone 
bluffs. West Canada creek has here cut itself a prodigious chasm through the 
rocks, in many places 150 feet deep, and for a distance of 4 miles; the whole 
extent of which is a succession of striking cataracts. This interesting chasm is 
much visited, and presents a spectacle not unlike that of many of the rivers of 
Tennessee and Kentucky, in their passage through their deep beds of lime- 
stone. 

** Whether the traveller contemplate the prodigious work of art presented in 
this long canal, or the astonishing growth of the new and beautiful towns along 
its banks, that have replaced the recent solid wilderness, whether he yield his 
eye and his mind to the sublime in the Falls of Niagara, or to the green, beauti- 
ful, and romantic in the charming country of the lesser lakes, or the grand and 
solitary in the seas of fresh water, that spread from Ontario to the interminable 
deserts of the north, there is nothing of grand or beautiful in nature or art but 
what may be found between the sind bay of New-York, and the view of 
Lake Erie from the square in Buffalo.” 
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We shall venture one quotation more—a miniature sketch of 
South America; that magnificent country, so full of interest, and 
yet of which we know so little. 

**Sours Amenica is the richest, healthiest, most picturesque, and excepting 
Africa, the most extensive peninsula on the globe. Of the two Americas the 
northern division ought to be called Columbia, and the country now under con- 
sideration simply America. This vast country contains 100,000 square leagues. 
Its greatest length from Point Gallianas in Terra Firma, in 12° N. L. to Terra 
del Fuego, in 56° S. L. is nearly 5,000 miles. Its greatest breadth from Cape 
St. Roque in Brazil, to Cape Froward in Patagonia, is 4,800 miles. 

** General Aspect. In this wonderful country, rivers roll through an extent of 
4,000 miles, and are so broad, that the eye cannot reach from one shore to the 
other. In one point are seen mountain-summits above the clouds, white with 
snows, that never melt ; while their bases rear the banana and pine apple. Ina 
day a man can pass through all climates, from that of the equator to that of 
Nova-Zembla. In other places volcanoes, too numerous to be classed, throw 
out smoke and flames. Still in other places, are vast and deep forests abound- 
ing in all the grand flowering and gigantic vegetation of tropical climates, which 
spread to an immense extent, that has never yet resounded with the wooc-cutter’s 
hatchet. Nature here shows herself alternately in unexampled magnificence, 
beauty, sublimity, power, and terror. To the west spreads an immense chain of 
mountains with a plateau 12,000 feet above the sea. East of this is a belt of 
plains and marshes three times as broad, penetrated by immense rivers with 
their innumerable branches. To the east is another chain of mountains less ele- 
vated than the western. Descendants of the Spaniards occupy the western 
chain and belt, and the Portuguese the eastern. Thus South America is arranged 
into two great political divisions.” 


In a postscript to the preface, the work contains an interesting 
account of the late Ohio flood, especially as it appeared at Cin- 
cinnati; and its appendix is a compilation of much labour and 
research, and no less value. The latter will be particularly ac- 
ceptable to botanists and zoologists, from the views it gives of the 
Flora and Fauna of many parts of the country. The same cause 
will render it valuable to gardeners, certain classes of mechanics, 
and enlightened agriculturists. It embraces also much statistical 
matter, in a narrow compass; a circumstance which will recom- 
mend it to political economists. 

This article having imperceptibly grown, in our hands, to an 
unexpected length, we must hasten to finish it, by a few para- 
graphs of general remarks. We observed, at the commencement 
of it, that Mr. Flint’s powers, as a writer, have not been duly 
appreciated, in the United States. We shall now add, that they 
have been much mistaken. His productions have been too gene- 
rally supposed to be more imaginative than judicious, and more 
eloquent and ornamental than grave and solid. This, we repeat, 
is a mistake, as a deliberate and discriminating perusal of them 
will testify. If the outside of the cup and platter is clean and 
showy, the inside presents nothing unworthy of it. The chief 
merit of our author’s writings consists, not in their garniture, 
but in their thought and moral. The latter is always pure and 
lofty, and the former manly and noble. We know of few writers, 
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who gather in the solid products of mind, with so wide and 
vigorous a grasp, or who embody them so compactly. In no 
production of his, that has fallen under our notice, does the ver- 
; dant leaf, or the gaudy blossom, take place of the rich and golden 
| fruit, or conceal it from the eye. 





It has been charged against Mr. Flint, as if it were a fault, that 
he has a poetic vein, and is a glowing and picturesque descriptive 
writer. True, he is so; and that, when fairly understood, is ap- 
H plause, instead of censure. To describe correctly and powerfully, 
7 is one of the highest efforts of the human mind. It is not to skim 
lightly along the surface of things, and deal in mere superficials 
, and glossings. It is to penetrate nature, scan her throughout, with 
i the keen eye of poetry and the steady one of philosophy, and re- 

present her, as she is, fresh and radiant from the hand of her God, 
instinct with the life he breathed into her, and reflecting from 
' her mirror his glorious attributes. He, who can do this, pos- 
i sesses something more than a playful fancy, and a command of 
words. He has a lofty genius, a quick penetration, deep sagacity, 
and a wide and vigorous reach of mind. And this is true of our 
author, as the public will yet acknowledge, when he shall have 
become more fully known to them. He observes accurately, 
feels deeply, judges soundly, thinks and combines powerfully, 
and expresses himself in strong and appropriate language ; and the 
' result of this is his descriptions, which are so faithful and graphi- 
cal. He takes no commonplace view of either nature or art— 
| does not look on them, as dead and motionless, but as living and 
full of action; and, therefore, as breathing sentiment, uttering 
wisdom, and inculcating a moral. The man who does not do 
this, can never describe. If he attempt it, the product will be 
spiritless; and no one will read it a second time. 

Does any one allege that this article is more of a ewlogy, than 
a review? We reply, that we did not intend to make it so. Nor 
do we think the allegation, if made, would be just. Eulogy isa 
relative term. What would be eulogistic of one, is but justice to 
another. It is enough for us, to know, that, if our feelings have 
been enlisted, in favour of our author and his book, we have en- 
deavoured to keep them so far under the control of our judgment, 
as not to bestow on either unmerited praise. 

The most unpleasant part of our task remains to be performed. 
We shall, therefore, make it short. It is to find fault, by saying 
frankly, that the work is not without defects. Its style, though, 
as already mentioned, considerably improved, from that of the 
first edition, is still, in some respects, faulty. It is occasionally not 
only wanting in high finish, but wears somewhat of the aspect of 
carelessness. The members of sentences are at times involved, and 
the phraseology is ambiguous—at least, less perspicuous than we 
could have wished it to be. In plain terms, it wants a little more 
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of the labour of correction, than the impatience of the author, 
arising, as we believe, from a very sensitive temperament, in- 
clined him to bestow on it. No doubt, however, some of the 
faults complained of are errors of the press, for which the printer 
is more blameworthy than the writer. Let them therefore pass. 

The mechanical execution of the work, including paper, type, 
presswork, and binding, is highly respectable, and does credit 
to the artists and workmen of the west. We trust that an en- 
lightened public will soon render themselves familiar with the 
entire performance, by an attentive persusal of it; in which case, 
we have no fear of their charging us with extravagant commen- 
dation. 





Art. IIl.— The Life of Frederic the Second, King of Prussia. 
By Lorp Dover. Two vols. 8vo. London: 1832. 


Lorp Dover, in our humble opinion, was not predestined to 
exult in the reflection that warmed the bosom of the “curiously 
felicitous’? bard, when he contemplated the indestructible monu- 
ment which he so fervently boasted of having raised: his brows 
are not very likely to be encircled, in consequence of brilliant 
literary success, with a wreath as verdant as that with which 
various titles to distinguished remembrance have entwined the 
memory of Frederic the Second of Prussia. Had this illustri- 
ous personage wielded the sword with no more power than his 
lordship does the pen, he might have made a respectable officer, 
but he never would have emerged a laurelled victor from the 
seven years’ war. The volumes before us certainly do not re- 
semble the genius of Burke, as described by Goldsmith ; instead 
of being unable to praise them or blame them too much, the main 
difficulty is to find reasons for either commendation or censure. 
They belong to that numerous class of writings which have no 
strong relief about them, of any kind; whose geographical deli- 
neation, if we may so speak, would exhibit no promontories, 
capes, or highlands, but one unvarying outline and surface. The 
story is doubtless told with sufficient perspicuity and neatness, 
and there is every appearance of authenticity about it, resulting 
from the laudable diligence and care with which the author seems 
to have explored and arranged his materials; but there is a con- 
siderable want of that vivida vis, both of expression and thought, 
which should characterize an account of one who has so eminent- 
ly “filled the trump of fame,” as Frederic the Great. Such at 
least is the criticism we should make of this work, had its author 
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retained the commoner’s name by which he was yclept a year 
ago—George Agar Ellis—but since 
a lord now owns the happy lines, 
Iiow the wit brightens, how the style refines! 

This effect, we venture to assert, will be produced on his effu- 
sions, in the mind’s eye of many a conscientious English critic, 
into whose head the bare idea of the possibility of a nobleman’s 
writing any thing not commensurate with his political elevation, 
would find marvellous difficulty of access. Yet if any one is de- 
sirous of observing the difference between genius, although en- 
veloped in the frame of one of the ignodile vulgus, and mere 
industrious talent, however resplendent with the glitter of a co- 
ronet, let him read the masterly sketch of a portion of Frederic’s 
career, by Dr. Johnson, and compare it with the elaborate at- 
tempt now under review. 

It is not, however, by any means our wish or design to dis- 
parage the labours of Lord Dover. On the contrary, we feel 
every inclination to do full justice to his work, and if we cannot 
bestow upon it any very lofty encomium, it is still within our 
power to say that it is far from being destitute of interest and in- 
struction. The very nature, indeed, of its subject, is almost a suffi- 
ecient recommendation in itself. There is no department of litera- 
ture combining greater advantages for the diffusion of entertain- 
ment and information of the most desirable kind, than that which 
embraces the accounts of the lives of those personages, whose 
position and character must cause their biographies to compass the 
annals of a country during the period of their existence. A union 
of the respective attractions of history and biography is thus pre- 
sented to the reader. Adequate mention of the occurrences and 
individuals of the epoch, of the proceedings and relations of 
states, with the other requisites of historical compilation, must 
be encountered to a certain extent, as well as those more private 
and familiar details, appertaining to biography, which are not 
only replete with intrinsic interest, but often render incalculable 
service in throwing light upon the loftier incidents, that in more 
dignified annals are not easily appreciated or understood. 

As far as mere narrative goes, our author has accomplished the 
objects we have indicated, in a praiseworthy manner. He has 
given a faithful picture of Prussia during the reign of its illustri- 
ous monarch, and a sufficient insight into the intricacies of the 
political transactions connected with it in one way or another, 
as well as a clear and accurate account of the performances and 
character of the subject of his volumes. But his work is little 
more than a consecutive detail of facts, interspersed with remarks 
like angels’ visits as to frequency, and for the most part not dis- 
similar in quality to a garment which has been acquainted with 
its wearer’s back for a goodly length of time. The reader looks 
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in vain for vivid and graphic descriptions of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war; of sieges, retreats, and battles; for ingenious 
speculations upon the intrigues and manceuvres of hostile and 
friendly powers; for luminous and comprehensive views of judi- 
cious polity, and probable results; for satisfactory developments 
of the characters of individuals, and acute investigations of the 
motives of conduct; in short, for all the fire and philosophy of 
history. 

An adequate memoir, therefore, of Frederic, is yet to be writ- 
ten. Caret vate sacro, notwithstanding the numerous publica- 
tions extant in relation to him, in various languages. These, it 
is true, will be competent to rescue him from the fate of those 
heroes who lived before Agamemnon, but this is not enough. He 
should float down the stream of time, not only safe from all dan- 
ger of being swallowed up in the gulf of oblivion, but in a bark 
altogether worthy of such a freight. It might be regretted that 
the task of its construction was not regularly accomplished by Vol- 
taire, as far as his term of existence would have allowed him to 
execute it, could it be supposed that he would have divested him- 
self of all the acrimonious feelings consequent upon the scenes in 
which he and Frederic were the principal actors, so as to por- 
tray the man and the sovereign in faithful yet glowing colours. 
This hypothesis, however, is totally at variance with his vain and 
malignant disposition, and which what he has written about his 
quondam royal friend and patron, forbids us to entertain. We 
could wish that the Prussian hero had fallen into the hands of Sir 
Walter Scott. It seems to us that his character is one which 
is peculiarly adapted to the unique pencil of that illustrious 
master, whilst there would be none of the causes operating to 
expose the latter, in this case, to the imputations to which he has 
been considered obnoxious by his Life of Napoleon, in conse- 
quence of national predilections and antipathies. We can fancy 
the admirable portrait he would make of the warrior, the states- 
man, the scholar, the king—all blended harmoniously, and re- 
lieving each other with a due proportion of light and shade. It 
would be a picture, if not better drawn, at least, from the subject 
of it, far worthier of admiring contemplation and study, than the 
fine delineations of Louis XI., of Elizabeth, of Richard, and the 
other famous personages whose moral lineaments are now indelibly 
stamped upon the mind as depicted by his hand, albeit on a canvass 
around which the illusive hue of fiction is confessedly spread. 

It is not only for the sake of Frederic himself, or for the satis- 
faction of rational curiosity with respect to him, that we would 
express anxiety to see an adequate biography of him issue from 
the press. It is a desideratum, moreover, in regard to the correct 
knowledge and comprehension of a portion of the age in which 
he lived—an age among the most remarkable in the annals of the 
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world. He was one of those men who constitute an epoch; who 
by their paramount influence upon the events of a particular pe- 
riod, impress it in a degree with characteristics resulting from 
their own peculiar sentiments, habits, and proceedings ; who may 
be considered as monuments on the road of ages, to designate 
certain divisions of time. He was “Thomme marquant du 
sitcle,’? and Voltaire, had he not been a subject of the Grand 
Monarch, might with propriety have substituted in the title of 
his work—*‘ Précis du Siécle de Louis XV.”’—the name of the 
Prussian for that of the French potentate. 

Frederic, surnamed the Great, was born on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, 1712, at Berlin, the capital of the Prussian dominions. His 
mother was Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George the First of 
England, a princess distinguished for considerable beauty of per- 
son and face, combined with a dignified manner and carriage. 
She possessed a sound and well cultivated mind, and was exem- 
plary in her deportment, amid all the hardships, privations, and 
brutal treatment which she experienced from her husband. The 
latter, Frederic William, the second King of Prussia, was either 
insane, or else so close to craziness, that he must have belonged 
to the class of whom Dryden speaks in the lines, 

** Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ;” 

and indeed some portions of his conduct might justify the latter 
supposition, so effectual were many of his measures in promoting 
the interests of his kingdom. He governed his different states 
with wisdom and kindness; he maintained the country in almost 
uninterrupted peace, encouraging industry and commerce, and 
introducing frugality into the public expenditure ; and was wont 
to bestow the minutest consideration upon the most insignificant 
details relating to the welfare of his subjects—in short, his public 
conduct, in many respects, manifested, that if he was mad, there 
was as much method in his madness as in that of Hamlet himself. 
In private life, however, he behaved in a way which would have 
abundantly warranted, and assuredly occasioned, the seclusion of 
an humbler individual in a hospital for lunatics, if one half of the 
stories narrated about him be true, which there is no reason to 
doubt. We have the testimony of his eldest daughter, the Mar- 
gravine of Bareith, in addition to various other witnesses, of his 
outrageous proceedings towards his family, though we must con- 
fess it is next to impossible to believe all that is contained in her 
Memoirs; and we cannot help thinking that our author has relied 
too implicitly upon her statements. 

Of the numerous whims of the king, one was his well-known 
fondness for tall men. Of these he collected a regiment, by fair 
means and foul, which would have been a formidable auxiliary 
of the giants of old, in their warring against Jupiter and his god- 
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lings, and might have considerably augmented the trouble of 
Madam Minerva in gaining the victory which her wisdom and 
valour achieved. Being desirous of transmitting to his descendants 
the advantages to be derived from this Titanian force, he endea- 
voured to secure its propagation and continuance, by marrying 
the individuals of the regiment to women whose height was cal- 
culated to render them, in the words of the song, 
** Just the fit wives, 
For men of their size.” 

Many a poor damsel, in consequence, was made to rue the libe- 
rality of nature with regard to her stature, as he never consulted 
the inclinations of the ladies, but constrained every one of suita- 
ble elevation whom he encountered, to assist in furthering his 
views. He was not, it is true, invariably successful in these 
matrimonial transactions. On one occasion he was complete- 
ly outwitted, by a youthful giantess whom he met in going 
from Potsdam to Berlin. Captivated by her altitude, he ac- 
costed the girl, and learnt that she was still unmatched; that 
she was a Saxon, and was returning to her native village from 
Berlin, where she had been on some business. “In that case,’” 
said the king, ‘‘ you pass before the gate of Potsdam, and if I 
give you a note to the commandant, you can deliver it with- 
out going out of your way—take charge, therefore, of the note 
which I am about to write, and promise me to deliver it your- 
self to the commandant, and you shall have a dollar for your 
pains.””? The girl gave the requisite promise, and took the note 
and the dollar. Aware, however, of the royal propensity to usurp 
the authority of the son of Venus, and suspecting the fate which 
she’would encounter at Potsdam, she deposited both the articles 
in the hands of a diminutive old woman, whom she found at the 
gate of the town, telling her to execute the commission without 
delay, as it related to business of the king. She then prosecuted 
her journey with all the speed possible, whilst the old woman 
hastened to the commandant and delivered the note. On opening 
it, he found, to his utter amazement, a positive injunction to marry 
the bearer immediately to a certain grenadier, who was indicated 
by name. The order was too imperative to admit of hesitation, 
and the unfortunate Goliah, maugre all his repugnance, was yoked 
with the good dame, who submitted to her fate with exemplary 
resignation. The next day arrived Frederic William to enjoy 
the spectacle of the new couple whom he supposed he had secur- 
ed. As may be imagined, he was not particularly pleased at dis- 
covering the trick which had been played, and forthwith he com- 
manded the delighted grenadier to be released from his durance 
vile by means of a divorce. 

Another favourite pursuit of the king was painting in oils, 
especially taking the likenesses of his star-brushing grenadiers, 
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and when Mahomet could not go to the mountain, he contrived to 
make the mountain come to Mahomet; that is to say, whenever 
his portraits did not resemble the original sufficiently in colour, 
he was wont to daub the cheeks of the grenadier so as to give 
them a corresponding hue. His fondness for the pencil caused 
him once to inflict, unconsciously, a punishment on a flatterer, of 
a more uncomfortable and efficacious kind than the simple rebuke 
of Canute to his courtiers. An attendant was extolling the beau- 
ties of one of his pictures, a vile performance, and on being ask- 
ed by the elated monarch what he thought it would bring at a 
sale, answered that “it would be cheap at a hundred ducats.”’ 
‘¢ You shall have it for fifty,’’ said Frederic, anxious to recom- 
pense the discernment and taste of the other, who was any thing 
but overjoyed at this generous procedure. There was no escape, 
however, and the picture and the ducats changed masters. 

These eccentricities were ridiculous enough, but his treatment 
of his wife and children was shocking in the extreme, and can be 
accounted for on no other ground than that of partial derangement 
of mind. Blows, opprobrious epithets, starvation, every thing 
that could make them curse their lot in being allied to a despotic 
and furious sovereign, they were provided with in abundance. 
The palace was a perpetual theatre of outrageous violence on one 
side, and unmitigated suffering on the other. Towards young 
Frederic, especially, the king seems to have entertained the most 
unnatural dislike, which he did not fail to manifest in every way, 
even to the extent of endeavouring, on several occasions, to de- 
prive him of life. One cause of this antipathy, was the fondness 
of his son for music, French literature, and fine clothes, all of 
which he held in abhorrence. ‘‘ He is nothing,’’ he used to say, 
“but a coxcomb and a French bel-esprit, who will spoil all I 
have done.”’ 


‘* The following anecdote,” says Lord Dover, ‘ will explain, as well as justify, 
the terror in which Frederic lived, lest his father should at any time discover him 
occupied in his favourite pursuits. Quanz, a celebrated flute-player of that time, 
came to Berlin in the suite of Augustus, King of Poland, and was accustomed to 
come to the prince, at the hourswhen the king was known to be otherwise engag- 
ed, for the purpose of accompanying him. On these occasions Frederic used to 
gratify his love of dress, by taking off his uniform, and putting on a coat of gold 
brocade, with his hair dressed in the French fashion, and tied in a bag behind; and 
he insisted upon Quanz being attired in a similar manner. On one occasion Frede- 
ric William arrived unexpectedly, upon which Quanz hid himself in the chimney, 
the flutes and music were thrown aside, and Frederic hastily reassumed his uni- 
form. Thus far all remained undiscovered ; but the unfortunate bag, which Fre- 
deric had not had time to take off, soon betrayed to the king that something 
extraordinary had been happening. He searched the room, found the brocade 
coat and the music, and had them instantly burnt; some French books, which 
he also discovered, he ordered to be sent back to the bookseller, and again for- 
bid his son, upon pain of his highest displeasure, either to instruct his mind or 
to adorn his person. Quanz, fortunately for himself, remained undiscovered in 
the chimney.” 
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It is certainly a cogent proof of the inherent strength of Fre- 
deric’s mind, that he was not driven into habits of abandoned 
profligacy by the persecution which he thus endured. His sister, 
the Margravine of Bareith, does intimate, it is true, that his un- 
happiness was productive of some such effect, but it must have 
been in a very limited degree, as he continued to prosecute his 
favourite studies and pursuits, with unwearied diligence, and 
amongst the rest, the mathematical sciences, in which he reached 
a proficiency, by no royal road, that would have been remarka- 
ble in any youth, and was still more so in the heir to a throne. 
In French belles-lettres and philosophy, he made corresponding 
progress, and the skill he attained on the flute was such, that ac- 
cording to the regal censure of Philip of Macedon, he might have 
been ashamed of playing so well. He could not have repeated 
the entire arrogant reply of Themistocles to a request at a ban- 
quet to touch a lute,—*I cannot fiddle, but yet I can make a 
small town a great city,’’—although he might justly, at a subse- 
quent period, have indulged in the boast which it conveys. 

At length the Prince’s power of endurance became completely 
exhausted. The king had attempted to put him to death in the 
most savage manner—a circumstance which it would be impossi- 
ble to credit, were it not authenticated beyond all doubt. ‘As 
I entered,”’ says Frederic himself in a letter to his sister, ‘¢ the 
King’s room this morning, he first seized me by the hair, and 
then threw me on the ground, along which, after having exer- 
cised the vigour of his arm, upon my unhappy person, he dragged 
me, in spite of all my resistance, to a neighbouring window; his 
intention apparently was to perform the office of the mutes of 
the seraglio, for seizing the cord belonging to the curtain, he placed 
it round my neck. I had fortunately for myself had the time to 
place myself upon my legs, and I seized hold of both his hands, 
and began to cry out. A servant came immediately to my assist- 
ance, and delivered me from his hands.’’—Besides this attempt 
upon his son’s life, the king endeavoured to constrain him to 
abandon his rights of primogeniture, and sign an act renouncing, 
in favour of his next brother, the succession to the Prussian 
throne. The Prince resolved, in consequence, to effect his escape 
to England, but his project was discovered, and he was arrested 
when on the very point of commencing his flight. After being 
confined in a solitary dungeon in the fortress of Custrin, he was 
brought before a court martial, together with one of the accom- 
plices of his attempt, named Katt. It was the object of the king 
to have him condemned to death, and with that view he had 
originally intended to give him over to the ordinary tribunals, 
the judges of which never dared to thwart his wishes, as when- 
ever their sentences were not entirely in unison with these, he 
would appear in the court where they sat, and make a liberal 
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distribution to each one in turn of blows and kicks, accompanied 
with such epithets as rogues and blackguards. He was prevented, 
however, from adopting that course, by his favourite minister, 
Grumkow, who, by representing the necessity of preserving at 
least the outward appearance and forms of justice, in a matter 
which would attract the eyes of all Europe, induced him to allow 
the prince to be tried by a military commission for the crime of 
desertion, the only one that could with any plausibility be laid 
to his charge. This tribunal was not so obsequious as was de- 
sired, and unanimously acquitted the prisoner. Enraged at this 
decision, the king immediately assembled another court mar- 
tial, by which the requisite sentence was passed. In pursu- 
ance of it the monster actually issued orders for the decapitation 
of his son. If the memory of the first Brutus has not been pre- 
served from execration, even with all the extenuating circum- 
stances, which, in his case, are calculated to balance the mind be- 
tween admiration and horror, what must be the sentiments with 
which this act is to be regarded? Fortunately for history, its 
dark catalogue of crimes, was not further blackened by the con- 
summation of the proceeding just related. Hitherto the court of 
Austria, through Seckendorit its minister at Berlin, had encour- 
aged, for political reasons, the infamous conduct of Frederic Wil- 
liam ; but, startled at the foul deed about to be perpetrated, and 
presuming that if the prince should be indebted for his life to its 
interference, he would be indissolubly attached to its interests, 
it remonstrated in the most peremptory manner against the con- 
templated execution. The emperor wrote an autograph letter to 
the Prussian monarch, and by his determined course, succeeded 
eventually in extorting a reluctant compliance from the latter, 
who exclaimed, on announcing that his son was to be reprieved : 
«¢ Austria will some day perceive what a serpent she warms in 
her bosom.” There was a prophetic spirit in this prediction ; and 
in reflecting upon the disasters which almost prostrated that coun- 
try at a subsequent period, inflicted as they were by the hand of 
the person thus rescued through its assistance from an untimely 
fate, one cannot help feeling the full force of the line of Virgil: 
Nescia mens hominum fati, sortisque futuri. 

Yet it is equally true, that even could the emperor have foreseen 
how fearful a scourge of his dominions the prince was destined 
to prove, he would still have been bound, apart from all the com- 
mon obligations of humanity, to arrest the course of Frederic 
William, before he had capped the atrocious climax of that un- 
natural savageness which his own vile intrigues had contributed 
to foster and increase. Minds of certajn predispositions might, 
perhaps, behold the just punishment oi that unchristian conduct, 
in the evils we have mentioned, of which the principal sufferer 
by it, was the active and visible cause. 
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The prince did not, however, regain his liberty. He remained 
immured in the fortress of Custrin, where he was forced to be the 
spectator of a scene which harrowed his inmost soul. This was 
the execution of his accomplice, Katt, to whom we have already 
alluded, and whom he regarded with warm attachment. The 
unfortunate young man was not more than twenty-two years of 
age, of a distinguished family, polished manners, and considera- 
ble talents. He had been condemned by the court martial to 
imprisonment for life, but the ruthless monarch, thirsting for 
blood, and infuriated at being deprived of the exhilarating spec- 
tacle of the murder of his son, insisted upon a capital sentence. 
His injunctions were obeyed, and in order that he might embit- 
ter as much as possible the satisfaction of the prince at his escape 
from death, he directed the sentence to be carried into effect be- 
fore the window of his cell. We extract our author’s account of 
the execution. 


** Katt arrived at Custrin on the evening of the 5th of November, and early 
the next morning he was led to the scaffold. On the preceding day, Frederic, 
having been first dressed in a coarse prison dress, similar to that which had been 
given to Katt, was transferred by the General Lepel, the governor of Custrin, 
and the president Munchow, who had the charge of him, from the apartment he 
had previously occupied, to one on a lower floor, looking into the court of the 
fortress, where he found his bed prepared. At his first entrance the curtains of 
the windows were let down, so as to prevent his seeing into the court; but ata 
signal given they were drawn up, and discovered to the astonished and agitated 
Frederic, a scaffold hung with black, and ona level with the window, which had 
been enlarged, and its bars removed. Upon beholding this preparation, Frede- 
ric became convinced that his own death was determined upon, and passed the 
night under this delusion in no very agreeable manner. Nor were his feelings 
much relieved, when early in the morning, Lepel and Munchow returned to him, 
and undeceived him with regard to himself, but informed him that, according to 
the peremptory and express orders of his barbarous father, he was to witness the 
execution of his friend. 

‘**In the meanwhile Schenk had also informed Katt of the trial that awaited 
him ; § Try,’ said he, ‘to preserve your firmness, my dear Katt. A dreadful trial 
awaits you; you are now at Custrin, and you are about to see the prince royal.’ 
‘Say rather,’ replied Katt, ‘ that 1 am going to have the greatest consolation that 
could be given to me.’ So saying, he mounted the scaffold, while four grena- 
diers were employed in holding the unhappy Frederic with his face towards the 
window. He wished to cast himself out of it, but was kept back by those about 
him. ‘I conjure you,’ said he, ‘in God’s name, to retard the execution. I will 
write to the king that I am ready to renounce all my rights to the crown, if he 
will pardon Katt.’ He would have said more upon this subject, but Munchow 
stopped his mouth with his handkerchief. When he was again permitted to 
speak, he cried out, ‘It makes me most miserable, my dear Katt, to think that 
I am the cause of your death. Would to God that I were in your place!’—* Ah! 
sir,’ replied Katt, ‘if I had a thousand lives I would willingly sacrifice them for 
you.’ The executioner now attempted to pet a bandage over the eyes of Katt, 
which the latter resisted : then lifting up his eyes to heaven, he cried out, ‘ My 
God, I render up my soul into thy hands!’ At the same instant his head, which 
was cut off ata single blow, rolled upon the scaffold, while his arms mechani- 
cally stretched themselves towards the window where the prince royal had been 
stationed ; but he was there no longer, having fallen in a deep swoon into the 
arms of his attendants. Upon recovering from this after some hours, he found 
himself still at the window, and in full view of the gory corpse of his friend! 
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Such had been the express orders of a father, who was so but in name. A second 
swoon was the consequence of the sight.” 

The grief and despair of Frederic at this event, are represented 
to have been such as to engender a delirium, during which he 
made more than one attempt to commit suicide. For some time 
he refused all sustenance, and he was only at length induced to 
eat by a representation that his decease would probably entail 
the deaths of both his mother and sister. A profound melan- 
choly continued to haunt him for a protracted period; he re- 
jected all consolation; and he could never be prevailed upon to 
leave off the prison dress which he wore at the moment of the 
execution, until it was literally falling from him in tatters. 
‘‘Frederic,”’ says our author, ‘appears throughout the whole of 
this transaction in a more amiable light than in almost any part 
of his subsequent life, and shows himself the possessor of feel- ' 
ings deeper and more affectionate than are usually found in the 
breasts of princes. There is no doubt that the horrid spectacle he 
had been compelled to witness had a salutary effect upon his 
future life, and was, at least in part, the cause of the reluctance 
he felt, during his whole reign, to the infliction of capital punish- 
ments. ”” 

If what has been already related is not sufficient to justify our 
insinuation, that Frederic William was not ‘‘right,”’ the next 
step which he took in reference to his son, seems to us to furnish 
confirmation strong as can be required. He sent a clergyman to 
his place of confinement, for the purpose of effecting his religious 
conversion ; thinking, doubtless, that his own Christian example 
would enforce the exhortations of the good man. A correspon- 
dence of some length, between the chaplain and the king, on 
this subject, is inserted in Lord Dover’s work. It is highly 
curious, as manifesting a full conviction on the part of Frede- 
ric William, that he himself was fighting the good fight, and 
as showing that he really was under the influence of religious 
feelings of a certain kind, although his obliquity of mind did not 
permit him to understand the true spirit of devotion. An anec- 
dote is related by our author, illustrative of the character of the 
man, and the nature of his piety, which we extract. 


‘* One evening, when he was too unwell to read his usual devotions himself, 
the valet-de-chambre was employed to read them to him. The prayer ended 
with these words, ‘ Que Dieu te benisse?” The servant, not thinking it respect- 
ful to tufoyer a king, changed the expression, and read ‘Que Dieu vous benisse:” 
Immediately the pious monarch became exasperated, and, flinging something 
at the reader’s head, cried out, ‘It is not so; read it over again.” The poor man, 
in his fright, could not conceive what he had done wrong, and read again, ‘ Que 
Dieu vous henisse/’? Upon this the king’s anger redoubled, and, having nothing 
else near him, he took off his own night-cap, and threw it in the man’s face, 
crying out, ‘It is not so ; read it over again.’ The servant, more dead than alive, 
repeated again, in a low supplicating tone, ‘ Que Dieu vous benisse!’ ‘Te benisse! 
rogue,’ continued the king; ‘te benisse. Do you not know, rogue, that in the 


eyes of God I am only a miserable rascal like yourself” ” 
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It is greatly to be lamented that the apostolic efforts of the 
missionary were not productive of the desired effect ; but ‘*even 
thus early,’ in the words of our author, “Frederic had mani- 
fested that disposition to infidelity, which subsequently, in an 
aggravated degree, accompanied him through his long career, 
tarnished the brightness of his glories, shed a hopeless gloom 
over his old age, and extended its baleful influence even to his 
tomb.”’ 

At length, in the autumn of 1730, Frederic was persuaded to 
write a submissive epistle to his father, which procured the sub- 
stitution of the town of Custrin for the fortress, as his prison ; 
though all amusements, and especially reading, writing, and 
speaking French, were still interdicted. He was made a coun- 
sellor of war by the king, and obliged to assist regularly at all 
the meetings of the Chamber of Counsellors of that district, and 
labour diligently as a scribe. The salary, also, allowed him, was 
so small, as scarcely to preserve him from starvation ; he suffered 
from a want of many of the first necessaries of life ; in short, the 
wretchedness of his situation was such, that he at length expressed 
to the President of the Chamber, Munchow, a determination to 
write to the king, and offer to yield his rights to the throne to 
his next brother, in consideration of a pension, and permission to 
live out of the Prussian states. From this step he was dissuaded 
by the president, who found means, by degrees, of diminishing 
the discomforts of his situation. In about a year a full pardon 
was granted to him, in consequence of a stipulation by his sister, 
when she consented to marry the Margrave of Bareith, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the king; and soon afterwards he 
joined his regiment, which was in garrison in the provinces. 
Here he began to taste the pleasures of tranquillity and indepen- 
dence, but it was for no length of time. He was quickly sum- 
moned to Berlin for the purpose of espousing Elizabeth Chris- 
tina, the only daughter of the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, 
whom Frederic William had selected for his wife; and as he was 
in no humour to undergo another trial of the paternal temper, he 
obeyed. The ceremony was performed on the 12th of June, 
1732. The princess was a lady not devoid of personal attrac- 
tions, and blessed with one of those unclouded dispositions which 
<¢make to-morrow happy as to-day’’—religious, benevolent, cha- 
ritable, and of the strictest virtue—but of no great strength or 
cultivation of mind. She was never treated as a wife by Frede. 
ric. He scarcely ever saw her after the knot was tied; and dur- 
ing his whole reign, she maintained a separate little court, he 
paying her a visit once, and once only, a year, on her birth-day, 
on which occasion exclusively, to do her honour, he doffed his 
boots, and appeared in silk stockings. Of these he kept a pair 
for the purpose, which, says Thiebault, in his ‘‘Souvenirs de 
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Vingt ans de Séjour 4 Berlin,”’ not being fastened by garters, 
generally hung in great wrinkles down his legs. It was com- 
monly inferred from his treatment of his wife, that he enter- 
tained a dislike to her person; but our author intimates that his 
neglect was rather the consequence of a disinclination to female 
society in general. 

From the period of his marriage, until his accession to the 
throne, Frederic resided at a country seat at Rheinsberg, a vil- 
lage in the county of Rupin, with the exception of the time occu- 
pied by the campaigns of 1734 and 735, in the war between the 
Austrians and French, respecting the election of a king of Po- 
land. Prussia being obliged by treaty to furnish a certain num- 
ber of auxiliary troops to the former power, Frederic William 
accompanied them himself, taking with him his son. The gene- 
ralissimo of the Austrian army was the great Prince Eugene, but 
his mind, as well as his body, was then in the sere and yellow 
leaf, and nothing remarkable was performed. Frederic had no 
opportunity of distinguishing himself further than by evincing 
that cool courage, in moments of peril, which was inherent in 
his nature. 

His occupations at Rheinsberg were principally those of a stu- 
dent. He rose very early, and devoted six or seven consecutive 
hours to the cultivation of his mind, both in the way of study 
and composition. Many of his works in prose and poetry were 
the fruits of his labours at this period. At the same time he also 
carried on a voluminous correspondence with Rollin, Voltaire, 
Wolff, and various other distinguished literary and philosophical 
characters of the day. The afternoons and evenings he gave up 
to social relaxation with the persons whom he had collected 
around him, to music, and amusements of different kinds. He 
did not, however, forget his regimental duties, and by the ex- 
cellent discipline in which he maintained his corps, he contrived 
to preserve himself from any serious effects of his father’s tem- 

er. 

f At length, on the 31st of May, the career of Frederic William 
was terminated, and his son ascended that throne which he was 
destined to surround with so brilliant a halo, notwithstanding the 
opinion then entertained, from his previous course of life, that his 
reign would be one of ignoble show and magnificence, enhanced 
indeed by a liberal patronage of science and art. It was common- 
ly believed that Augustus would be the model which he would 
strive to imitate. Fe soon, however, proved that he was not 
about to dignify with the honours of prophecy the utterers of 
such prognostications ; his indefatigable industry and untiring ac- 
tivity making it quickly evident that indolent repose was not 
what he chiefly prized. We may quote here Lord Dover’s ac- 
count of his habitual employment of time. 
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** Aware of the extensive .and various nature of his duties as king, and fully 
determined never to delegate to others the labours which he considered to belong 
to his own station, Frederic, at the commencement of his reign, made a regular 
distribution of his time, to which he adhered with the most rigid exactness; and 
in which he made very few alterations, during the forty-six years that he swayed 
the Prussian sceptre. His first care was to ensure his early rising, for he knew 
full well, that, without that habit, much business could not be got through in the 
course of the day. He therefore ordered his servants to wake him at four o’clock, 
at which hour he intended to leave his bed. They did so; but Frederic was 
naturally inclined to sleep, and, therefore, he always begged for a little more 
time, which it may be easily supposed he obtained without difficulty ; and thus, 
instead of four, he usually rose at six. In vain he scolded and commanded, for 
the next morning always found him entreating for more sleep; and where were 
the attendants that could resist the requests of a despotic monarch? Finally, 
determining to vanquish himself and his nature, he commanded the person who 
called him, under pain of being made a common soldier for life, every morning 
to put upon his face a towel dipped in cold water. By this violent measure he 
conquered his natural somnolency, and continued to rise at four o’clock till an 
advanced period of his life. His dress, which was always the same, the uniform 
of his guards, with military boots, was put on in a very few minutes; indeed, the 
whole business of his toilette was completed in less than a quarter of an hour. A 
single valet-de-chambre lit his fire, shaved him, and curled his hair. He was not 
possessed of either slippers or bedgown; only, Thiebault says, when he was 
very ill, he occasionally, but very rarely, put on a sort of linen wrapper; but 
even then he wore his boots. He hardly ever wore coats of other colours: and 
he appeared in silk stockings, as has been before mentioned, only on one day in 
the year; namely, when he went to the court of his wife upon her birth-day. 

‘* As soon as he was dressed, one of his pages brought him the packet of let- 
ters, which had arrived for him by the post, or in any other way, and which had 
been delivered to the page by the secretaries of the cabinet. The king occupied 
himself in reading these letters, which were often very numerous, till eight 
o’clock. He was, above all, peculiarly exact in observing whether the seals 
appeared to be broken or not; fearing, and with reason, that sometimes the se- 
cretaries might be tempted to read and suppress letters, of which the contents 
were displeasing to them. From a long habit of looking at the seals of letters, 
he had become well acquainted with many, and knew to whom they belonged ; 
in consequence of which knowledge, he frequently threw letters into the fire, 
or tore them to pieces, without reading them. Among other precautions contrived 
by Frederic to prevent the suppression of letters addressed to him, was the fol 
lowing :—Each master of the post, was obliged, with any letters he forwarded 
to the king, to send a list of them, as well as of the address of each person who 
wrote them ; those who wrote to the king being commanded to leave at the post 
office, to which they confided their letters, the place of their residence. In spite 
of this, and other precautions, letters, according to Thiebault, were sometimes 
suppressed by the secretaries, who managed to alter the lists sent by the post- 
masters. 

“ The different letters which the king opened, he distributed into three par- 
cels : in the first were those whose requests were favourably received, and these 
were marked by the sheet of paper being doubled inwards ; in the second, whose 
petitions were refused, the sheet was doubled outwards ; and the third, respecting 
which he doubted, and therefore wished to delay answering, had the sheet 
doubled partly inwards and partly outwards. About eight o’clock, the letters 
being all sorted, one of the four secretaries of the cabinet entered, and received 
the three parcels from the king. He then, while the king was at breakfast, read 
to him the request contained in each, reducing it to as few words as possible. 
The king dictated the answer equally shortly, except in cases where peculiar 
detail was necessary. Above all, when the answer to be made was to a woman, 
he never failed to add, ‘It isa woman; you must write civilly to her.” The 
secretary made a particular mark on the top of each letter, according to the an- 
swer which was to be returned. This mark was a sort of cypher understood by 
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the other secretaries, and by them alone. Of course this distribution of letters 
did not include the private correspondence of Frederic with his friends, or with 
the men of talents and celebrity, with several of whom at different periods of his 
life he corresponded : these letters were always answered with his own hand. 

‘*When the secretary came out of the king’s apartment, he divided the letters 
with his three brethren, and they all immediately proceeded to write the answers, 
for which they had barely time enough, as it was necessary that they should be 
all brought to the king for signature, at the latest at four o’clock. All the labour 
of making the answers, as well as of copying them, was done by their own 
hands, as they were not allowed to have the assistance of any other persons. At 
the time of the signature, the king always read a few of the letters, which he 
took, as chance directed his hand, out of the packets; and if, in this examina- 
tion, any letter had been found wrongly answered, the secretary who had done it, 
would have been immediately dismissed. After the signature, the secretaries had 
to fold, to seal, to put in covers, and to direct the letters: the latter office was 
ordered to be performed by the secretaries themselves ; in the former ones they 
were allowed to be assisted by their servants. At five o’clock all the letters were 
delivered to the courier, who carried them to Berlin. As soon as he arrived at 
the latter place, those answers which were addressed to individuals in the town, 
were forthwith delivered to them, and the others were put into the post. ‘There- 
fore, those persons who did not immediately receive answers to the letters they 
had written to the king, were almost sure not to have any at all; unless the na- 
ture of their request had required it to be communicated to some minister, and 
thereby occasioned delay. 

** Frederic obliged his secretaries to live in the greatest solitude, and to com- 
municate as little as possible with any one ; and he hardly ever took one into his 
service who was married. These precautions were taken in order to prevent 
their being tempted to commit infidelities, with regard to his correspondence. 
Their life was one of great labour and constant slavery; and they never dined, 
but were supported during the day by soups: the supper was their principal 
meal. To make up for these privations, their salaries were large ; and they had 
each a good house, granted to them by the king. To give some notion of the 
strictness, with which Frederic expected his secretaries to conform to the rules 
and way of life he had prescribed for them, it may be as well to quote his speech 
to the Counsellor Miiller, upon offering him one of the places of secretary to the 
cabinet. Miiller was one of the few instances, of a married man permitted to 
hold the situation. ‘I propose to you,’ said the king to him, ‘to immolate 
yourself to the service of the state. Consider well whether you have the courage 
to do so. I had resolved never to employ a married man in my cabinet, and I 
know that you have a wife and children; it is therefore an exception to a very 
important rule, that I determine myself to make in your favour. I do it in con- 
sequence of the particular esteem I have for you, and of the firm hope I enter- 
tain, that your wife and your children will never approach the room where you 
write, that they will know nothing, and will not meddle with any affairs. In a 
word, you will never forget, that, for the good of my service, you must neither 
have family, nor relations, nor friends!” 

“ With regard to the manner in which he was addressed, and as to whether 
sufficient respect was shown, either in the way of writing or in the terms em- 
ployed, Frederic was perfectly indifferent ; but there was one point upon which 
he was generally known to be very particular, and that was, that the letter should 
not occupy more than the first side of the sheet of paper. Letters which turned 
the page were sure to excite his anger, to be ill-received, and drily answered. 

“ At nine o’clock, when Frederic had sent away his secretaries, he gave audi- 
ence to his first aid-de-camp, who was for the most part a general officer. With 
him he arranged every thing relating to military affairs, in all their branches ; and 
he then dismissed him loaded with business, which was to be completed by the 
next day. At ten o’clock he frequently exercised either his own regiment of 
guards, or some other regiment of the garrison at Potsdam. After this, he attend- 
ed the parade, which occupied him till dinner-time. Sometimes, though, he 
devoted this part of the day to his literary pursuits, to music, or to his private 
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correspondence; and, as he advanced in age, this habit became more frequent. 
During this period of the day he composed almost all his works, as well in prose 
as in verse ; and in the course of these occupations he was frequently seen walk- 
ing in his gardens, with a book under his arm, accompanied by three or four 
Italian greyhounds, and followed by a single page or footman. It was also at 
these hours that he gave his audiences ; and placed all the accidental occupations, 
which had no other times allotted to them. 

** At twelve precisely, he dined with those guests whom he had invited; whose 
invitations were always sent to them at ten o’clock the same morning. These 
guests consisted ordinarily of literary men, of his relations the princes of the 
house of Brunswick, of a certain number of his courtiers, and of the general 
officers at that time at Potsdam. If he did not intend walking after dinner, he 
usually prolonged that repast till near three o’clock. As he was at all times of 
his life peculiarly fond of good living, his dinners were excellent, except that he 
insisted upon each dish being very highly seasoned with pepper and spices. He 
had twelve cooks of different nations, who were each expected to dress the par- 
ticular dishes which belonged to their respective countries. His desserts were 
also admirably served, as he eat much fruit, and considered it to be essential to 
his health. He preferred French wines, and above all champaigne. At dinner 
he unbent himself from the labours of the day, and was almost invariably gay 
and willing to converse. 

** During the fine season Frederic was accustomed to take long walks after 
dinner. His most common walk was from the palace of Sans Souci, where he 
passed that part of the year, through his gardens, to what is called the New Pa- 
lace; a considerable distance, which he generally walked with so quick a pace, 
as to render it difficult and even painful to the persons who accompanied him, 
to keep up with him. At four o’clock, the secretaries of the cabinet brought 
him his answers to the letters of the morning to sign; after which he generally 
received the person who held the situation of secretary of his commandments. 
With him he transacted all the affairs and correspondence relative to the 
Academy, to the professors of the different schools, to men of learning, and 
artists. If nothing was required to be done upon these subjects, this period of 
the day was then devoted either to reading or literary compositions. At six 
o’clock his concert commenced, in which he himself played upon the flute. Of 
this instrument he was passionately fond, and was a great master in the art of 
playing upon it. He continued the use of the flute till an advanced period of 
his life, when, his teeth being all gone, he was no longer able to produce the 
sounds he wished. 

** After the concert, which lasted an hour, he occupied himself in conversation 
till supper, which took place at ten o’clock. At eleven o’clock at the latest the 
king was in bed. After the seven years’ war, Frederic ceased to sup, and then 
his evenings concluded with a conversation with the persons whom he had sum- 
moned to attend him. Such was, with very few exceptions, the disposition and 
occupation of Frederic’s days, during the course of his long life.” 


At the epoch of his assuming the Prussian sceptre, the country, 
thanks to the administration of his predecessor, was in a state 
which enabled him to engage without embarrassment, in any en- 
terprise he might choose to undertake. ‘The population of the 
different portions of the kingdon, amounted to between two and 
three million; the military force to seventy-six thousand men 
in an admirable state of discipline; the annual revenues to seven 
million four hundred thousand crowns; and in the treasury, Fre- 
deric William had left eight million seven hundred thousand 
crowns, the fruits of his savings. Among the first cares of Fre- 
deric after his accession, were the augmentation of his army and 
the advancement of learning—signs of what were to be the cha- 
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racteristics of his reign. Fifteen new battalions were raised ; and 
at the same time Maupertuis, the principal of the French academi- 
cians, was solicited by him with great earnestness to come to Ber- 
lin and establish an academy; which he did. He also made vari- 
ous ameliorations in the administration of his different provinces, 
devoting some time to journeying through them for the purpose 
of personal inspection and investigation. No labour was rejected 
by him which might tend to the benefit of his subjects; he took 
cognizance of every thing himself, and by his attention to the 
minutest details, reduced the functions of his secretaries to those 
of mere clerks. 

The reign of Frederic may properly be divided into four peri- 
ods or epochs :—1. from his accession to the end of the Silesian 
wars—2. the interval between those contests and the seven years’ 
war—3. the seven years’ war—4. from the conclusion of the lat- 
ter to his death. —In the first, we behold him a youthful monarch, 
full of enterprise and daring, planning measures of aggrandizement, 
committing faults in their execution, yet turning these errors to 
the greatest advantage, by acknowledging them to himself, and 
considering and studying them as salutary lessons, and ultimately 
accomplishing his objects with brilliant success. —In the second, we 
view him in that light in which the eye can longest be employed 
without being dazzled by any unnatural glare, or sickened by the 
accompanying aspect of human misery and blood; the light of a 
paternal monarch, diffusing among all classes of his subjects pros- 
perity and contentment, using every effort to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor, restraining within due bounds the rich and the 
great, opening to all without distinction the pure fountains of im- 
partial justice, fostering and extending as widely as possible the 
influence of those liberal and useful accomplishments which shed 
the mildest and most beneficent radiance on the life of man; in a 
word, evincing his highest and least alloyed title to the epithet 
so often gratuitously bestowed, of << great.’’—In the third, the 
adventurous, perhaps presumptuous, youthful leader, is presented 
as the unrivalled captain, without any diminution of his pristine 
activity and ardour, yet warned by previous occurrences, and 
informed by subsequent meditations, and the discretion of riper 
years, how to regulate and temper those qualities so as to render 
their effects almost invariably correspondent with their lustre, 
by availing himself of them for the most part as instruments of 
plans contrived with caution and wisdom; manifesting, at the 
same time, yet more admirable traits than those by which he 
was enabled to achieve innumerable and miraculous victories, 
traits indispensable to the character of a consummate general, 
indomitable fortitude amid overwhelming misfortunes, singular 
penetration in discovering, and celerity in taking advantage of 
every shift and turn of fortune, wondrous resources in retrieving 
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the most disastrous mishaps, elastic buoyancy in rising to the 
surface, when clogged and sunk to the lowest depths by evil 
fortune; by means of which, we see him at length rescuing 
himself and his kingdom from apparently inevitable destruc- 
tion, after the most disproportionate struggle on record, which 
he had maintained for a protracted period, nearly single-handed, 
against a combination of European powers, three of whom were 
each possessed of physical force sufficient, it should seem, to have 
disabled, if not crushed him at once. In the last, the picture 
again exhibits chiefly the mellow tints and celestial colouring of 
peaceful virtues ; a king endeavouring with indefatigable industry 
and perseverance to repair the evils inflicted on his people by 
the demon of strife, and devoting himself with unwearied assi- 
duity to their physical, social, and intellectual advancement. 
Unhappily, however, there is one bright object wanting to the 
completion of this picture. The monarch is seen conferring tem- 
poral blessings on his subjects with lavish profusion, and the eye 
searches for the evidence of his efforts to spread amongst them 
the means of securing others of a higher and more durable na- 
ture. Religious toleration, freedom of conscience, are indeed 
beheld emanating from his hand, but where is the halo which 
should surround this act of enlightened Christianity? Alas! the 
wreath “of blasted leaves and death-distilling fruit,””"—-the night- 
shade that ‘* waves around the sceptic head,” are bound about 
his brows; and this measure of beneficent wisdom is exhibited 
as the mildewing effect of cold indifference to all religion, the 
offspring of heedless infidelity, and not as proceeding from the 
pure and beautiful source we have mentioned. Frederic unfor- 
tunately, as before intimated, was one of those infatuated beings 
to whom the exquisite lines of the bard of Hope were meant to 
apply. 
‘* There live, alas! of heaven-directed mien, 

Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene ; 

Who hail thee, man! the pilgrim of a day, 

Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay ; 

Frail as the leaf in autumn’s yellow bower, 

Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower; 

A friendless slave, a child without a sire, 

Whose mortal life, and momentary fire, 

Light to the grave his chance-created form, 

As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 

And when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 

To night and silence sink for evermore!” 

The first exercise of his military force attempted by Frederic, 
was against the Bishop of Liege, who had protected some revolt- 
ed inhabitants of Herstal, a lordship claimed both by the Prussian 
monarch and the episcopal prince. The former despatched a 
force of two thousand soldiers, who laid the town of Liege under 
contribution, extorting the payment of two millions of ducats, 
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and constraining the bishop to relinquish his pretensions. ‘La 
raison du plus fort est toujours la meilleure,”’ and it must conse- 
quently be supposed that justice was on the side of Frederic. 
This, however, was but an insignificant prelude to the scenes in 
which he was about to be engaged. On the 9th of October, 1740, 
excessive indulgence in the delights of a dish of mushrooms put 
an end to the existence of the Emperor Charles the Sixth, and 
occasioned that series of turmoil and warfare which might justify 
the historian of the epoch, in commencing his narrative with the 
gloomy words with which Tacitus introduces his annals: *‘Opus 
aggredior opimum casibus, atrox preeliis, discors seditionibus.”’ 
Various claimants immediately started up to different portions of 
the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria. They imagined 
they could easily take advantage of the circumstance, that the 
sole descendant of the emperor was a female, regardless of the 
obligations imposed by the Pragmatic sanction. Never, however, 
was there so complete a reckoning without a host, as most of 
them made. Maria Theresa, known for several years by the 
title of Queen of Hungary, ultimately taught them to their cost, 
that there are some female hands as capable of holding the reins 
of government as those of the other sex. 

Frederic was the first to assert his pretensions, ‘‘ with whatever 
justice,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘certainly with very little generosi- 
ty.”” He was also the only one who eventually succeeded in 
making them good, although they nearly induced his total de- 
struction, and caused him to undergo a degree of labour and suf- 
fering, and his kingdom a share of evil, for which it may well be 
doubted whether an adequate compensation was obtained. He 
did not conceive himself bound by the Pragmatic sanction; his 
father, Frederic William, having guarantied it on condition that 
the court of Vienna should secure to him the succession to the 
dutchies of Juliers and Berg, claimed by Prussia; which had 
not been done. Previously to the death of the emperor, Frede- 
ric had made preparations to take advantage, as he himself says, 
of such occasions as fortune might furnish him, for doing him- 
self the justice in that matter which was refused by others. The 
event just mentioned, opened the fairest prospect of accomplish- 
ing his object, and inspired him likewise with the design of sub- 
stantiating the claims which Prussia had for a long time preferred 
to several portions of the province of Silesia, but which her pre- 
vious monarchs had never possessed power and courage enough to 
pursue in the only way by which such difficulties are usually 
settled. Other views, also, beside those of territorial agrandize- 
ment, operated to induce him to take the contemplated step. 
Visions of glory beckoned him on. The reputation of Prussia, 
especially as to military matters, was by no means such as to 
flatter the pride of a high-spirited prince. He longed to elevate 
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it, and by elevating it, to raise his own name to a pinnacle ac- 
cordant with his towering ambition and sanguine hopes. In his 
‘‘ Histoire de mon Temps,’’ he has himself candidly unfolded, 
and we might say, satisfactorily justified—if any thing can justi- 
fy an aggressive war for any other purpose than that of averting 
danger from home—the motives by which he was actuated, in 
plunging into an almost shoreless ocean of blood. 

Having made his arrangements with the secrecy for which he 
was remarkable, he set out for the conquest of Silesia, on the 
18th of December, 1740, at the head of thirty thousand troops. 
At the same time he sent an ambassador to Vienna, to offer to 
Maria Theresa, on condition of her ceding Lower Silesia, his 
assistance against her enemies, and his vote and influence for her 
husband, the Duke of Lorraine, in the diet about to be held for 
the election of an emperor—a proposition which the proud queen 
haughtily refused. In a short time he made himself master of 
the greater part of the province, and after giving his troops some 
repose in winter-quarters, came to a general action on the 10th 
of April, 1741, with the Austrian forces under Marshal Neuperg, 
at Mollwit, near the river Neisse. The unrivalled discipline of 
the Prussian infantry secured the victory, even after the cavalry 
had been routed, and had hurried the king along with it, in its 
flight, to a distance from the field. This last circumstance occa- 
sioned various stories tending to convict Frederic of a somewhat 
unsoldier-like regard to personal safety, and our author seems 
inclined to view it in this light. It appears to us, however, much 
more in unison with his undoubted character for courage, as well 
as with the details of the case, to attribute it to the cause which 
we have stated, and which he himself assigns. The effect of this 
victory, advantageous to his interests, was the determination to 
which it brought the French government to take an active part 
in assisting him to crush the house of Austria, its constant and 
bitter foe. We cannot, however, proceed in a minute narrative 
of the varied occurrences, which resulted from the alliance formed 
between the two powers; and even if the requisite space were at 
our disposal, it would be almost a work of supererogation to avail 
ourselves of it for that purpose. The events of so interesting and 
important a period must be familiar to most of our readers. 

On the 17th of May, 1742, Frederic again defeated the Aus- 
trians in a pitched battle near the village of Chotusitz. This 
fresh disaster induced the Austrian cabinet to make proposals of 
peace, and as Frederic was highly dissatisfied with the remissness 
and want of good faith of his allies, the French and Saxons, he 
consented to treat without them, and the preliminaries were 
signed at Breslau, on the 11th of the ensuing June. By the 
principal article, the Queen of Hungary ceded to the King of 
Prussia more than he had originally demanded—viz. Upper and 
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Lower Silesia and the principality of Glatz, with the exception 
of some not very considerable portions. 

The peace between Austria and Prussia lasted until the spring 
of 1744, when Frederic, having good reason to believe that 
measures had been taken by the former power, in conjunction 
with England and Saxony, to regain Silesia, and make him rue 
his former success, determined to anticipate them with his wont- 
ed vigour. Accordingly, he entered into the alliance formed at 
Frankfort, on the 27th of May, 1744; the other partners of 
| which were France, the Elector Palatine, the King of Sweden, 
in his quality of Landgrave of Hesse, and the Emperor Charles 
VIL. to which title the Elector of Bavaria had been elevated. 
By this treaty a counterpoise was established to the one which 
had previously been formed at Worms, by Austria, England, 
Saxony, Sardinia, and Holland, ostensibly against the emperor, 
but really against the King of Prussia, and the flames of war 
were incontinently kindled— 

* Omnibus in terris que sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangem :” 

All Europe, the whole world indeed, burst into a devastating con- 
flagration, which was not completely extinguished until the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. Prussia, however, did not afford food for it 
during much of its continuance. After a course of nearly unin- 
terrupted success, the most brilliant parts of which were the 
capture of Prague and the two signal victories of Hohen-Fried- 
berg and Svor over the Austrians, achieved by Frederic in per- 
son, and the victory of Kasselsdorf over the Saxons, gained by 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, the most distinguished of the 
Prussian generals, by which Dresden, the capital of the Saxon 
dominions, fell into the hands of the victors—after these suc- 
cesses, we say, Frederic offered moderate terms of peace, which 
were willingly accepted by the Saxons and Austrians. In con- 
sequence, a treaty was signed on the 25th of December, 1745, 
at Dresden, seven days after the victorious king had entered into 
that city, by which he was again secured in the possession of 
Silesia and the county of Glatz, and obtained, besides, one or 
two smaller advantages. If this moderation is not to be ascribed 
to the generosity of Frederic, it entitles him at least to the praise 
of wisdom. A conqueror of less discretion and foresight, under 
similar circumstances, would have grasped as much as his vantage 
ground offered the prospect of gaining; but he saw well that 
every new acquisition he made would diminish his chance of 
preserving in peace what he already possessed, without perhaps 
affording a proportionable increase of means to resist aggres- 
sion. 

‘<It was the fate of Frederic,” says Voltaire, ‘‘to injure Aus- 
tria by war, and France by peace.”” The treaty of Dresden was 
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concluded by him, like that of Breslau, without consulting the 
allies of Prussia; but there can be no doubt that they had pre- 
viously, on both occasions, neglected to fulfil their stipulations 
in relation to the latter, in consequence of which, he did not 
deem himself bound to continue the struggle for their benefit, 
when a withdrawal from it was advantageous to his own interests. 
Besides this consideration, he entertained particular views re- 
specting adherence to treaties, formed much more on the ground 
of expediency than on’that of good faith, which were not calcu- 
lated to render him remarkably scrupulous. These he has deve- 
loped in the preface to his work, “The History of my Time,” 
and seriously maintained in a tissue of sophistry, in which it 
is singular so clear a head as his should ever have been en- 
tangled. It furnishes a powerful evidence of the impossibility of 
entertaining universally just notions of morality, when they are 
not established on the sole infallible foundation of morals—the 
principles of revealed religion. 

Frederic now entered on that second and truly glorious epoch 
of his reign, to which we have alluded in an antecedent page, 
and which may be adduced as abundant proof that heroes are 
not all the same, maugre the assertion of Pope. In one point of 
view he was a hero like Macedonia’s madman, or the fiercer lu- 
natic of Sweden, but how different from both in his general charac- 
ter! Like them, to a certain extent, he was deluded by the false 
glare, the ignis fatuus of military glory; but how unlike them 
was he in the compensation he bestowed on his subjects, for the 
evils which they suffered in consequence of that illusion! Strong 
as was the resemblance he bore to them in his qualifications for 
war, how great the dissimilarity in those required for peace! 

In January, 1746, Frederic returned to his capital, with the 
olive branch in his hand, and was received under triumphal 
arches, the people strewing his path with boughs of fir, «‘faute 
de mieux,”’ as Voltaire somewhat maliciously remarks, and salut- 
ing him with the title which posterity has confirmed, of Great. 
After re-organizing his army, in order the better to preserve 
tranquillity by being able to resist oppression, and repairing as 
much as possible the ravages of war, he set about a work which 
has placed his name by the side of the Justinians and Alfreds. 
The following extract from Lord -Dover’s text will convey an 
adequate idea of it, and at the same time throw some light on his 
character in one or two respects. 

‘‘ The year 1747 was rendered remarkable in the Prussian annals, by the com- 
mencement of the reform of the laws, and of the administration of justice, in the 
Prussian states. The ancient edicts, which were in force in these territories, 
were a barbarous mixture of the Roman and the Saxon laws, which were diffi- 
cult to administer, and even to understand; while they were, at the same time, 


favourable to every species of vexatious delay. Frederic determined, as he him- 
self expresses it, ‘to destroy the hydra of chicanery.’ The two first wars of 
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Silesia had occupied him so much, that he had been obliged to suspend this 
undertaking ; but as soon as they were concluded, he returned to the prosecu- 
tion of it, and continued to keep it in view during the whole of his long reign. 
In the commencement of this great work, he was fortunate in having, as his 
chancellor, the Baron Cocceji, a man of integrity and ability, and who had alread 
distinguished himself in his attempts to ameliorate the laws of Prussia. Cocceji 
had been originally a professor in the university, which existed at Frankfort, on 
the Oder. He afterwards filled different offices during the reign of Frederic 
William, and, among others, that of president of the chamber of justice at Ber- 
lin. While occupying this post, he proposed certain reforms in the manner of 
administering justice ; but Plotho, the minister of justice, who was jealous of 
him, prevented their taking effect. On the death of Plotho, Cocceji succeeded 
him; and forthwith drew up a general plan, with a view to the same object, 
which he presented to the king. Frederic William, however, referred it to some 
of his other lawyers, who like most members of the same profession in all coun- 
tries, being strongly prejudiced in favour of the legal errors and forms and tech- 
nicalities, in which they had been brought up, made an unfavourable report of 
Cocceji’s plan, and it was, consequently, not put into execution. 

**In 1747, Cocceji was made great chancellor, and, under the auspices of a 
more enlightened sovereign, again commenced his task. He still, it is true, 
found difficulties in executing his reform; but supported by the monarch, and 
assisted by Jarriges, who afterwards succeeded him as chancellor, and by other 
able lawyers, he succeeded in compiling a body of laws, which was entitled the 
Code Frederic. 'The most strenuous opponent of these novelties and changes was 
Arnim, the minister of justice : and those lawyers who took his view of the sub- 
ject were, therefore, called Arnimians; while the followers of the chancellor 
were designated by the name of Coccejians. This contest, which ought, from 
the gravity of its subject, to have been kept within the bounds of reason and 
moderation, soon degenerated into all the bitterness of party. Arnim resigned 
his situation ; and Cocceji, using, without mercy, his power as a conqueror, had 
all his followers, who held legal places, turned out. 

** The merits, and they are immense ones, of the Code Frederic as compared 
with the barbaric and confused laws which preceded it, were : first, the reducing 
the whole body of the jurisprudence of the country to one system, agreeing in 
all its parts ; and, secondly, the getting rid of the delays and vexatious impedi- 
ments to justice, which previously existed. Undoubtedly, the new code had also 
many faults ; among which, those that have been the most frequently reproached 
to it, are, the obscurity of some of its enactments, and the want of a lucid and 
clear order in its various provisions. But Frederic was too wise to expect per- 
fection in any work of man ; and he was, besides, well aware that a general code 
of laws can only be rendered as perfect as possible by degrees; by finding out 
its defects in practice, and by remedying them when found out. He, therefore, 
at once put Cocceji’s code into action. It was subsequently much modified by 
succeeding chancellors; till at last, towards the end of the reign of Frederic, in 
1781, M. de Crammer, the then chancellor, almost entirely remodelled it ; and 
gave to Prussia the body of laws, which is still acted upon in that country. 

“ At the same time that the new code was promulgated, great reforms were 
also made in the power and constitution of the different tribunals, which led to 
very beneficial effects, by purifying the source of justice. So anxious was Fre- 
deric, indeed, that impartial justice should be done to all, that he was accus- 
tomed to say, when giving instructions to his judges upon their appointment, 
‘If a suit arises between me and one of my subjects, and that the case is a doubt- 
ful one, you should always decide against me.’ 

‘*Many years after the establishment of the Code Frederic, and the reform of 
the tribunals, Frederic received an answer from a miller, which was the strongest 
illustration he could possibly hope for, of the confidence of the country in the 
laws, and the administration of them. When the King of Prussia had determined 
to build, what is called the new palace of Sans Souci, part of his plan was to 
connect the new building with the old Sans Souci by a pleasure ground, which, 
in fact, exists. A mill occupied part of the ground, which he wished to include 
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in his new garden. He offered to buy it, and to pay for it considerably more 
ihan the value. The miller refused to part with it ; and declared, that he would 
never leave the mill, which had descended to him from his forefathers. The 
king himself, in one of his walks, conversed with the miller upon the subject. 
Becoming at length irritated at the man’s obstinacy, he said to him, ‘ You seem 
not to be aware that. 1 am the master, and that I can take by force what you 
refuse to give up to me.’—‘ Oh,’ replied the miller, ‘ You cannot frighten me in 
this way ; we have judges at Berlin!’ Frederic was so pleased with the answer, 
that he immediately abandoned his plan, and formed his gardens so as not to 
interfere with the patrimony of the miller. 

** One of the points of reform the most insisted upon by the Chancellor Coc- 
ceji to Frederic was, that no appeal to Frederic himself from the tribunals should 
be permitted. The inconveniences of this appeal to the sovereign, who was 

enerally ignorant of the circumstances of the case appealed upon, were mani- 
fold. Already, in 1743, the department of justice had memorialized the king 
upon the disadvantages of this appeal, which they represented, and with reason, 
as adding greatly to the length of the suits, to the detention of the prisoners, 
and to the expenses of the causes. Frederic had then refused to accede to their 
recommendation, alleging, as his reason, that if he consented to it, ‘the judges 
would be able to oppress the poor people of the provinces as much as they 
liked? At the time of the Chancellor Cocceji’s reform, he at length agreed to 
the abolition of the appeal, which renunciation on his part, did not, however, 
Jong continue in force. The anxiety of Frederic to do every thing by himself, 
soon caused him to take a part in the petitions and memorials, which were sent 
to him against the decisions of the different judges. In doing this, he was un- 
doubtedly actuated by the best of motives, namely, that of obtaining impartial 
justice for his people ; but the results of his conduct were not on that account 
the less injurious, both to the tribunals and to the suitors. His arbitrary manner 
of dealing with the sentences pronounced by the courts, decried those who sat 
upon the judgment seat in the eyes of the country ; and the impossibility, on the 
part of the king, to obtain a fair view of the subject under discussion, occasioned 
his frequently committing actual injustice. 

“In criminal sentences, Frederic was always against inflicting severe punish- 
ments; and his objection to putting to death even the greatest criminals, which 
continued during his whole life, does infinite honour to his humanity. This for- 
bearance to shed blood did not, however, extend to the laws which regulated 
the military. The Prussian discipline was of the strictest and harshest kind ; and 
symptoms of insubordination were generally punished with a disproportioned 
rigour. The barbarity of these military punishments, at which humanity shud- 
ders, would appear, at first sight, to be quite incompatible with the compassionate 
intentions usually shown by Frederic towards criminals; but the exaggerated 
notions of discipline, in which he had been brought up, appear, upon all points 
connected with the army, to have extinguished entirely the better feelings of 
his nature. Perhaps (though it is not mentioned as an excuse) his conviction, 
that the existence of Prussia depended upon her army, added to his extreme 
severity for military faults and crimes. Something must also be conceded to the 
natural inconsistency of human nature, increased by the possession of absolute 
sovereignty; which may have led him, though generally merciful, to be some- 
times unreasonably severe. 

“It is certain, however, that few despotic sovereigns (and no sovereignty was 
ever more despotic than that of Prussia in the days of Frederic, for his word was 
law in every branch and every department of government, and over every sub- 
ject of his kingdom,) have ever been more careful than he was, to prevent 
injustice or oppression, or more anxious to mitigate, as much as he was able, 
criminal punishments. On the memorials also, which were sent him against the 
decision of the judges in civil suits, he usually wrote, when he sent them back 
to be reheard, such phrases as these: ‘Do not be so harsh upon the poor;’ ‘I 
do not choose that the lower orders should be oppressed ;’ ‘I will not allow my 
subjects to be tyrannized over;’ &c. Upon one occasion, the Chancellor Fiirst 
proved to the king the injustice of a complaint made by a peasant, and wished 
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to punish the man for having made it ; but Frederic replied, ‘It is not my inten- 
tion that these poor peasants should be imprisoned for faults of this kind. 
Though they are often in the wrong, I cannot bring myself not to listen to their 
complaints. Am I not their father” 

‘‘The advantages resulting to the public from these exhibitions of humane 
feeling, on the part of Frederic, were, however, as has been before remarked, 
greatly overbalanced by the inconveniences, to which his interference in the 
administration of the laws frequently gave rise. As one instance, out of many, 
of the gross injustice he thus unintentionally committed, the account of the 
cause of the miller Arnold may be cited. This case, which made considerable 
noise in Europe at the time it happened, took place many years after the period 
we are now treating of; but as it relates to the system of jurisprudence of Fre- 
deric, it cannot be better placed, than as an illustration of this part of his history. 

‘*In one of the journeys which Frederic made every year, for the purpose of 
reviewing his troops, a miller of the name of Arnold, living near a village in 
Pomerania, presented to him a petition, in which he said, ‘Sire, I pay your ma- 
jesty three hundred rix-dollars of rent for the water-mill, which belongs to you, 
in the village I inhabit; but the Count N diverts the course of the water, 
which is necessary to work the mill; and I have, in consequence, neither the 
means of paying your rent, nor of existing myself.’ Frederic sent the petition 
to the then chancellor, M. de Fiirst, with this marginal note to it: ‘ Let justice 
be done to this miller.” The cause was in consequence tried, and the miller lost 
it. The following year the miller presented another petition, stating to the king, 
that he had lost his cause ; but that, nevertheless, the facts which he had before 
stated to his majesty were correct. Again Frederic sent the petition to the chan- 
cellor, with the following note: ‘Let this cause be brought before the second 
tribunal ; and let great care be taken that justice is done to this man.’ The mil- 
ler again had judgment given against him; and again petitioned the king, but 
more in the language of despair than of complaint. 

* This last petition Frederic kept, with the view of endeavouring to verify the 
facts contained in it. For this purpose he sent to the place, under other pretexts, 
an old military officer, a ma of probity ; and ordered him to visit the spot, and 
to make an exact report, o himself alone, of every thing relating to the mill, 
and of the purposes to which the Count N—— applied the water. The officer, 
whose own estate was situated in the neighbourhood, fulfilled his commission 
without exciting any suspicions, and declared to the king, at his return, that, ! 
after having thoroughly examined the state of things on the spot, he was con- 
vinced that the mill could not work for want of water ; which want of water was 
occasioned, by the diversion of the stream caused by the count, and which was, 
therefore, the cause of the miller’s ruin. P) 

**But Frederic was not content with a single testimony upon the subject. 
After the departure of the officer, he had given the same commission, and in the 
same secret manner, to two other trustworthy persons, who also made him a simi- 
lar report. 

“ Frederic now became extremely indignant with his judges. He sent for the 
Chancellor Fiirst, and the three judges, who sat in the court of appeal. He re- 
ceived them with the greatest severity ; hardly permitting them to utter a word 
in their own defence, while he abused them, without measure, for their injustice 
and villany. He then took a pen, and wrote with his left hand, being at the 
moment suffering under a fit of gout in his right, a sentence, which condemned 
the count to restore, to the use of the miller, all the water which the stream 
contained ; to pay the costs of the suit, and a sum, by way of reparation, to the 
miller. As soon as he had done this, he recommenced his invectives against the 
judges ; told Fiirst he no longer needed his services; ordered them all to be 
confined in the fortress of Spandau; and concluded the audience by literally 
kicking them out of the room! 

**It is obvious that the conduct of the King of Prussia, upon this occasion, was 
neither decorous nor judicious, as practised towards the chief magistrates of his 
tribunals, even supposing they had committed the injustice, of which they were 
accused. But this was not the case. It afterwards appeared that the lands of the 
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4 count were situated lower down the stream than the mill; and that, consequent- 
ly, he did not receive the water, till after the miller had first made use of it. It 
is true, the count, for the purpose of irrigating his meadows, had made new 
channels for the stream, and thus, by increasing the rapidity of its descent, had 
left the original bed lower than was convenient for the purposes of the miller ; 
so that those persons, who made their report to Frederic, were correct in stating, 
that it was the count’s proceedings which had injured the miller. At the same 
time, the judges were entirely justified in the decision they had come to; it 
being a principle of jurisprudence, that a man has a right to do what he pleases 
with a stream which passes through his lands, provided he does not take it away 
from proprietors living below him. Of course it was, at the same time, perfectly 
in the power of the miller to have remedied the inconvenience he complained 
of, by damming up the water to the height that was sufficient for his own pure 
oses. 
; ‘¢ These violent proceedings of Frederic made a great sensation, not only in 
| his own dominions, but throughout Europe. The lawyers of Berlin, and the 
ministers of Frederic, all took the part of the disgraced magistrates; but the 
king refused to listen to them. At length, more than six months after the affair 
had happened, Frederic read an account of the transaction in the ‘Annales Poli- 
tiques’ of Linguet, in which the whole matter was so ably and clearly discussed, 
that he at once saw the error he had committed. In consequence, he forthwith 
{ released the judges from Spandau, and restored them to their seats on the bench; 
: all except the chancellor, with whom he had other causes for being dissatisfied, 
4 and who remained in disgrace. But it was not possible for the king, however 
much he might wish it, to repair the evil he had done. It was long before the 
tribunals of Brandenburgh recovered anything like feelings of independence. 
Judges, who knew themselves liable to be personally insulted by an absolute 
monarch for their decisions, were not likely to think so much of the justice of 
the cases that came before them, as of deciding them in the way which might 
be the least likely to bring upon them similar indignities. And suitors could not 
be expected to look either with respect or confidence towards magistrates, who 
had been or might be so treated by their sovereign. 

“Thiebault mentions, (as a remarkable instance of the power of Frederic over 
himself, with regard to outward appearances, ) that he himself passed the very 
evening, on which the scene with the judges had taken place, with the king. 
As they went out at one door, Thiebault entered at another ; and found the king 
tranquilly seated in his arm-chair, who discussed with him various subjects of 
literature and philosophy, without appearing more agitated or excited than usual. 

“In one point of view, and one alone, the anecdote of the miller, from its 
being so extensively known, had a beneficial effect. It greatly increased the 
popularity of Frederic among the lower orders of his subjects, by proving to 
them, how much their representations and complaints to him were attended to. 
It also had, of course, the effect of making those complaints much more numer- 
rous. One of them became the occasion of showing both the king and one of his 
judges in a very advantageous point of view. A peasant presented to the king 
a petition, against a decision of the tribunal of justice. The man, it would ap- 
pear, had no reason on his side ; but Frederic thought otherwise, and therefore 
sent an order to the tribunal to revise their sentence. The ciuse was heard a 
second time, and the decision was the same as the first. Again the king sent it 
back to the tribunal, who confirmed their former judgments. Upon this Frederic 
became angry, and returned the sentence to Miinchausen, the president of the 
tribunal, with these words written beneath it, ‘Ill-examined into ; ill-considered ; 
ill-decided.’ Miinchausen replied with all the forms of respect; but with these 
remarkable words: ‘ My head is at your disposal, but not my conscience, which 
obliges me to declare, that the judgment ought to continue as it has been 
ae Frederic at first was angry at the president’s boldness; but finding, upon 

urther inquiry, he was in the right, he wrote him a letter applauding his firm- 
ness, and gave him an increase of salary.” 
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markable. To every one of them who came to make complaints 
or requests, he was accessible at all hours and in all places; 
the natural consequence of which was an unbounded attach- 
ment to him on their part. He endeavoured to improve their 
condition in every possible way, and in one respect, especially, 
his efforts to do so should cause his memory to be honoured by 
all who are capable of appreciating true philanthropy. When 
he ascended the throne, great numbers of the cultivators of the 
soil were serfs at the disposal of their feudal lords, without whose 
permission they could not hold property of any kind, or even 
marry. He determined to remove this revolting evil, but was 
obliged to proceed with circumspection and care, as obstacles 
were presented as well by the slaves, whose ignorance rendered 
them fearful of any change, as by the masters themselves. At 
length he had the satisfaction of accomplishing his humane and 
politic object. He first released from servitude all the peasants 
on the domains of the crown, an example which, by degrees, 
was imitated by various Prussian proprietors, so as to enable 
him, finally, in 1766, when he deemed his people better prepared 
for it, to issue a special edict, abolishing all personal bondage 
throughout his dominions. 

Kind as was his treatment of all the inferior classes of his sub- 
jects, there was one towards whom he manifested invariably par- 
ticular consideration. This consisted of the inhabitants of the 
colonies he had planted in different portions of his territories, 
which previously had been barren and desert, by inviting settlers 
from all parts of Europe, building villages for them, and sup- 
plying them with all the means requisite for a comfortable 
subsistence. His father had set him the example in this wise 
measure, and by following it up, he derived abundant remunera- 
tion for all the trouble and expense which he incurred. 

With regard to the defects and merits of his conduct in relation 
to his soldiers, it may not be amiss to transcribe a portion of Lord 
Dover’s text. 

** Determined as Frederic was to rule by himself, and, as it were, in his own 
person, over all the departments of government, he was yet more peculiarly so, 
with regard to every thing connected with the military service. There existed, 
it is true, at Berlin, a minister of war; but his duties were confined to the sub- 
altern detail of providing for the lodging, provisions, and clothing of the army, 
without ever presuming to exercise any authority or any patronage. 

“It was the intention of Frederic, as much from policy as from inclination, 
that the military should be considered the first order in the state. In a country 
like Prussia, fm ae | no natural defences, and surrounded by more powerful 
neighbours than herself, and depending, therefore, for her safety, entirely upon 
the bayonets of her soldiers; this pre-eminence was, perhaps, necessary, at all 
events not unnatural. In order to make it the more complete, Frederic was him- 
self always a soldier. He never appeared except in a military uniform; and 
moreover was accustomed, from time to time, in imitation of his father, to exer- 
cise his soldiers himself; in other words, to perform the office of a drill serjeant. 
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His brother, and the other princes of his family, were also expected to occupy 
themselves in the same manner. 

“ But though the pre-eminence of the military was established, and acknow- 
ledged throughout the Prussian dominions, so excellent was the discipline esta- 
blished by Frederic, that the peaceable citizens had never to complain of any 
exactions or outrages, exercised towards them either by soldiers or officers. One 
excellent regulation of Frederic, with regard to his army, was, the enabling 
persons of all ranks to rise equally to the highest situations, provided they had 
merit—a rule the more admirable, as it was in direct opposition with that esta- 
blished by other despotic sovereigns, and which prevajled over the greater part 
of Europe at that time. How tenacious Frederic was of enforcing his own more 
liberal, as well as more rational, view of military promotion, may be gathered 
from the following anecdote. A Hanoverian count wrote to the King of Prussia, 
requesting him to receive his son into his army, and to make him at once an 
officer, in favour of his high birth. Frederic thought this a very ridiculous pre- 
tension, and dictated, in consequence, the following answer :— 

*** Your letter of the 22d of May has informed me of the request you make to 
me, on the subject of your son. But I am obliged to tell you, that I have long 
forbid any counts being received as such into my army; for when they have 
served one or two years, they retire ; and merely make their short military career 
a subject of vain boasting. If your son wishes to serve, the title of count can be 
of no use to him ; but he will be promoted if he learns his profession well.’ 

** Postscript in the king’s own hand :— 

*** Young counts, who have learned nothing, are the most ignorant people in 
all countries. In England, the king’s son begins by being a sailor on board a 
ship, in order to learn the maneeuvres belonging te that service. If it should mira- 
culously happen that a count could be good for any thing, it must be by banishing 
all thoughts about his titles and his birth, for these are only follies. Every thing 
depends upon personal merit, FREDERIC.’ 

*¢ As the population of his own territories was not sufficient to supply the 
necessary reinforcements for his army, the King of Prussia was obliged to have 
recourse to other means for this purpose. With this view, recruiting parties of 
Prussian officers were sent to different parts of Europe, generally in disguise ; 
whose business it was, to try and persuade the inhabitants of the countries where 
they were, to enter the Prussian service, as well as to engage all the deserters 
they could meet with, and even to seduce others to become deserters. This was 
sometimes a service of danger, as the Prussian recruiters, if found out, were sure 
to be ill-treated, and, upon more than one occasion, were summarily put to 
death. For the toleration of this sort of seduction of men from their duty, no 
excuse can be found ; though it was, perhaps, a less crying act of injustice, than 
the forcible abduction practised by Frederic William. Some instances of this 
latter proceeding, however, occurred during the reign of Frederic, but generally 
without his knowledge. 

** But the most dreadful part of Frederic’s military system was, the extreme 
severity of discipline and of punishment, to which, as has been already men- 
tioned, the soldier was obliged to submit. This was carried to so great a length, 
and desertion was so difficult, that attempts at suicide among the soldiers, in 
order to rid themselves of their misery, were not unfrequent. Doctor Zimmer- 
mann relates, that an officer at Potsdam informed him, that during ten years, 
the number of cases of suicide committed in the little town of Potsdam was 
above three hundred, It also not unfrequently happened, that a soldier murdered 
a child, and then came and gave himself up to justice. This mode of getting rid 
of their lives, was adopted by some of them, instead of suicide, for this reason : 
they thought, that if they committed suicide they should be subject to eternal 
punishment; whereas the murdered infant was sure to go to heaven, and they 
themselves had time to repent of their crime, and to make their peace with the 
Almighty. To such extremitities did the barbarous conduct of their officers 
drive these unfortunate men ; whose despair also sometimes, not unnaturally, 
took the turn of mutiny, and of putting to death the officers who tormented 
them, or were particularly unpopular. 
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**It should be mentioned to his honour, that Prince Henry, the brother of 
the King of Prussia, was always an enemy to the excessive rigour exercised in 
the Prussian army ; and more especially to the blows inflicted on the private 
soldiers, for slight inaccuracies or ignorance in going through their exercise. 
He used to say to his officers, ‘If a soldier performs an evolution ill, it is that you 
have not practised him sufficiently at it: exercise him an additional hour or 
two in the evening, and he will be sufficiently punished. If you strike him, you 
punish him on account of your own idleness!’ 

**The account given by Trenck, in his Memoirs, of the discipline and the toils 
endured by the body-guards of Frederic, to whom he belonged, and who were $ 
considered, in many respects, the most distinguished troops in the service, may . 
give us some idea of the sufferings of the Prussian military. He describes this 
regiment, as the best school for cavalry in the world : it was composed entirely 
of chosen men; and the uniform was the richest possible. He adds that, even 
in time of peace, he had hardly an hour in a day to himself. At four o’clock in 
the morning the exercise commenced ; and trial was made of all the new ma- 
neeuvres, which the king intended to introduce into the tactics of the cavalry. 

These unhappy body-guards were obliged to leap over trenches, which were 
perpetually enlarged, till some of them fell in, and broke their legs or arms. 

They were also obliged, in charging, to leap over hedges, and so to continue 

their charge, at full gallop, for miles together ; the consequence was, that they 
frequently brought home some of their number either killed or wounded. At 
mid-day they mounted fresh horses, and recommenced their labours. It was also 

a very common thing to call them from their beds, and make them mount on i 
horseback twice in one night. This was done to keep them on the alert; and 

any guardsman, who did not present himself on horseback, and fully equipped, | 3 
in the space of eight minutes, was put under arrest for a fortnight. He adds, that 
he himself lost three horses in the space of one year; and that in the same space 
of time, uring peace, the body-guards lost more men and horses, than they had 
done in two battles during the war. 

**It is a more pleasing task, than dwelling upon this picture of harsh military 
servitude, to turn to the kindness, the attention, the familiarity of Frederic 
towards his soldiers, while enduring the fatigues of war. This was invariable ; i 
and endeared him so much to them, that, at his bidding, they were ready to 
affront all difficulties and dangers, and even the certainty of death itself. Papa,’ 
and ‘ Our good old Fritz,’ were the names of endearment by which they distin- 
guished him, His manner of encouraging his soldiers to new exertions, when 
they were fatigued or out of humour, was by a judicious familiarity. Thus, in 
the second war of Silesia, when, on a certain occasion, the army had marched 
all night, and that it was necessary for them to set forward again in the morning 
in the midst of a snow storm, Frederic perceived that they were out of humour, 
and disposed to complain. He, therefore, descended from his horse, and began 
marching in the snow at their head: then, after a few moments of silence, he 
turned round to them and said, ‘Come, my friends, let us march. If we were a 
parcel of cowards, we should be now in our bed-gowns in a warm room: but we 
are soldiers; so come on.’ Upon hearing this appeal the soldiers proceeded 
cheerfully. It was, indeed, his constant habit, whenever the march was a diffi- 
cult one, to place himself at the head of the infantry, and to march on foot, in 
order to encourage them. 

‘* Anecdotes upon this subject might be multiplied, so as to be tedious; but 
there is one which ought not to be omitted, both on account of its affording a 
very striking example of the familiarity, which existed between Frederic and 
his soldiers, as well as of the dangers to which that sovereign exposed his per- 
son. One evening, after a great battle, Frederic approached a fire, which had 
been lighted by some of the grenadiers of his own regiment. The soldiers began 
to ask him where he had been during the battle; ‘ Generally,’ said they, ‘you 
lead us yourself where the fire is hottest ; but this time nobody saw you, and it 
is not right to abandon usso.’ The king, ina good-humoured manner, explained 
to them in what part of the field he had been, and his reasons for being there, 
which had prevented him from being at the head of his own regiment. As he 
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began to grow warm, he unbuttoned his great coat, and a ball dropped out, 
which he had received in his clothes. The hole the ball had made in the great 
coat and coat was also perceptible. Upon this, the enthusiasm of the soldiers 
knew no bounds. They cried out, with all the tenderness of expression, belong- 
ing in the German tongue to the singular pronoun, ‘ You are our own good old 
Fritz ; you share in all our dangers with us : we will all die for you!’ And the con- 
versation concluded with their cheers, and their entreaties to the king, to take 
more care of his own safety.” 


The administration of the finances, which had been placed by 
his father on an exact and simple footing, was greatly improved 
by him; and, according to our author, he arrived, towards the 
end of his reign, as near as any sovereign ever did, to perfection 
in that part of finance which consists in extracting as much as 
possible from the people, without overburthening or impoverish- 
ing them, and receiving into the royal coffers the sums so ex- 
tracted, with the least possible deductions. It was the policy 
of the Prussian monarchs to keep always a considerable treasure 
in reserve, in case of war or other emergencies, knowing, as they 
did, that they could not increase their imposts to any efficacious 
extent ; and in pursuance of this plan, Frederic amassed a sum, 
which, near the close of his reign, amounted to about twelve 
millions of pounds sterling. Besides this, which was preserved 
in the vaults of the palace at Berlin, he had at Potsdam a smaller 
fund of about two millions and a half, called ‘¢ La Chatouille,”’ 
from which he was accustomed to take whatever money he want- 
ed for his buildings, pictures, and other articles of luxury, and 
out of which several establishments were paid. 

There was no measure conducive to the welfare of his subjects, 
which Frederic did not zealously adopt. We have already men- 
tioned several highly important steps taken by him with that 
view, and in addition, he introduced various branches of manu- 
facture, among which may be enumerated those of china, wool- 
lens, and silk, and improved the condition of others; he esta- 
blished great magazines of corn in most of the towns of his 
dominions, by means of which he was enabled to prevent the 
mischiefs resulting from failures of crops, to provision his army 
in time of war, without occasioning inconvenience to the inhabi- 
tants of the country, and further, even when no scarcity was ap- 
prehended, so to regulate the price of the article as to hinder it 
from rising beyond the reach of the lower orders. But the crown- 
ing point of his civil glories, was his enthusiastic earnestness in 
promoting the cause of knowledge—in diffusing as far as his 
sphere of action extended, the inestimable blessings of education. 
After collecting all the information upon the subject which he 
could obtain, he proceeded, by degrees, to found schools on the 
most approved system, throughout his dominions; and one of his 
first questions, says Lord Dover, to the local authorities, in his 
different tours, always related to the means of instruction which 
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each neighbourhood enjoyed. When these appeared to him de- 
ficient, they were immediately increased. It thus happened, that 
at several periods of his reign, he established as many as sixty 
schools in the course of one year. 


** He was also very solicitous to improve the mode of education of the higher 
orders. With this view, he favoured and encouraged his colleges and universi- 
ties, by granting them privileges, and procuring for them able professors. But 
his great work in favour of education, was the extensive establishment he 
founded at Berlin, under the name of T’he Civil and Military School for the sons 
y gentlemen. At the first institution of this school, he wrote himself a long and 

etailed instruction, for the professors who conducted it. In this he decided for 
them, what they were to teach, as well as the manner of teaching ; and explain- 
ed, in detail, the regulations of every kind, which he wished to have enforced. 
This document is doubly valuable, first, as proving the extreme interest taken 
by Frederic in this establishment, and the degree to which he had studied the 
subject of education ; and secondly, from the ability with which it is composed for 
the purposes intended. 

** Nor did the care of Frederic, for the Civil and Military School, cease with 
its establishment. He continued always feelingly alive to its interests ; and one 
of his constant cares was the procuring for it able and trustworthy professors. 
Of these the greaternumber came either from Paris or Switzerland; and the 
king was accustomed to employ D’Alembert, Diderot, and other learned men, 
to choose them for him. Among those who did most honour to this establishment, 
may be mentioned Sulzer, Toussaint, Weguelin, De Castillon, Borrelly, and 
lastly, Thiebault, from whose account this short notice is taken. 

**The Academy, the restoration of which by Frederic has been already no- 
ticed, was the subject of the peculiar attention of its sovereign. By the advice 
of its first president, Maupertuis, this institution was divided into four classes-—- 
mathematics, experimental philosophy, metaphysics or speculative philosophy, 
and literature ; the union of which different branches formed ‘ The Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres.’ The funds of this society proceeded 
principally from the monopoly of the publication of almanacs. It had also the 
monopoly of the publication of the laws, and of maps and charts; as well as the 

ossession of certain estates, planted with mulberry trees for the encouragement 
of the cultivation of silk-worms; but these latter sources of revenue never 
proved very considerable. The king meee to it apartments in a vast build- 
ing belonging to him, of which the lower floor was occupied as the royal stables. 
This destination occasioned M. Formey, the secretary of the Academy, to re- 
mark, that ‘his majesty had placed the horses and mules below, and the asses above.’ 

‘*In the same building, the king established an academy or school of painting, 
which, however, having only very insufficient funds at its control, never arrived 
either at eminence or consideration ; but continued to linger on unnoticed. 

“It was one of the most constant cares of Frederic’s life, to induce learned 
and scientific men to become members of his Academy ; and to come and settle 
at Berlin, and there prosecute the course of their studies. In consequence. of 
these efforts, this literary society was at different times dignified and adorned by 
the talents and labours of Euler, Voltaire, Algarotti, Maupertuis, D’Argens, 
D’Arnaud, Sulzer, Bitaubé, Merian, Lambert, Margraff, Achard, La Grange, 
Beguelin, Formey, Toussaint, Denina, Ramler, Castillon, and others of equal 
merit. 

“ Frederic showed his affection for his Academy, not only in his anxiety to 
procure for it worthy members, but also by writing papers upon various subjects, 
to be read at its sittings. He also frequently composed the funeral orations of 
academicians of celebrity, which it was the custom to read at the Academy, upon 
the occasion of its first meeting after theirdeaths. Thiebault gives us an account 
of several, which he was himself employed by the king, first to correct, and 
afterwards to read to the Academy. Among these was the one occasioned by the 
death of Voltaire ; and another by that of his nephew, Prince Henry of Prussia ; 
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whose loss, according to Thiebault, he seems to have most feelingly and deeply 
deplored.” 


The name of Voltaire is mentioned in the above extract, 
amongst those whom the king induced to reside for a time at 
Berlin, and certainly there are few more curious episodes in the 
history of any remarkable personage, than that which is furnish- 
ed by the anomalous relations between Frederic and the French 
wit. The details, however, of the case, are so familiar to every 
general reader, that it is needless to dwell upon them here; yet 
they are highly important in the light which they shed upon the 
characters of two such extraordinary beings. At the same time 
they convey a melancholy commentary upon the miserable weak- 
ness of poor human nature, even where it is invested with attri- 
butes which would seem to disdain even the most distant com- 
munion with any of its grovelling frailties. 

In 1756, commenced the famous struggle which ‘‘ immortalized 
Frederic and the Prussian nation, but brought the state to the 
brink of destruction.”’ ‘* Louis the XIV.,”’ says Voltaire, ‘* was 
admired for having resisted singly the combined power of Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and Holland; but we have witnessed a 
more extraordinary event in our day—an elector of Brandenburgh 
withstand unaided all the efforts of Austria, Russia, France, 
Sweden, and a moiety of the empire.’’ The incidents of the seven 
years’ war, it would be altogether impossible to detail within our 
restricted limits; but we may refer for a satisfactory, if not a 
striking account of them, to Lord Dover’s pages. They should 
be thoroughly studied, in order to appreciate the full extent and 
splendour of Frederic’s military abilities. It should be well un- 
derstood, how exclusively, we might say, to the exertion of these 
was the Prussian kingdom indebted for its rescue from a fate like 
that which overwhelmed Ilium, and Carthage, and Greece, and 
Rome—it should be felt how grand was the spectacle he exhibit- 
ed, of the power of mind over the most preponderating physical 
force—to be able to indicate the rank on the rolls of human great- 
ness to which he is entitled. For our own parts, we do not hesi- 
tate to express a firm conviction, that an impartial estimate of the 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties by which he was beset, and 
of his immediate agency in overcoming them with scanty means, 
must satisfy every unprejudiced inquirer, that no chief, whose 
deeds are recorded in either ancient or modern story, was ever 
gifted with higher endowments of mind and spirit combined, 
with faculties better adapted to every emergency. There is in- 
deed one man, whom, take him for all in all, we should place 
above and beyond,— 


Whose name’s a watchword, such as ne’er 
Shall sink while there’s an echo left to air— 
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but he is a being unimitated and inimitable; as completely set 
apart from the rest of mankind, as is the one only sun from the 
planets. We need not say that it is now no longer American 
egotism, that it is the concurring voice of both hemispheres, 
which prompts and authorizes the assertion, that this man is 
Washington. 

Among the dialogues of Lucian, there is one in which the 
interlocutors are Alexander, Scipio, and Hannibal, who con- 
tend before Rhadamanthus for the palm of military fame, until 
at length a decision is pronounced by the Tartarian judge with 
regard to their relative pretensions and deserts. The prece- {3 
dence, of course, is awarded to the countryman of the author, 
while, if we mistake not, the second place is accorded to Scipio, 
the Carthaginian being put beneath both—an arrangement with 
which, by the way, it might easily be shown that justice had 
much less to do than national predilections. It would not be 
an uninteresting task to attempt a colloquy of a similar kind, 
selecting however an arbitrator less open to undue bias than 
the one just mentioned, in which Frederic should be confront- ? 
ed with any two worthies of modern Europe. It would be 
found, we think, by a candid investigation, that Frederic was 
inferior to Napoleon alone in the general eclat of his victo- 
ries, whilst they were on most occasions achieved against greater 
odds, and more palpably, perhaps, by the skill of the gene- 
ral—that in elasticity, in ability to repair disaster, in power to 
bear up against adversity, in all those qualities, in short, by 
which fortune may be defied and commanded, he was superior 
to that wondrous personage—that we may apply to him, with 
strict justice, what we cannot do to the other, a sentence which 
he himself has recorded in his *¢ History of my Time: «Le 
plus grand général du monde, seroit celui qui dans les diverses 
fortunes conserveroit un esprit égal et qui ne sépareroit jamais 
Vactivité de la prudence.”” In proof of what we have said, it is 
only necessary to refer to the career of Napoleon from the mo- 
ment of his first discomfiture in Russia, and contrast it with the 
conduct of Frederic, during the seven years’ war. Even after 
the battle of Leipsic, the emperor of the French was master of 
proportionably far greater means of retrieving his affairs, than 
the other could, at any period of the renowned struggle, have op- 
posed to the power of his enemies. In fine, if there be truth, as 
undoubtedly there is, in the phrase of Cicero—Quo difficilius hoc 
preclarius—then the palm must be awarded to Frederic, as the 
one who surmounted the greatest obstacles with the least exter- 
nal assistance. 

From the close of the seven years’ war in 1763, until the death 
of Frederic, his history presents a course of wise and paternal 
government, which rendered him an object of unlimited venera- 
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tion to his subjects, and of universal admiration to his contem- 
poraries. It was interrupted only by the war of the Bavarian 
succession, which lasted for about a year, and in which he ap- 
peared in the glorious light of the defender of the liberties of the 
Germanic body, and of the rights of its princes, against the en- 
croachments and usurpations of the House of Austria. There 
is no doubt,”’ says our author, ‘¢ that a wish to curb the grasping 
power of his ancient enemy, as well as to arrest the restless am- 
bition of the young emperor, Joseph the Second, influenced him 
in the course he took; but still there must have entered into his 
motives much of the better feelings of our nature—compassion 
for the oppressed, and indignation at the oppressor—for he had 
personally nothing to gain in the war into which he plunged, and 
from entering into which, his age, his former laurels, and his 
powerful position in Europe, would have seemed naturally to 
have exempted him.” There is, indeed, one blot, and that of no 
light dye, upon this portion of his career ; we allude to the share 
he took in the partition of Poland, for which the most subtle 
casuist would be at a loss to invent an excuse, save, perhaps, the 
preposterous one that the other actors in this scene of iniquity 
would have executed it at all events, and that he only took ad- 
vantage of an inevitable event. But maledictions and anathemas 
have been heaped upon the heads of the perpetrators of the crime, 
of such vehemence, and in such quantities, that it would be a 
waste of paper to express more in relation to it than a mere sen- 
timent of unqualified reprobation. 

Amidst all the cares and distractions of sovereignty, Frederic 
did not intermit his studies and literary pursuits. At no period, 
if we may become a little mythological, did he allow himself to 
be so engrossed with his sacrifices at the altars of Jupiter and of 
Mars, as to neglect entirely his devotions at the shrines of Mi- 
nerva and Apollo. Nor was he an unfavoured worshipper at the 
latter, although he may appear with a more imposing and bloom- 
ing chaplet in the temples of government and war. His talents 
as a writer would, we are confident, have earned for him no small 
celebrity, even if segregated from his other higher titles to fame. 
The principal works which he composed, are historical. <¢ It 
belonged to Czsar,”’ says Voltaire, ‘« to write his commentaries,”’ 
and this has been fully done by Frederic. The “ History of my 
Time,” comprising the account of the Silesian wars ; the “ History 
of the seven years’ war ;”’ the «¢ Memoirs from the peace of Hu- 
bertsbourg, 1763, to the end of the partition of Poland, 1775 ;”’ 
and the ‘‘ History of the war of Bohemia, in 1778 ;?? furnish al- 
most a complete series of annals with regard to his career. Their 
merits and defects are so nearly identical, that the same observa- 
tions are applicable to each. They were all composed immediate- 
ly after the occurrence of the transactions they record, and wear 
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such an aspect of unadulterated truth, that no one, the most scep- 
tical, can deem them obnoxious to the sweeping invective of 
Walpole against history. The impartiality, indeed, of Frederic, | 
is striking, and perhaps the anxious desire he seems to have felt ; 
to be fair to both enemies and friends, has caused him sometimes } 3 
to be rather too indiscriminately lavish of praise. His ingenuous- 

ness in avowing his own faults, and his naiveté almost, in disclos- 

ing his resolutions and efforts.to profit by them as useful lessons, 

furnish an exemplary instance of the manner in which the re- 
commendation of the wise man—yvi6 s adrdv,—is efficacious in 
conducting to great results. We do not recollect the case of | 
an autobiographer, who has so completely overcome the natural 
and almost irresistible impulse to exhibit one’s own excellence 
in the most favourable light. Nota particle of evidence that these 
productions proceeded from the pen of the king, is afforded by 

any laudatory allusions to himself. In fact, the fault is on the 

other side; for not unfrequently, his merits are suffered to remain 

in the shade, where a third person would have displayed them in 
brilliant colours. His own deeds he allows to speak for them- ) 
selves, giving merely a bare relation of them, and thus often doing 
himself injustice, as, in many instances, it is indispensable for 7 
the proper appreciation of the real qualities of things, to view them 
in strong relief. A literal translation, it is said, is not always the 
most faithful, and so it may be affirmed, that a simple narrative 
does not invariably convey an adequate idea of the nature of facts. 

The principal fault of these works, is their tedious minuteness 
of detail, in matters, even, intrinsically insignificant. But they 
are written with spirit, contain not a few acute and sagacious re- 
marks, and cannot fail to be read with interest and advantage. — 
In addition to these volumes, there is another historical publica- 
tion of Frederic, which we have not yet named: the Memoirs of 
the House of Brandenburgh. It was the first work of the kind 
accomplished by its author, and in one respect, that of terseness 
and concision, may be pronounced the best. His other prose 
works consist of dissertations and essays on various subjects, a 
voluminous correspondence with many of the distinguished per- 
sons of the day, especially the famous wits and philosophers of 
Paris, and eulogies elicited by the deaths of relations and friends. | 
The latter he was wont to have read at the meetings of the Aca- 
demy, which was generally done by Thiebault, who was also the 
individual usually employed to correct them beforehand. 

The oo effusions of Frederic, are worthy, in number at 
least, of their prosaic brethren. Making verses was a supreme 
felicity, an absolute mania with him throughout life. Amid all 
the bustle of the camp, the hazards of the march, the toil of the 
cabinet, he constantly resorted to it, to use his own words, as 
‘a real enjoyment, a perfect and delightful relaxation.”’ In his 
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letters on nearly all subjects, he is perpetually straying from 
the prose path in which he sets out, into the flowery meads and 
fields of rhyme. Ovid, himself, could hardly have experienced 
greater difficulty than he did, in keeping within the bounds of 
unmetrical phraseology, and almost with as much confidence as 
that exquisite poet, might he have said, 


Toto Helicone relicto, 
Scribere conabar verba soluta modis ; 
Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
Et quod tentabam dicere, versus erat. 


The best of his offerings to the Muse, is “The Art of War,” 
which contains many fine lines, and several passages of decided 
excellence; but generally speaking, the quality of his verse is 
not in keeping with its quantity, and does not rise much above 
the level which, according to the prince of poetical critics, will 
be immortalized by neither gods, nor men, nor columns. 

We have thus given, we believe, an insight into the public 
character, if it may so be called for the sake of distinction, of the 
illustrious subject of Lord Dover’s volumes; and we may now 
say a few words respecting the man as he was in private life. 
Voltaire described him, in his piquant manner, as resembling a 
marble table, ‘dur et poli,”” but there can be no doubt of the 
injustice of this comparison. Without question, it cannot be pre- 
tended that he was endowed with very quick and delicate sensi- 
bilities, yet, besides the general tenor of his conduct in proof of 
the average goodness of his disposition, there are various authen- 
tic anecdotes on record, which evince any thing but a lack of 
sound and affectionate feeling. The following extract from Thie- 
bault’s ‘‘Souvenirs,”’ translated by Lord Dover, in which the 
contrast between the king and his illustrious younger brother 
is ingeniously managed, will convey a just estimate of both. 


‘* ¢ The countenances of both the king and Prince Henry were much marked, 
and very characteristic. But the king had a handsome head, which did not, 
however, prevent the expression of his face from being very harsh, when he 
chose it; while the prince, who was any thing but handsome, soon appeared 
very pleasing. No one ever, perhaps, had eyes more full of life and talent, or 
with an expression more penetrating, and, at the same time, more agreeable, than 
the first, and yet they easily became terrible and overpowering. The second 
had eyes, which almost squinted, and at first sight appeared very stern; and yet 
it was impossible to hear him talk for two minutes, without forgetting this defect. 
The elder brother had a turn of mind, which was easy sparkling, full of 
sallies and epigrams, naturally turned to gaiety and raillery; but penetrating, 
and, if the expression may be permitted, prophetic, and possessing that sort of 
finesse, which circumvents others, and partakes of the character of deceit. 
Prince Henry’s understanding was of a serious kind, but without slowness ; he 
was fond of discussion, but without pedantry ; severe, but without malice ; deli- 
cate, without falseness ; true and just, without harshness or solemnity ; his finesse 
was only prudence, and was confined to the discovery of that of others, in order 
not to be overreached by them. Every man of observation would have been 
enchanted to approach and listen to the king occasionally, and would have ad- 
mired him. Every man of honour and feeling would have wished to pass his life 
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with the prince, and would have loved him. The former scattered his intellect 
in society with profusion: the latter never failed to render it agreeable, by the 
most delicate attentions to others, and the most obliging civilities. Both of them 

were more than instructed—they were learned : both had equally the depth, the 
extent, and the fertility of genius. They have both executed great things in 

war and politics; but the one performed them, as if by inspiration, and the other 

with reflection and calculation. Hence it has arisen, that the one committed 

many faults, but achieved many more great deeds; and that the other, hav- 

ing also done much, had no faults to reproach himself with. With regard to 

their failings, the king might be reproached with having too little, and the 
prince too much, confidence in others. As to discretion, the king sometimes 

told too much from passion ; the prince was never indiscreet, except about what 
concerned himself personally ; because the first was more naturally irritable, and 

the latter was only frank. Both were very proud on particular occasions ;—the 

king, when he thought any one was about to be wanting in respect to him; the } 
prince, when any one ha‘ actually been so.’ ” 
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To this we may add the following description, by Dr. Moore, 
of Frederic’s personal appearance. 


* © The King of Prussia is below the middle size, well made, and remarkably 
active for his time of life. He has become hardy by exercise and a laborious life; 
for his constitution originally seems to have been none of the strongest. His look 
announces spirit and penetration. He has fine blue eyes; and, in my opinion, his 
countenance, upon the whole, is agreeable. Some who have seen him are of a dif- 
ferent opinion; all who judge from his portraits only must be so; for although I have 
seen many, which have a little resemblance to him, and some which havea great 
deal, yet none of them do him justice. His features acquire a wonderful degree 
of animation, while he converses. He stoops considerably, and inclines his head 
almost constantly to one side. His tone of voice is the clearest and most agreea- 
ble in conversation I ever heard. He speaks a great deal; yet those who hear 
him regret he does not speak a great deal more. His observations are always 
lively, very often just; and few men possess the talent of repartee in greater 
perfection. He hardly ever varies his dress, which consists of a blue coat, lined 
and faced with red, and a yellow waistcoat and breeches. He always wears boots | 
: with hussar tops, which fall in wrinkles about his ancles, and are oftener of a 
dark brown than a black colour. His hat would be thought extravagantly large 
in England, though it is of the size commonly used by the Prussian officers of ca- 
valry. He generally wears one of the large side corners over his forehead and eyes, 
and the front cock on one side. He wears his hair cued behind, and dressed 
with a single buckle on each side. From their being very carelessly put up, and 
unequally powdered, we may naturally conclude, that the friseur has been greatly 
hurried in the execution of his office.. He uses a very large gold snuff box, the 
lid ornamented. with diamonds, and takes an immoderate quantity of Spanish 
snuff, the marks of which very often appear on his waistcoat and breeches. 
These are also liable to be soiled by the paws of two or three Italian greyhounds, | 
which he often caresses.’ ” 


In the beginning of the year 1785, the health of Frederic be- 
an to give way. His chief complaint was gout, and as he re- | 
fused to submit to the regimen prescribed by the physicians, and 
rsisted in indulging himself with his accustomed heedlessness, 
in the pleasures of the table, he grew constantly worse. He be- 
came dropsical, and suffered intensely, but still continued with 
wonderful fortitude to discharge the duties of his station in the 
most punctual and energetic manner. At length, on the 17th of 
August, 1786, he expired, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, and 
the forty-sixth of his reign, presenting as impressive an instance 
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as ever was offered of the force of Massillon’s sublime reflection 
on the death of Louis XIV.:—<‘ Dieu seul est grand, et dans 
ces derniers moments sur-tout ot il préside 4 la mort des rois de 
la terre; plus leur gloire et leur puissance ont éclaté, plus, en 
s’évanouissant alors, elles rendent hommage 4 sa grandeur su- 
préme ; Dieu paroit tout ce qu’il est, et Vhomme n’est plus rien 
de tout ce qu’il croyoit étre.”’ 





Art. IV.—THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


1. New-York Tariff Address.—2. Free Trade Memorial and 
Supplement.—3. Debate in the Senate on Clay’s Resolu- 
tions. Washington: 1832. 


THERE is no subject which for years past has so greatly agi- 
tated the public mind, as the Zariff, and none in which the 
destinies of our country are more deeply involved. An extra- 
ordinary event in the history of nations, is near at hand. The 
payment of our national debt will soon take place, and with it 
ought to cease those exorbitant duties on imports which have 
hitherto found some slight justification in the existence of a debt, 
and the necessity for its liquidation. 

The two great parties have, for some time past, been arraying 
and marshalling their forces, and the present session of Congress 
has been looked to by all as the time when some definitive ac- 
tion would take place, which would fix permanently the policy 
of the government. Meantime, the press has been groaning un- 
der essays, pamphlets, reports, memorials, expositions, &c., which 
have been produced on this most important and engrossing sub- 
ject. Two conventions have met during the past year; the Free 
Trade and the Tariff convention—the former, perhaps, the ablest 
body which has met in this country since the adoption of the 
Constitution; and the latter, respectable for both numbers and 
talents. From these two conventions, our political world has 
been inundated with both theory and statistics. 'These have been 
followed up by the debate in the Senate of the United States, 
upon Mr. Clay’s resolution, which has called forth the finest 
talents of that able body. 

There has been thus a vast deal of valuable matter laid before 
the public, but in so diffused and disjointed a form as to render 
it in a great measure inaccessible to the mass of readers ; we pro- 
pose, therefore, in the present article, to give a brief, but com- 
prehensive view of the whole subject, without which, its vast 
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and overwhelming importance cannot be properly estimated. In 
taking this view, we shall notice the several productions above 
mentioned, as they may respectively bear on the various points 
falling under consideration. 

The following order will be pursued. 

Ist. The general argument in favour of free trade will be 
briefly stated. 

2d. The favourite argument of the Restrictionists will be ex- 
amined, and shown to be unfounded. 

3d. The operation of restrictive laws will be pointed out, and 
shown to be sectional, especially in extensive countries like the 
United States, embracing so great a diversity of interests. 

1. General argument in favour of free trade.—To attain 
the happiness of which our nature is susceptible, and to ward off 
the evils with which a mysterious Providence has surrounded 
us, are the great objects of every rational being in his progress 
through life. —« Pleasure and pain are our sovereign masters’? — 
our great law-givers; from these spring all our numerous wants, 
for the gratification of which we use our labour, our skill, and 
our capital. It is the intensity of our wants, and the difficulty of 
production, which constitute the source of all exchangeable value, 
by giving rise to consumption. 

It is evident, that if the hand of Providence had thrown around 
us, in illimitable abundance, the means of gratification, so that 
we could walk abroad, and take at pleasure, from the store- 
house of nature, whatever our wants required, then there would 
have been no exchangeable value—no barter—no commerce. 

But these means are limited in quantity, and require the labour 
of man for their perfection; hence the origin of value and of 
exchanges. 

The governments of antiquity used frequently, in their zeal 
for action, to endeavour to counteract the operation of some na- 
tural wants, and prevent the growth of artificial ones—but go- 
vernments of modern times, and especially of our own country, \ 
have wisely left these, (except in few cases, detrimental to the 
interests of society,) to individual control, and have abstained 
from all attempts at regulating or suppressing them, as unjust, 
and hostile to individual liberty and security. 

It is not necessary then, in this exposition, to discuss the nature 
of our wants, with a view to determine which are proper and 
commendable, and which censurable. No freeman in this civil- 
ized age, will submit to dictation from government in this respect. , 
Without paying any attention then to the propriety or impro- 
priety of our wants, without attempting to ascertain their relative 
importance, we will proceed at once to a consideration of the 
means for their gratification, and the laws by which their pro- 
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duction is regulated, with a view to ascertain the advantages of 
freedom of trade. 

When we cast a glance at the complex condition of our species, 
and reflect that our wants are various and almost infinite, we are 
apt to feel a lack of confidence in the undirected and unassisted 
energies of man, and to become apprehensive lest some of our 
wants may go unsupplied. Now let us inquire, under what cir- 
cumstances this supply is apt to be most abundant, and the best 
adapted to our wants? Surely, when each man is left to pursue 
the dictates of his own self-interest, in production and consump- 
tion. If government attempt to regulate these matters, it is apt 
to fail entirely in its object; or it oppresses and does mischief 
from ignorance of individual concerns, from partiality or vice. 
The individual knows best his capacity, his inclination, his skill, 
and his means of success, and consequently he needs not the guar- 
dian care of government. In general, too, the government at- 
tempting to organize and direct the labour of the country, violates 
the rights of its citizens; for surely there is no privilege—no 
right more dear than that which each individual has in the direc- 
tion of his own labour and capital. Ifa decree were to emanate 
from the government, which, like the laws of Egypt, should force 
every man to follow the trade of his father, its injustice and im- 
policy would excite the indignation of all, and yet laws for pro- 
hibition and protection have a similar bearing. 

But how do we know that individual interest will prompt to 
the production of all those various commodities of which we stand 
in need? We know it, because we know that the value of every 
commodity throughout the whole range of production depends 
on its peculiar adaptation to the supply of some one of our wants 
—that if deficient in quantity, it will rise in exchangeable value, 
and then the interest of man will prompt him to turn his labour 
and capital to its production, until its supply be adequate to the 
demand, and thus it is that the argus eyes of self-interest are ever 
exploring all the numerous channels of industry, and presiding 
over the movement of capital and labour. And although there 
may be a few reckless, dissipated individuals, in all societies, who 
listen not to its dictates, yet the history of all mankind conclu- 
sively shows that the great majority are governed by their in- 
terest—that the desire to accumulate, far overbalances the dis- 
position to squander, and that from the reign of the patriarchs 
down to the present time, it has been the blunders, the follies, 
and the vices of government, which have overturned empires, 
and not the dissipation and mismanagement of individuals. — 
What then are we to think of the following assertion, gravely 
put forth by a Senator of the United States? “It is now well un- 
derstood, that the great secret of national wealth in any country, 
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consists in finding profitable employment for all the citizens and 
subjects of such country who are willing to labour.””* Such an 
assertion as this, mistakes completely the end of government, 
and if practised upon, would lead to the most pernicious conse- 
quences. 

If then, each individual can best pursue his own interest when 
let alone, it necessarily follows, that freedom of commerce is for 
the public advantage. The whole must ever be what the parts 
are—national wealth can only be the aggregate of individual 
wealth. 

Axiomatic as this truth appears to be, it has however been 
objected to, upon the grounds that the interest of the nation, or 
rather, of the government, may be opposed to that of individuals, 
and that the latter must yield.—We deem it sufficient to answer, 
that this objection is despotic in principle, and subversive of all 
true liberty—the welfare of the people should ever be the polar 
star of the statesman. In the appropriate language of the Virgi- 
nia bill of rights; “all power is vested in, and consequently de- 
rived from the people—Magistrates are their trustees and ser- 
vants, and at all times amenable to them ; and government is, or 
ought to be, instituted for the common benefit, protection, and 
security of the people, nation, or community.” 

Away then with the false and despotic doctrine of opposition 
of interest between the government and the people, and the ne- 
cessity for acquiescence on the part of the latter. An Autocrat 
of Russia, or a Sultan of Constantinople, who may look on his 
empire as a patrimonial possession, may entertain such notions 
as these, but they suit not a land of liberty like ours. 

So far we have placed the general argument for free trade, on 
politico-economical grounds alone. We cannot, however, con- 
clude this branch of our subject, without adverting to the moral 
influence of this system on the world at large. 

Throughout the whole human family, we witness the utmost 
dependence among all its members, from infancy to manhood. 
All the faculties and desires of man, announce him to be a crea- 
ture of relation and dependence; and the physical incapacity of 
each one, when unassisted, to procure for himself all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, further proves this fact. —Again, if we 
look to the different capacities and adaptations of different soils 
and climates, and witness the different characters and energies 
of the population spread over them, we see in these differences, 
a manifestation of the designs of Providence; we are led at once 
to the origin of commerce, and the striking advantages of free 
trade are unfolded to our view. 
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** Hic segetes, illic veniunt felicius uvz ; 
Arborei fetus alibi, at que injussa virescunt 
Gramina,” &c. 


** Continuo has leges zterna que federa certis 
Imposuit natura locis.” 


The first moral advantage flowing from this mutual intercourse 
and freedom of commerce among nations, so clearly recommend- 
ed by nature’s works, is the tendency which it has to check com- 
mercial jealousies and rivalries, and the wars and bloodshed con- 
sequent on them. 

It is impossible for us to look over the page of history, and 
contemplate the condition of mankind through past ages, without 
feelings of shame and horror at the blood-stained scene. We are 
almost disposed to yield to the gloomy doctrine of Hobbes, that 
man is pugnacious, and war is his natural state; for we find the 
annals of man to be little else than a record of wars, massacres, 
sieges, and conquests. 

A large proportion of these wars which have desolated the 
earth, especially in modern times, have arisen from commercial 
jealousies and monopolies.—They have been frequently waged 
for distant territories, valuable only for purposes of commerce. 
Freedom of trade is calculated to cut off at once this fruitful 
source of war—to create a mutual dependence and sympathy 
among nations—to produce a unity of interest among them, and 
thereby to bind them together in harmony and concord. The 
doctrine of free trade is the doctrine of Christianity and of an 
enlightened philanthropy. One of the wisest men of the last 
century, under the unfortunate delusion of the doctrines of the 
restrictive system, exclaimed, ‘such is the lot of humanity, that 
the patriotic desire for one’s country’s grandeur, is but the wish 
for the humiliation of one’s neighbours ;”’ that ‘it is clearly im- 
possible for one country to gain except by the loss of another,”’ 
and could we expect peace and concord among nations, if each 
was a convert to this gloomy and misanthropic doctrine; would 
not the stern mandate of patriotism to each one be, hate thy 
neighbour as thou lovest thyself, instead of the Christian com- 
mandment? In the emphatic language of the Senator from South 
Carolina, who has stood forth upon several great occasions the 
champion of the south, sustaining her rights and her interests, 
with an ability and a zeal which have commanded the admi- 
ration of both friends and opponents, we may truly say—*‘ the 
restrictive policy is founded on the triumph of the selfish princi- 
ple. It assumes that the natural position of nations towards each 
other, is one of enmity and rivalship, founded on a supposed op- 
position of interests. The doctrine of the old school was that 
what was gained by one nation, was necessarily lost by another.”’* 


* General Hayne’s Speech on Clay’s Resolutions. 
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Upon the free trade .principle, the interests of nations are in- 
terwoven—the prosperity of one is conducive to that of another. 
No commercial nation, not even a great commercial city could 
be blotted from the world, without making every other feel and 
lament the void. No quarrel could arise between two hostile 
parties, but the kind mediation of others would be offered, to ter- 
minate the difference and restore harmony. Free trade makes 
it the interest of all nations to agree, and it lessens the occasions 
of wars. Thus peace is truly the natural state of the world when 
governed by this system. 

We will now conclude this branch of our subject, by an allu- 
sion to the tendency of free trade to diffuse civilization and Chris- 
tianity over the world. Few have been the nations which have 
arisen to power, wealth, and civilization, alone and unaided by 
others. Let us look to the history of the world, and we find al- 
most constantly, that commerce has been the parent of civiliza- 
tion—the merchant, in pursuance of his interest, has truly been 
the civilizer of the world. Pure philanthropy and benevolence 
have done comparatively nothing, and even the partial good 
which has been achieved, has been effected through the instru- 
mentality of commerce. 

Look to Greece and Rome, and you find them indebted to 
foreign nations for their civilization. Look to the nations of 
modern times, which have taken the lead in wealth and civiliza- 
tion, and you find that they were indebted to commerce for their 
advancement. —Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Amalfi, Flanders, 
the Hanse towns, and Holland, all owed their prosperity to com- 
merce. It was commerce which sent forth the Spaniard and the 
Portuguese on those voyages which perfected the geography of 
the world. It was the golden vision of the trade to India, that 
gave rise to the sublime enterprise of Columbus, and led to the 
discovery of a new world. And if we should here be challenged 
by our opponents, to produce some instances of the advantages 
of free trade, we answer boldly, that in a survey of the history 
of nations, we ever find those most prosperous and civilized, 
whose commerce was most unshackled. ‘‘A port on a small 
barren island, where every vessel is welcomed, where every sel- 
ler is at liberty to sell, and every buyer to buy, has more attrac- 
tions than the harbour of the largest empires, when set round 
with custom-houses and prohibitions. It was free trade that 
reared the splendours of Tyre upon a miserable islet—that raised 
the glories of Palmyra in the midst of the sandy desert—that 
built the marble palaces and churches of Venice on the shoals 
which scarcely rise above the surface of the Adriatic—that fixed 
wealth and letters on the frowning rock of Amalfi—and that so 
overfilled the unwholesome marshes of Holland, with riches and 
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inhabitants, that the latter built their fine cities on piles, and en- 
croached on the domain of the ocean.’’* 

‘¢ Switzerland is one of the European countries to which the 
restrictive system has not extended, and is, nevertheless, that 
which, in proportion to her population, is next to England, the 
first manufacturing country in Europe.’’—Exposed like her, to 
the same revulsions and to periods of distress, when the channels 
of superabundant manufactured products are obstructed, Switzer- 
land, unprotected by any duties whatever on foreign merchan- 
dise, beside certain branches belonging particularly to her, rivals 
England in the cotton, and France in the silk manufactures. t 

We will not pursue further, the general argument in favour 
of free trade, but proceed at once to the second branch of our 
subject, where we shall have frequent opportunities of illustrating 
it more fully. 

2. Examination of some of the arguments most relied on by 
the Restrictionists. 

Under this head, we will at once notice the argument which 
seems to be most popular—one which has perhaps induced more 
persons to embrace the principles of the American system than 
any other. That the free trade system would be most advan- 
tageous to the whole world and to each nation, if all would 
adopt it; but when one nation deviates, and commences the 
war of restriction, others must follow the ecample—that when 
our products are excluded from, or burdened with heavy du- 
ties in foreign ports, our self protecting energies must be call- 
ed into action to ward off the blow, thus aimed at our pros- 
perity. ‘This is an argument of the utmost importance, because it 
proceeds on premises which all must admit, and because we think 
it nay be shown, with almost the undeniable conclusiveness of 
demonstration, that those very premises are at war with the con- 
wlusion of the restrictionists—W hy are the restrictionists obliged 
to.admut that universal free trade would be advantageous to the 
whole world? Because if they deny this, there is no limitation 
which .can be given to the reasoning—for if free trade between 
nations is not advantageous, it may not be so among large sections 
of the sanze country—it might not be so among different coun- 
tries, and even among individuals. This would indeed be a start- 
ling conclusion; one that would fix a custom-house on the bank 
of every river, and on every county line—one, in fine, which 
would make man a solitary wanderer on the earth. We all agree 
then that universal freedom of commerce is for the good of all. 
Now let us ask, why fs untyersal free trade advantageous? There 
is one answer, and but one alone, which can be given to this 


* Baine’s Essay on Free Trade, published in Banner of the Constitution. 
{ Memorial of Free Trade Convention, page 24. 
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question. We challenge the production of another. Different coun- 
tries, and different sections of the same country, have different 
physical and moral adaptations and capabilities; each flourishes 
to the greatest extent when left to the exclusive pursuits of 
those occupations and trades best befitting its climate, soil, and 
the character of its inhabitants. Universal free trade produces 
this result. Under this system the surplus of each is exchanged 
for the surplus of others, and thus each enjoys the greatest possi- 
ble amount of the necessaries and conveniences of life. If one 
nation then, by unwise laws, intercepts this general freedom of 
trade, it will still be better, on precisely the same principles, that 
all the rest should enjoy as much commerce as possible, by mak- 
ing the nearest approaches to free trade.—If the whole be a bless- 
ing, its parts must be, and if a part be taken from us, it is no 
reason why the remainder should be cast away likewise. But 
we wish to be perfectly understood on this point, and will there- 
fore illustrate by an example. Let us suppose the relative adap- 
tations and capacities of England and America to be such, that 
the former can manufacture woollen goods, and with these obtain 
from the United States, double the quantity of raw cotton, that 
she could raise with the same labour at home; and that directly 
the reverse is the case with the latter; by raising cotton, the 
United States can procure twice as many woollens as could be 
produced at home with the same labour directly employed in 
these productions. Now all will readily acknowledge the advan- 
tage of perfect freedom of trade between these two countries in 
those commodities. In what consists the advantages of this trade? 
there is but one answer. Each, through the medium of com- 
merce, obtains the commodity it does not directly produce, 50 
per cent. cheaper than it would be raised at home. Now if one 
of these countries, say England, commences the war of restric- 
tion, and imposes such duties on our cottons, that the same 
amount will only purchase woollens which would require ome 
and a half times the labour to produce them directly, must this 
trade be abandoned because of the unwise policy of Ensgland? 
surely not—we still get our woollens 25 per cent. chea per than 
we can produce them at home, and consequently, it is ovr interest 
to keep up this trade for precisely the same reason as when the 
trade was free on both sides. Suppose England shewuld push her 
system still further, and lay duties which would: make woollens 
15 per cent. dearer ; still would it be to our interest to trade with 
her, and that for the same reason, as when the trade was free on 
both sides. Suppose she goes still further, and raises the duties 
so high, as to make the woollens come 50 per cent. dearer ; then 
it would be matter of indifference, whether we produced them 
directly, or purchased them with cottons ; push the duties beyond 
this, and immediately we should begin to manufacture, and the 
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absurd legislation of Great Britain would effectually stimulate 
our manufactures, and no countervailing legislation would be re- 
quired on our part. 

So far we have been supposing the trade between two coun- 
tries carried on by an exchange of the two commodities above 
named ; but let us suppose that with cotton we get our woollens 
50 per cent. cheaper ; with tobacco,25, and by wheat 15 per cent. 
cheaper than we could produce directly ; then the British, by 25 
per cent. duty on cotton, would encourage our tobacco’; by duties 
of 35 per cent. on cotton, and by 10 on tobacco, they would en- 
courage our wheat growers; and by 50 per cent. on cotton, 25 
on tobacco, and 15 on wheat, they would set us to manufacturing 
as effectually as any regulation on the part of our government could 
do it; provided no other commodities but these could be sent 
abroad, and England were our only market. But let us suppose 
England should refuse all our native products; then if we could 
send our cotton to France and get silks, and with these silks get 
woollens 50, 25, 15, or even 1 per cent. cheaper than we could 
produce them at home, better get our woollens’ in this indirect 
way, than manufacture them for ourselves, and this for precisely 
the same reason that universal free trade is best. 

Again, let us suppose she refuses every commodity except 
gold and silver. Now if we can send our cotton, tobacco, &c. to 
any other nation on the globe, and procure the metals, and with 
these buy English woollens cheaper, all expenses told, than we 
could manufacture, then this trade should be carried on for pre- 
cisely the same reason that we admit universal free trade to be 
advantageous to all nations. 

But, say the restrictionists, foreign nations may, by refusing to 
take our native commodities, drain us of our specie, and’ thus 
produce the worst consequences ; and this I@ads me to say a few 
words on the old exploded mercantile theory, begotten in igno- 
rance, and continued through prejudice and selfishness.— That 
money constitutes the wealth of society—hence the necessity 
of making laws and regulations to increase its amount— 
heavy burthens on importations and encouragement on ex- 
portations seem calculated, to produce this result, and are 
therefore recommended on the principles of this system. To 
this we answer, first—that the premises are entirely fallacious, 
money constitutes but a small portion of the wealth of society, 
and there is nothing in the»nature and functions of the metals 
which entitles them to the especial guardianship of government. 
There are two ways in which they may be used, for manufactures 
and as a circulating medium. In the former capacity they are 
surpassed in point of relative utility, by many commodities which 
no government thinks of accumulating. In the latter capacity it 
matters very little whether they be scarce or dear throughout 
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the world, and if in any particular nation they accumulate be- 
yond the demand of the country, they depreciate in value, and 
therefore the redundant portion is an unproductive capital, and 
if there is no impediment, will and ought to seek a foreign mar- 
ket. If on the contrary, their quantity should not be adequate 
to the functions of circulation, their value would rise, and if the 
rise were 5 per cent., all experience has proved that no re- 
gulations on the part of other nations will prevent their influx. 
There are ho commodities more subject to the great laws of trade 
than the precious metals, none whose value is more nearly equal- 
ized over the world, and whose accumulation in the state requires 
less attention from the statesman. 

This much being premised about the nature and functions of 
the metals, it is easy to answer all those arguments of the re- 
strictionists based on the assertion that certain nations refuse 
most if not all of our native commodities, and consequently 
with these, we should cease to trade, because the trade can only 
be supported by an exportation of the precious metals. We 
have shown above, that if a particular nation, say England, refuses 
to take any thing but gold and silver, and by our native commo- 
dities we can procure these from other countries, and with them 
obtain more manufactures than we could produce at home di- 
rectly, then is this indirect trade beneficial, for precisely the same 
reason that universal free trade is! But suppose all nations 
should refuse to take our commodities—then it is evident that 
we could not import, for we should thereby be drained of a por- 
tion of our specie, and the remainder would so speedily rise in 
value, as to prevent its efflux, and thus would the prohibitory 
laws of other nations, as effectually prevent the ingress of foreign 
commodities and ‘the ‘efflux of our specie, as if we had put in 
requisition all the: resources of legislative enactment. 

So appropriate an application may be readily made of these 
principles to the Corn Laws of England, that we cannot forbear 
the application even in this general exposition. Jt is said Great 
Britain will take only our cotton, tobacco, and rice, and con- 
sequently, we ought to refuse her manufactures, unless she 
will consent to take all our staples. Now granting the premi- 
ses asserted in this ment, the conclusion does not follow. 
It does not follow that it is expedient for us to refuse her manu- 
factures ; on the contrary, we should admit thém s¢i/J, and pre- 
cisely for the same reason we would admit them, when trade 
was perfectly free. Thus, when there is perfect freedom, the 
United States, we will suppose, get manufactures from Great Bri- 
tain, by reason of all their agricultural staples, including corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, cotton, &c., 50 per cent. cheaper than they 
can be. directly produced in this country. But Great Britain 
closes her ports against the two former, and the consequence is, 
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we get our manufactures by the three latter, only 25 per cent. 
cheaper than we can raise them at home. Now can any man 
assert the advantage of the free trade between the two countries, 
and not acknowledge the advantage of the trade, when partially 
restricted? the principle is precisely the same, the only difference 
is in the degree of benefit. But again it may be most justly 
answered, ‘that the state which suffers most from the restrictions 
of foreign nations on its products, asks for no special protection. 
Virginia is a great wheat-growing, and the first tobacco-growing 
state. The foreign restrictions operate in a far greater degree on 
tobacco, than on any other articles, without excepting bread stuffs ; 
there can be no doubt that the consumption of tobacco in France 
and England would be double or treble of what it now is, was 
a free trade in that article, with moderate duties, consistent with 
their policy.””* Now surely, if. Virginia, the state most injured 
by the restrictive policy of other nations, does not call for retali- 
atory measures, there can be no reason why others should. 

But, say the restrictionists, England, by admitting only a 
Sew of our staples, benefits one portion of our country alone, 
and consequently, this partial operation of her policy should 
be counteracted by our government. 'To this we answer, that 
each nation has the perfect right to regulate its own commerce ; 
that if an advantage thereby shall incidentally accrue to a portion 
of a foreign country, the residue of the country have no right to 
complain, or to deprive the favoured portion of its advantage. 
But it is not true, that England, by receiving our cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and lumber, favours the south, and injures the north and 
west ; on the contrary, all are benefited. ‘In consequence of the 
market furnished by Great Britain for these articles, the northern 
and middle states devote themselves more exclusively to the 
raising of them, and neglect the culture of corn and wheat, to 
which their lands are better adapted than the northern lands, 
and thus they either furnish a market for the corn-growing states, 
or at any rate, do not compete with them as much as they other- 
wise would do. In this way do we find the various branches of 
trade and business ever linked together in all their various rami- 
fications. Let us suppose for a moment that Great Britain fur- 
nished no market for our cotton, rice, and tobacco. South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, &c., would raise corn, wheat, 
hogs, and cattle ; they would now compete with the northern and 
western states. The middle states would stop the cultivation of 
wwbacco, and produce more corn, wheat, hogs, mules, &e., and 
thus with the stopping of our foreign trade so erroneously sup- 
posed hostile to certain of our great interests, would in a measure 
cease the trade between the western, middle, and southern states. 


*Free Trade Memorial, p, 24. 
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We would no longer see those immense droves of hogs, horses, 
mules, &c., coming from the west and disappearing in the great 
market of the east and the south.”’* Paradoxical as it may appear, 
it is nevertheless true, that the trade between England and our 
Atlantic states is in fact the cause of the trade between the latter 
and the western states. How strong an argument is this, ad- 
dressed to the interest of the west, against joining in any combi- 
nation which may by possibility produce a loss or even contrac- 
tion of the foreign market for any of the great staples of the 
south! 

Thus we hope it has been conclusively shown, that an admis- 
sion by our adversaries of the advantages of universal free trade, 
must necessarily proceed upon principles, which equally prove 
the impolicy of restrictive measures adopted under the pretext 
of retaliation. The committee who drafted the New-York tariff 
address, seem to have been aware of the conclusion which inevi- 
tably flows from the admission of the advantage of universal free 
trade, and they saw the necessity of fixing some limits to their 
reasoning ; accordingly, they adopted a middle course, which is 
equally at war with philosophy and common sense. They say 
—‘as a municipal principle, there is no question of the great ad- 
vantages of free trade. The United States, in their coasting trade 
and domestic exchanges, afford the most striking illustration of 
them ever witnessed—but as between foreign nations there is no 
free trade—there never was—there never can be. It would con- 
travene the arrangements of Providence, which distribute man- 
kind into different communities, separated originally by confusion 
of tongues, and prevented from all rushing together into the most 
favoured latitudes, by local attachments, and foreign antipathies, 
which are the gems of national preservation, by means of national 
emulation.”” Now we assert there is not the slightest foundation 
for the distinction which is here attempted to be established. 
We defy any logician to give any reason for free trade among 
the several states of our Tain, which would not equally apply 
to free trade among all the nations of the earth. We have all the 
variety of climate, and difference of soil, which are to be found in 
Europe, and at some future day, too, these states may contain a 
population equal to that of all Europe, and how, let us ask, ean 
perfect free trade be advantageous in the American system, and 
not in the European. The acknowledgment of the benefits of 
free trade in our system, therefore, must necessarily amount to a 
a of the advantages over the whole world if all nations 
would adopt it, and with this single admission on the part of our 
opponents, we have endeavoured to demonstrate the impolicy of 
the whole restrictive system. 


*See Dew’s Lectures. Lect. 5, page 83. 
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The next argument which we shall notice as being much relied 
on, is, that although the establishment of domestic manufac- 
tures may be a present evil to the country in consequence of 
the rise in price, yet so soon as they are well established, do- 
mestic competition will be sure to bring down the price to 
a minimum, and the commodities will become permanently 
cheaper than before. To this I would in the first place answer, 
that even supposing the argument to be based on correct pre- 
mises, it yet admits the present oon to be burthened for 
the benefit of posterity, a course of policy very questionable, and 
to be always avoided, except where the remote good effects are 
great and undeniable. But in these cases, upon whose evidence 
do you rely, or can you rely, but on that of the manufacturers 
themselves, persons more than all others interested in deceiving 
you. ‘ Persons whose evidence,” says the able and erudite pre- 
sident of South Carolina college, “would be rejected in any court 
of justice, as unworthy of credit, owing to the strong bias of self- 
interest under which it is given.”” We will here introduce an 
anecdote, from the interesting speech of Mr. Tyler, which occur- 
red in the committee of finance. When we came to the article 
of negro clothing,” says he, “ the venerable chairman, Mr. Smith, 
proposed a reduction of the duty to 25 per cent. ad valorem. I 
inquired whether any negro clothing was manufactured in the 
United States, and was answered that nothing specifically such 
was made; I urged then a total abolition of the duty, represented 
that it would be kindly taken by the south, and would go far to 
produce harmony. I was answered by the senator from New- 
York, (Mr. Marcy) that there was a manufacturer in the city of 
New-York, with whom he had conversed on that subject, and from 
him he had learnt that he was about to manufacture something 
out of coarse cotton to answer the purpose, and that he had sam- 
ples of the intended manufacture with him. . I desired that they 
might be shown to me. And here they are sir; I desire the 
senators to examine for themselves, and to say whether this mere 
holiday stuff, not fit even to be worn on a holiday, in the month 
of November, would be accepted by them as a substitute for the 
close, thick, warm article which was formerly imported, and in 
which the labourers of the south were formerly clothed. —I sa 
formerly, for the importation has ceased because of the high duty 
system. The landholder of the south is subjected to the neces- 
sity of procuring any thing he can pick up, in order to clothe his 
slaves; and now we are to be put off with this miserable substi- 
tute to some distant day, when this about to be manufactured 
article shall come to be manufactured. Sir, said Mr. Tyler, I 
am not choleric or rash, but I confess I experience none of the 
most quiet and peaceable sensations, when I am told that we are 
to be denied the abolition of a duty on a necessary article, because 
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some man in New-York may have taken it into his head to spe- 
culate on our necessities. ”’* 

We totally deny, however, the premises assumed by those 
who look forward to a speedy and permanent cheapening of the 
commodity from domestic consumption, and that, because we 
know the price of manufactures to be dependant on causes which 
cannot be speedily and favourably effected by legislative enact- 
ment. The price of every manufacture depends upon—first, the 
price of the raw material ; secondly, the wages paid the labourer ; 
and thirdly, the profits accruing to the capitalist. This is an 
axiom of undeniable truth. Now, each one of those ingredients 
of value will be found, on reflection, to be but slowly and gra- 
dually affected by the progress of society ; the raw material will 
perhaps be generally cheaper in a new, fertile, and sparsely popu- 
lated country, though there are many exceptions; and it will 
gradually grow dearer and dearer, in proportion to the progress 
of society and the cultivation of poor lands, or the extension of 
cultivation on the same, with diminished returns. Wages and 
profits depend on the density of population and the accumulation 
of capital, in proportion to the demand for labour and the chan- 
nels of profitable investment... Both of these are generally highest 
in new countries with a sparse population and fertile soil, and are 
slowly lowered as population advances and capital accumulates. 
Now it will be found, that wages and profits constitute, in most 
manufactured articles, much the largest portion of the price; so 
that one nation may frequently manufacture cheaper than an- 
other, even if that other should obtain the raw material for 
nothing. We are now prepared to say to what point, and to what 
point sled; domestic competition will bring down the price of 
the manufacture permanently. It can only be to that point 
which will pay the price of the raw material, wages, and profits 
at their average or natural rates. Let us suppose, e. g. that the 
difference between the cost of producing a given article, say a 
yard of cloth, is 50 per cent. less in Great Britain than here, with 
even the cost of freight, &c., added; then if you lay a duty of 
100 per cent. on the article, throwing out of view the operations 
of the smuggler, domestic competition might keep it from risin 
permanently more than 50 per cent.; but beyond this it diab 
not act, because the manufacture would be unprofitable, and no 
competition will cause the continuance of a losing business in 
society. He then who trusts to domestic competition to bring 
down the price of manufactures below the point above desig- 
nated, will ever be disappointed. 


** Rusticus expectat, dum defiuat amnis 
At ille labitur, et labetur.” 


* Tyler’s Speech in the Senate on Clay’s Resolutions, page 23. 
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“When, then,” (let us ask again, in the language of the sena- 
tor from Virginia, who has so ably and eloquently sustained the 
reputation of the old dominion, in the late debate in the senate, ) 
“will the anticipations of the friends of the tariff be realized, and 
an equality of price be established between the fabrics of this 
country and foreign fabrics? The answer must be, when we 
shall have obtained a maximum of population equal to that of 
England. Then, and then only, will this end be brought about. 
Run the contrast, Mr. President, between the two countries. Go 
with me to the map of this Union and its territories, and tell 
me when, in the current of time, our population will become as 
dense as that of England—when shall our countless wildernesses 
be threaded? The tide of population has not yet reached the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains; and when shall arrive the time 
when it shall overcome those mountains, and flow to the shores 
of the mighty Pacific? Here is spread out before us a region capa- 
ble of containing a population of 200,000,000 of souls, at which 
distant and unascertainable day, labour will be reduced to the 
necessity of taking the wages which it now breathes on in Eu- 
rope.”’* 

Our own system has well demonstrated the soundness of the 
above reasoning. A protective system has been virtually in ope- 
ration since 1807, and during the whole of this time, the manu- 
facturers have been crying out for help, for protection against 
the cheap goods of Europe; and there are scarcely any articles 
now manufactured in the country, upon which they are willing 
to allow a reduction of duties. How, then, we may well ask, 
with these facts before them, can the restrictionists persist in 
the unfounded and unphilosophical belief, that in a few years 
after the complete establishment of a manufacture, we may ex- 


* Mr. Tyler’s Speech, page 24. In the address of the New-York Tariff Conven- 
tion, and in most of the essays and speeches which have appeared in favour of the 
restrictive system, great reliance seems to be placed on the celebrated report of 
Alexander Hamilton on manufactures. Now it seems to us perfectly clear, from 
an attentive perusal of that document, that Mr. H. was misled by not attending 
sufficiently to the elements of the cost of production, and the slowness with 
which they change in the progress of society. He was unwarily led to the con- 
clusion, that the difference between the cost of producing manufactures here 
and elsewhere, must be very small; and consequently, that a light protective 
duty would be sufficient, with but little temporary pressure upon the various 
classes of society, to put our establishments on a footing of perfect equality with 
those abroad. Accordingly we find 7 and 10 per cent. among the highest pro- 
tective duties recommended in the report. Mr. Hamilton would no doubt have 
been startled by duties ranging from 25 to 200 per cent. We think it then per- 
fectly fair to conclude, that he could never have been a restrictionist of the 
modern school ; and that were he alive now, and to see the ruinous and iniqui- 
tous extent to which the system has actually been pushed in our country, he 
would acknowledge his error, in regard to the amount of sacrifice necessary for 
protection, and that he would no doubt be amongst the ablest and most decisive 
friends of free trade—and this we infer from the report itself. 
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pect to see it cheaper here than abroad? There are two reasons 
which may be urged for a continuance of the duties, say they, 
even when we can produce as cheap as foreigners. Ist. That 
the abundance of foreign capital may crush our infant esta- 
blishments, and then the price of foreign manufactures will 
rise; and 2d. That there is a prejudice existing against the do- 
mestic fabric, which has been estimated as high as 25 per cent. 

Now this overthrow of our manufactures, by the superior 
capital of foreigners, must either be intentional or not. If inten- 
tional, it must either be by concert among all the manufacturers, 
or by individual sacrifice. A concert among all the manufactur- 
ers of Europe could not possibly take place. No one who knows 
any thing of trade will assert this. The injury could not arise 
from individual sacrifice, voluntarily made, for what manufac- 
turer would be so perfectly si//y as to attempt to break down 
American manufactures by his own ruin; an act of this kind 
would be as foolish, as if a landlord of England should give up 
his whole estate towards the payment of the national debt, with 
the hope of being relieved from taxes the remainder of his life. 

If then our establishments are likely to be crushed, it must 
arise from the fluctuations of commerce, and be unintentional on 
the part of foreign manufacturers. Is it right, is it just, let us 
ask, to defend any classes of society, at the expense of others, 
from these occasional fluctuations of commerce? Are not all the 
trades of society liable to this fluctuation, and might they not 
all claim, with equal propriety, this interference of the govern- 
ment? 

But it is said manufactures will rise so soon as our esta- 
blishments are broken down. This assertion goes upon the sup- 
position, that competition with our manufacturers regulates the 
price of foreign goods. This is not the case. If manufacturing 
profits in Europe rise beyond the ordinary level of profits, new 
capital and labour would soon seek an employment so advan- 
tageous, and thus the profits would be reduced. And this would 
be the surest guarantee which we could possibly have against any 
permanent rise in manufactures. 

But these fluctuations are generally occasioned by a belief that 
government is about to meddle with the external commerce of 
the country; and thus are the merchants frequently disposed, in 
the spirit of speculation, to import more goods than the country 
requires. It is the system of protection itself which produces the 
very evil complained of. 

Let us now examine the second reason, that there is a preju- 
dice against the domestic fabric. If such predilection for the 
foreign fabric do exist, is it not probable there is some reason 
for it? And who, let us ask, should be allowed to judge in these 
matters, but the consumer himself? And besides all this, may 
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not the foreign cloths be so well imitated by our manufacturers, 
as to escape the scrutiny of ninety-nine hundredths of the pur- 
chasers? 

But the advocates of protection say, the fact is certain, goods 
of all descriptions have fallen since 1816. And so we are ready 
to admit; but we can assign ample cause for the fall—causes 
which would have produced much greater reduction of prices, 
but for the tariff. The mines of South America have, for the 
last ten or fifteen years, produced a diminished supply of the pre- 
cious metals; this has caused a general appreciation of the circu- 
lating medium throughout the world, and of course a reduction 
of prices. An unsound and redundant currency has been con- 
verted into a sound one, adapted to the exigencies of our country ; 
hence the appreciation of the metals still further in the United 
States. The raw material has grown cheaper, wages of labour 
and profits of capital have fallen, and lastly, the introduction and 
immense improvement of labour-saving machinery, have con- 
tributed still more powerfully to lower prices.* These are the 
causes, and not the tariff. Has not the fall in manufactures been 
general throughout the world? and surely our tariff cannot have 
produced this effect. Have not all kinds of property fallen in 
this country? Lands, houses, negroes, &c.; and will the tariffites 
say, that the fall here was occasioned by the tariff? This, how- 
ever, they may say, with infinitely more truth, than that the fall 
in manufactures was caused by it. For we find, on inquiry, that 
the fall in manufactures here, has not corresponded with the fall 
abroad. 

To account for this universal fall in the price of manufactures, 
has been extremely puzzling to the restrictionists. For some 
time they endeavoured to shut their eyes against it, and look to 
the home markets alone, but ‘truth is mighty and will prevail.”’ 
The fact has been unequivocally and unanswerably proven. All 
now admit the universal fall in prices. It was distinctly acknow- 
ledged by the leading tariff men in the Senate during the late de- 
bate, and by none more unequivocally than by Mr. Clay. It has 
consequently become necessary to explain it upon their principles, 


* We shall pass over here the argument in favour of protection, based on the 
supposed advantages arising from the use of labour-saving machinery, with the 
remark, that machinery is capital, that it varies not in the least the rule we have 
laid down above for judging of the price of manufactures, that all the elements 
of nature which are pressed into the service of man, such as air, water, steam, 
&c., perform their work gratuitously, and consequently they operate powerfully 
in the reduction of prices, benefiting thereby the consumer, and not the pro- 
ducer, as has been erroneously imagined. It is silly to suppose that Great Bri- 
tain, for example, because she employs wind, water, and steam power, equal to 
that of one or two hundred million men, charges for this labour ; it is not so; 
such labour is gratuitous. (For a full elucidation of this subject, see Dew’s Lec- 
tures, p. 106.) 
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and accordingly they have attempted it, and we hesitate not to 
pronounce the explanation one of the most clumsy and unscien- 
tific efforts which we have ever witnessed from men of such high 
and acknowledged reputation. 

We shall proceed then at once to state the explanation, and de- 
monstrate its fallacy, which we hope to make evident to every 
man acquainted with the first principles of political economy; and 
lest we may be accused of misstatement, we will take it from the 
mouth of the most distinguished champion of the tariff who has 
yet spoken in the Senate. ‘¢ This brings me,” says Mr. Clay, 
“to consider what I apprehend to have been the most efficient of 
all the causes in the reduction of the prices of manufactured ar- 
ticles—and that is competition. By competition, the total amount 
of the supply is increased, and by increase of the supply, a com- 
petition in the sale ensues, and this enables the consumer to buy 
at lower rates; of all human powers operating on the affairs of 
mankind, none is greater than that of competition. It is action 
—and reaction. It operates between individuals in the same na- 
tion, and between different nations. It resembles the meeting of 
the mountain torrent, growing by its own precipitous motion, its 
own channel, and ocean’s tide ; unopposed, it sweeps every thing 
before it ; but eounterpoised, the waters become calm, safe, and 
regular. It is like the segments of a circle or arch taken sepa- 
rately—each is nothing; but in their combination they produce 
efficiency, symmetry, and perfection. By the American system 
this-vast power has been excited in America, and brought to bear, 
and brought into being, to act in co-operation or collision with 
European industry. Europe acts within itself and with America, 
and America acts within itself and with Europe ; the consequence 
is the reduetion of prices in both hemispheres, nor is it fair to 
argue from the reduction of prices in Europe, to her own pre- 
sumed skill and labour, exclusively. We affect her prices and 
she affects ours.”” 

Again, “‘the great law of price is determined by supply and 
demand ; whatever affects either, affects the price; if the supply 
is increased, the demand remaining the same, the price declines; 
if the demand is increased, the supply remaining the same, the 
price advances ; if both supply and demand are undiminished, the 
price is stationary, and the price is influenced exactly in propor- 
tion to the degree of disturbance to the demand, or supply.’’* 

Mr. Clay evidently contends here that the American Tariff has 
reduced prices all over the world, and this has been effected by 
competition, which has been generated between the manufacturers 
of this country and all others, and that this competition has pro- 
duced an over supply of manufactures, which, upon the principle 


* Mr. Clay’s second speech on his Resolutions, pp. 24, 25. 
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of supply and demand, has operated a universal reduction of 
prices. Let us then first examine into the character of this na- 
tional competition, and then proceed to the consideration of its 
effects. 

Upon the principles contained in the extract made from Mr. 
Clay’s speech, it necessarily follows that prohibitive duties ought 
not to be laid on foreign manufactures, for then the system in 
our country would be like the ‘‘ mountain torrent unopposed ;”” 
‘¢ sweeping every thing before it, foreign competition is necessary 
to form the counterpoise, when alone the waters become calm, 
safe, and regular;’’ accordingly, Mr. Clay, in his first speech, dis- 
tinctly asserted that he did not wish the duties to be prohibitive, 
but only so high as to generate a competition between American 
and English manufactures. Now let us see what this salutary 
competition is; let us see whether an absurdity cannot be proven 
here, which overturns in the threshold the whole argument— 
Mr. Clay says we manufacture already as cheaply, and even more 
so, than the English. ‘¢I plant myself,’’ says he, ‘¢ upon this 
FACT, of cheapness and superiority, as upon impregnable 
ground.”’ If then we grant his premises, we find his conclusions 
erroneous; we already manufacture as cheaply as England, but 
we must have high duties to sustain our manufactures, and yet 
not so high as to be prohibitive, lest the competition might be 
destroyed—was there ever a more juggling argument than this ? 
one that more unphilosophically reconciled conflicting positions? 
Let us take an example for illustration ; there is a certain kind of 
cotton goods made hiere as cheap as in Great Britain; a duty of 
forty per cent. is imposed on the like foreign fabric; it is very 
certain, under these circumstances, that every British cargo which 
comes into this country, paying forty per cent., must be sold at 
enormous sacrifice ; for the profits of searcely any business amount 
to forty per cent. But the probability is, that the foreigner will 
not send us goods at such sacrifice; then we ask what becomes 
of the ‘‘ counterpoise?”’ what resists the ‘¢ mountain torrent ?”’ 
what renders the ‘¢ waters calm, safe, and regular ?’’ what, if we 
may be allowed to quit the region of metaphor, is to prevent the 
domestic manufacturer charging the whole forty per cent., by 
augmenting his prices? Certainly not the competition from abroad. 
What an absurdity is here involved! National competition is 
recommended—even considered as absolutely necessary—and yet 
you place one nation in such a condition that it can never sustain 
the competition without ruin to itself, if the grounds assumed be 
correct. How much more glaring becomes the absurdity when 
we make an application of the reasoning to thdse commodities 
which require protecting duties of from one to two hundred per 
cent. What would we think of the wisdom of a legislator, who, 
seeing that a certain commodity in our country was produced 
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almost exclusively by large capitalists, should seriously recom- 
mend the levying a duty of fifty or one hundred per cent. on the 
commodity, when produced by the large capitalists, with a view 
of setting the little ones to work ; and when told that this would 
raise the price, should tell you that the law generates a salutary 
competition between the great and small capitalists, which did 
not before exist? And yet this case is precisely analogous to the 
reasoning of Mr. Clay, and the other tariffites who have followed 
suit. 

We will now examine into the manner in which this supposed 
competition, generated by the American system, operates in di- 
minishing prices all over the world. It is by increasing the sup- 
ply. “The great law of price,”’ says Mr. Clay, «is determined 
by supply and demand.”’ We will suppose in the first place, for 
the sake of the argument, that Mr. Clay has given the proper 
explanation of the theory of prices, and that we have nothing to 
do but to look at the proportion of the supply to the demand; 
and we will further suppose (which is by no means the case) that 
all the manufactures raised by the hot bed of protection, are a 
clear superaddition to the aggregate of manufactures which would 
otherwise have existed; and with these admitted premises we shall 
be astonished to see how small a comparative addition has been 
made to the whole mass, and consequently how slight should be 
the fall from this source. We will exemplify this in the article of 
cotton goods. Mr. Lee of Boston, an able economist and statis- 
tician, computes the value of cotton goods produced in Great 
Britain and all Europe, at 400,000,000 dollars; our product is 
30,000,000 dollars, and of this sum not more than 7,000,000 
dollars can be considered the fruit of the protective system, 
which, supposing the whole a clear addition, only amounts to 
about one and a half per cent. of the aggregate. This small quan- 
tity, added to the general mass, would, on Mr. Clay’s own pre- 
mises, produce scarcely an appreciable effect. It would indeed 
be like the *¢ mountain torrent’? meeting ‘‘ the ocean’s tide ;”’ it 
would be ‘‘ counterpoised,” its “waters would become calm, 
safe, and regular,’’ and no eye could discern the augmentation of 
ocean’s tide by this addition of the mountain stream. 

The manufactures, however, raised up by high duties in this 
country, are not a superaddition to the mass that would have ex- 
isted under a system of free trade. Our own country cannot, as 
we conceive, consume as many as would have been consumed 
under a free trade system, because of the high price ; and conse- 
quently the whole mass of production will ultimately be lowered 
by at least the amount of diminished consumption, and thus, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clay’s notions of supply and demand, the price 
ought to rise. 


ut Mr. Clay is greatly mistaken, if he supposes the ratio of 
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the supply to the demand to be the permanent regulator of 
price. In fact, there is no meaning whatever in the proposition 
which says the price is dependent on the ratio of the supply to 
the demand, if you throw the cost of production out of view. Beef 
is five cents per pound, mutton is seven. Now you cannot infer 
from this, that their quantities are inversely as their prices. The 
aggregate value of beef in the market is perhaps ten or twenty 
times that of mutton. Gold is little more than fifteen times as 
valuable as silver; you are not to infer from this, that there is 
fifteen times as much silver only in circulation—there is more 
than forty-five times as much. Cotton goods have fallen 50 per 
cent. in fifteen years; you cannot infer that there is only double 
quantity in use—there may be five times the quantity. 

Again, look at the demand, and you will find sé¢#//, there is 
no meaning in the proposition, considered independently of cost of 
production. There is just as much demand for gold as for silver, 
even more; it is more beautiful, more ductile, and perhaps supe- 
rior to silver for most manufacturing purposes. Then, upon the 
principle of supply and demand, gold should be forty-five times 
as valuable; for let 1 represent the demand, and in the case of 
silver we will suppose the supply 1, then in the case of gold the 
supply would be one forty-fifth only, and yet their values are as 
1 to15. What now becomes of Mr. Clay’s argument about sup- 
ply and demand ? 

To return to Mr. Clay’s law of price—the proportion of the 
supply to the demand. He has evidently taken this from the 
political economists whom he no doubt despises, and yet he has 
entirely misrepresented them. The proportion of the supply to 
the demand is a mere secondary law, entirely subsidiary to the 
cost of production. It has no definite, intelligible meaning, 
when considered a primary independent law; where considered 
in reference to cost of production, it then alone becomes intel- 
ligible. Gold is generally a little more than fifteen times more 
valuable than silver ; the reason is, the cost of its production, upon 
an average, throughout the world, is fifteen times greater than that 
of silver. An extraordinary production at the gold mines might 
increase the quantity so much as to sink the value of the metal 
to only fourteen fold that of silver ; there would be an oversupply 
according to the cost of production, and a consequent temporary 
reduction of value below that cost. This state of things would 
not last long; it could not, and ought not to be permanent, for 
the gold making business would be a losing one; perhaps in a 
short time, too great an abstraction of labour and capital from 
the business, might diminish the supply, and that might raise its 
value to seventeen fold that of silver. Here then the supply 
would be too small, according to the efficient demand at the cost 
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of production. This state of things would not last long, for gold 
digging would be a lucrative business, and would attract labour 
and capital until the quantity of metal should increase, and its 
value come down to the cost of production. And thus it is, that 
the cost of production is the point to which prices are always 
gravitating, and in which alone they can ever finally settle. The 
proportion of the supply to the demand, is the law which pre- 
vents prices from vacillating too far, either on the one side or 
the other of this point. 

If we have ascertained, then, the real meaning of this law upon 
which Mr. Clay makes so much depend, it evidently follows, 
that manufactures can never be permanently reduced by it below 
the cost of production ; and if they were, it would ruin the coun- 
try producing them. Suppose then, our tariff really did lower, 
by increased supply, the price of manufactures; if the fall were 
permanent, either wages, profits, or raw material, or all three, 
must be permanently reduced beyond what they otherwise would 
be; and the statesman who had contributed to this result, would 
surely merit rather the maledictions than the benedictions of his 
countrymen. Mr. Clay would never wilfully, we are sure, pro- 
duce such a result; and yet his conclusions, if true, would lead 
us to infer it. 

We cannot quit this subject without giving, as we conceive, a 
complete demonstration of the almost impossibility of producing 
manufactures generally as cheap in a new country as in an old. 
We shall take for granted, that our readers are acquainted with 
Ricardo’s doctrine of rent. Let us suppose two countries, Eng- 
land and America, for example, as having, as is the fact, a variety 
of soils—say 


No. 1 - produces 100 barrels, 
2 ‘ T 90 «6 
3 .. ‘6 80 <« 
4 . ‘6 IO. 
5 * 66 60 «6 
6 " rT; 50k 


Number one produces, with a certain outlay of labour and capital, 
one hundred Earecla Number two, with the same outlay, ninety. 
Number three, eighty, &c. Now let us suppose, that in one 
of these countries they are working number one alone, because 
there is a sparse population ; and in the other, they are working 
number six, with a dense population. Suppose that each should 
be determined to produce its own manufactures, let us ascertain 
the comparative cost. If an amount of labour and capital in the 
new country, equal to that which produces one hundred barrels 
of corn, should be applied to manufactures, the product would 
generally be equivalent to one hundred barrels of corn ; other- 
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wise there would be two sets of wages and profits, which would 
not be in the same community. In the old country the same 
amount of labour and capital employed on number six, produces 
only fifty, and employed in manufacturing will produce manu- 
factures which will only exchange for fifty barrels of corn. Now, 
under these circumstances, is it not perfectly vain for the new 
country to endeavour to rival the old in cheap manufactures, and 
for the old to produce corn as cheap as the new? Would not 
common sense dictate to the new country the propriety of getting 
its manufactures from the old, where fifty barrels will buy as 
many as one hundred barrels would, if raised at home? and here 
you have in fact the case of England and America. 

The preceding argument is equally strong, if you suppose all 
the lands in the two countries to be of the same quality ; for you 
have only to suppose, what all must admit, a degree in the pro- 
gress of tillage at which outlays of capital and labour are produc- 
tive of diminished returns, and that consequently, while the new 
is reaping the fudl, the old is getting a diminished return from 
the application of labour and capital to land. 

The next argument which we shall answer, is one much relied 
on by the advocates of protection ; when there is free intercourse 
with the foreign nations, it is said foreign industry comes into 
competition with domestic industry, and frequently supplants 
it. The legislator, who shuts out these products from our 
market, appears like a patriotic and kind friend, who gives 
the wanted encouragement to domestic industry, and prevents 
the payment of tribute to a foreign country.—We hope to 
show that there is not the slightest foundation for this argument, 
and yet so extremely plausible does it appear at first view, as to 
exemplify the sagacious remark of Hume, that there are no sub- 
jects, on which the first impressions of men are so liable to be 
false as those of a political character. First, then, we may be well 
assured of the fallacy of this argument, when on the slightest re- 
flection, we find that both the trading nations may urge it with 
exactly the same propriety. Thus the United States say to Eng- 
land, we will not take your woollen, cotton, and iron manufac- 
tures, because we thereby encourage your domestic industry ; 
might not England with equal propriety, on the other hand, say, 
we will not take your cotton, tobacco, and even specie, because 
we encourage your industry, and likewise that of South America? 
Might not an illiterate man, perfectly ignorant of the science of 
political economy, when apprized of this clamour from both na- 
tions, come to the conclusion that neither was injured? 

But the source of error is easily detected ; it consists in not re- 
flecting that foreign products can only be purchased by domestie 
products; no nation will present to us gratuitously, the commo- 
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dities we import (and if any would, our argument would be so 
much the stronger); consequently every dollar’s worth of foreign 
produce imported, is purchased by an equivalent; and it is this 
equivalent which encourages our domestic industry much more 
effectually than if we attempted to raise the manufacture instead 
of the equivalent. 

But, say the restrictionists, al/ this will do as long as we ex- 
change the products of our own labour for the products of 
other countries. But these they will not always take, and 
then we are obliged to pay in gold and silver, which are not 
produced in the United States. Grant it; but is it not evident 
that this gold and silver must be brought here, before we can 
send it abroad ; and that it must consequently have been purchased 
either directly or indirectly with the products of domestic in- 
dustry? The restrictionists further say, however, that domestic 
manufactures may be a means of adding new employments 
to those already existing, and consequently they give to the 
labourer a choice of trades.—We would ask what labourer or capi- 
talist would like to have the range of his choice enlarged, when 
it was effected at his expense? and that these new trades thus in- 
troduced into society, by legislative enactments, are at the ex- 
pense of those already existing, we shall attempt now to prove. 
We assert that no new employment can be advantageous to so- 
ciety in a politico-economical point of view, which requires a 
protecting duty for its support. 

The great principle upon which the system of free trade rests, 
is that each individual understands his interest better than the 
government. Now, then, if the new trade were more advantage- 
ous than any in society, would not individual enterprise and sa- 
gacity quickly make this discovery? Does not the fact of govern- 
mental aid being necessary, prove that the occupation is a losin 
one? It proves that individuals are making more by their old 
trades, and consequently will not leave them, unless induced by 
the bounty given to the new trade, in the shape of protection. 

Upon the same principles, we may show the entire fallacy of 
the argument, which would justify protection to domestic ma- 
nufactures, upon the ground that foreign operatives, working 
for a bare subsistence, are ground to the very dust, and con- 
sequently that ours ought to be protected against such compe- 
tition. 

We would ask of those who entertain this opinion, whether they 
would not consider it an advantage to our country, if we could 
get foreign manufactures for nothing? If so, then would not the 
nearest approximation to this be desirable? surely it would; the 
cheaper the goods, the more advantageous for the country. But 
why is it that we can get the goods so much cheaper than we can 
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make them? DBeeause we are engaged in business more profita- 
ble,.we can better afford to buy than manufacture. It is precisely 
the ease of the individual, whose sole and constant. employment 
at his profession, is vastly more lucrative than if-he were to at- 
tempt many other trades at the same time. Suppose, then, 20 
per cent. duty is absolutely necessary, to encour and to sus- 
tain the production of a particular commodity. What does this 
prove? Why that our citizens are already engaged in occupations 
more lucrative, and which they cannot desert, unless for this 
bounty, so that the same labour does.in faet nadine 20. per cent. 
less for the country than. before, and this. will be the case as long 
as the duty is necessary, We are prepared now to prove the ab- 
surdity of the assertion made. in the address of the New-York 
convention, that.‘¢an. unrestricted. commerce’? between two na- 
tions, reduces the labour of one, to the same scale of compensa. 
tion with the labour of the other ; and such a.consequence is cer- 
no be deprecated by that nation whose labour stood highest 
scale. Now if this effect is produced among nations by 
free. trade, there is no reason why the same result should not 
follow in the United States from. the same cause. And if this 
be.true, then ought our constitution to be forthwith changeds in 
order to allow the adoption of the restrictive system among they 
several. states.of our _Wpiohe for. ithe: protection of the labour 
‘¢highest on. the But no! it is desirable, «that among 
the several commu jiies associated under the same governme 
this reduction of the high labour to the seale of the lower shoul 
take place.’’ Is not this,a sentiment of the most dangerous, not 
to. say,,diabolical, character? .If practised upon, it must lead to. 
legislative rapine and plunder—a system of razeeing—a perfect 
bed.of Procrustes—It would let loose those who had no property 
against, those.who, had—It would revive the old doctrines of 
agrarianism and community of goods, and pushed.to 
would abolish matrimony itself. And thus itgseasy toishow, that 
if the assertion of the address be true, it. ids. to 1 ei pst fearful 
consequences. Fortunately, however, its snob true > tke 
has a tendency to elevate the labour whigh‘st 
the higher, but never to.depress the lath oral % 
The remuneration of labour depends tpom the ratic 
the labour and the profitable employme t in the t , 
long as the foreign labourer remains at home, this ratio is not ¢ 
turbed. The influx of foreign labour into the country, i 
produce a depression in price of labour. If all the operatives 
example, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, could suddenly be 
disgorged upon the United States, there would most undoubtedly 
be a fall in wages; but as long as they stay at home, wages will 
not fall here ; on the contrary, free trade will elevate them, and 
this assertion is susceptible of proof. Thus ‘the peculiar advan- 
VOL. XI.—NO. 22. 47 
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tage of the United States, consists in the abundance and cheapness 
of fertile lands, affording an easy subsistence and high remunera- 
tion to labour.” 

A high remuneration for labour in this country, then, is ac- 
knowledged in the address, to be the result of an abundance of 
cheap and fertile land. Now let us suppose a farmer to employ 
a certain number of labourers, and to produce so much as to be 
able to distribute every year fifty barrels of corn to each one as 
wages ; will not these wages be virtually lowered by any regula- 
tion which would lessen the command of the labourer over the 
necessaries and conveniences of life? And would not the pro- 
hibitory policy inevitably produce this result? Suppose when 
free trade was allowed, the labourer kept twenty-five barrels to 
eat, and spent the other twenty-five for manufactures. When 

® the restrictive system is imposed, in consequence of raising the 
- price of manufactures, it would render it necessary for the la- 
bourer to spend more than twenty-five barrels to procure the 
accustomed quantity; and consequently his command over the 
necessaries and comforts of life would be diminished, unless you y 
could show that the farmer could afford higher wages than fifty 4 
bi * But how can any man imagine, that the restrictive sys- ’ 
“tem eould enable him to give higher wages? All his farming 
utensils come higher, his’ clothing higher, and there is surely no 
reason why the soil should produce more ; consequently he could 
not give higher wages, and thus would the restrictive system 
produce an inevitable fall in the veal price of labour. In the 
same way it can easily be shown, that the cheap corn of this 
country, if admitted into England, would raise the wages of 
labour there. But we may illustrate this subject further. A 
farmer of course cannot cultivate land, unless the produce will 
pay at least allythe expenses of cultivation ; suppose, on a particu- 
land,all the expenses are, when estimated in corn, 

ed barrelsjand that the product is just two hundred ; 
increase #he expense of cultivation, which the restrictive system 

: ’ ‘and the*farmer could no longer afford to culti- 

| pr 1; and-here is at once a diminution of employ- j 
——— the same, and consequently a 
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But the whole of this argument about the effect of the tariff, 
in preventing the lowering of wages “highest on the scale,”’ ap- 
pears.to us **to be passing strange,’”’ when urged by the restric- 
tionists. For itis in direct conflict with their other argument, 
that the tariff has a tendency to lower prices by producing com- 
petition. If the tariff lowers prices, it must, as we have already 
said, be either by lowering wages, profits, or the raw material. 
Now, in the last examined argument, it is asserted, that wages 
are kept from falling by the tariff; surely it will not be asserted 
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that profits are lowered, for that would be incompatible with 
“the existing state of the ‘unparalleled prosperity of the country,” 
of which the tariflites so much boast; and yet it is hard to attri- 
bute the fall to the cheapening of the raw material exclusively, 
for this would be to throw the whole burthen on the agricultural 
interest, which is most strenuously denied by the advocates of 
the American System. From what quarter then is the fall of 
price to come? The difficulties to be encountered in sustaining 
the two contradictory positions of a fall in price, and at the same 
time a rise in wages and profits, from the operation of our tariff, 
remind us most strongly of a remark of a facetious member of 
the Virginia legislature, who, in a speech recommending some 
change in the road system, informed the speaker, that on his 
way to the metropolis he had seen a most appalling mud hole in 
the road, which appeared utterly impassable, but that he had 
shut his eyes and spurred his horse, and was happy to inform 
him that he arrived safe on the other side—how, he did not 
know. By a process similar to this, we suppose the restrictionist 
is enabled to ride over increased wages, increased profits, and 
augmentation of the price of the raw material, to diminished 
prices! How? we will defy him to tell, except it be by shutting 
his eyes like the honourable legislator, and spurring his pegasus 
boldly over the chasm which stands yawning between his pre- 
mises and conclusions. 

Betore leaving this subject, of the effect of the tariff on wa 
we will not omit to point out an error into which we think the 
distinguished author of the Free Trade Memorial seems to have 
fallen. The Memorial states, “that the female labour employed 
in the cotton and woollen manufactures appears, from the rate of 
their wages, to be more productive than if applied to the ordi- 
nary occupations of women.’’? Now we cann@tmigree that, even 
in a purely economical point of view, wages’ 
tion to pecuniary compensation alone. @af 
may be highly productive without the 7 
pearing in the shape of pecuniary wagesy 
and educate her children, attend to herd 
her husband and the male portion of he { ami ily from: a! 
about the concerns of the household, and ee eeauent y enable 
them to pursue undisturbed their own more hardy and laborious 
occupations. Could we, with any propriety, says) the wages 
of such a woman have been raised, when she istramsferred to a 
manufacturing establishment, where she receives, filty cents a day 
for her labour? The most productive labour of woman, is that 
which is employed in raising productive labourers ‘for society, 
and in relieving her husband of those cares which break im upon 
the regularity of his pursuits. 

But the advocates of restrictive measures further say, that a 
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nation may be prepared for manufactures, but that such is 
the prejudice in favour of old employments, that labour and 
capital will not desert them for the new. To this we would, 
in the first place, answer, that although there may be this indis- 
position to quit old trades, until they are greatly depressed below 
the general level, yet would it be extremely hazardous for go- 
vernment to interfere. For its interference would be as likely 
to come too soon as too late, and the Congress of the United 
States is the most unfit body in the world to pronounce upon 
these matters. But we deny altogether this complete indisposi- 
tion to enter into new employments, which is supposed to exist 
in our country. Czteris paribus, each individual prefers an old 
and accustomed occupation ; it is his interest and that of the pub- 
lie that he should do so. But there are capitalists in the commu- 
nity who have not yet chosen their employment, and labourers 
just arrived at manhood, not wedded to any particular species of 
industry. Interest will most assuredly prompt these into the 
most lucrative employments; and where all are equal, difference 
of capacity, inclination, &c., will cause all to be filled; and the 
manufacturing business will be sure to come in for its due share 
offabour and capital. And let us not be told, there is a want of 
*enérgy in our country. Energy and enterprise will always be 
found where there is liberty of both thought and action.” And 
if the celebrated eulogy of Burke was so well merited in 775, 
why should we not have the same energy now? Speaking of our 
navigation, he says, ‘‘ What in the world is equal to it? No sea, 
but what is vexed by their fisheries; no climate, that is not wit- 
ness to their toils: neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hard industry 
to the extent toywhich it has been pushed by this recent people ; 
ho areistill, as it were, but in the gristle, not yet har- 

dened into*the Bone*of manhood. When I contemplate these 
i en 1 know that the colonies in general, owe little or 


re Of Ours, and through a wise and salutary ne- 
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gleet, a gene gature*has been suffered to take her own way ; 
to perfeetion; when TI reflect on these effects, when 1 see how | 
profitable they have been to us; I feel all the pride of power sink, 
and all presumption in the wisdom of hwman contrivances melt 
and die @ Wwithin me.” 

But a ence to the effects of our successive tariffs will 
clearly prove; that there is a sufficient disposition in our country, 
perhaps too much, to quit old trades and embark in new ones. 





Was it not found in 1824, that more had embarked in manufac- 
tures than the profits justified? In 1827, the business was said to 
be overdone ; and after the tariff of 1828, so many entered into 
it, as to draw down ruin on themselyes. Does this, let me ask, 
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look like want of enterprise, or an overweening fondness for old 
trades, and an almost invincible reluctance to enter into new 
ones? Certainly not: we have no hesitation in saying, that our 
capital and labour have moved with too often destructive despatch 
from one employment to another. A restless activity and desire 
for change and variety, are perhaps ruling traits in the American 
character. Every observant foreigner is struck by them, and 
under these circumstances, to suppose that individual enterprise 
and cupidity will leave any lucrative channel of trade unex- 
plored, is to arrive at a conclusion unwarranted by fact and ex- 
perience. 

The next argument of the restrictionists which we shall an- 
swer, is the one drawn from the insecurity of the foreign market. 
They say, all is uncertainty abroad, the real state of the 
world is “wars and rumours of wars.’’ Therefore, the interest 
of the nation requires that we should not rely upon the fo- 
reign market, but that we should, no matter at what cost, 
establish one at home, not so liable to fluctuation; and this 
can be done, by prohibiting the entry of foreign manufac- 
tures, which will stimulate those established at home, and 
draw off from agriculture and commerce a portion oftabour 
and capital, which will furnish a secure and profitable mar- 
ket for agricultural produce, not influenced by foreign wars 
and foreign regulations. As to the extent of this domestic 
market, when compared with the foreign, we shall speak again 
when pointing out the operation of the tariff on the various inter- 
ests of a community, and will only observe, en passant, that 
whatever may be its character, if the principles above stated be 
correct, the market is established wholly at the expense of the 
various classes of the community ; and, therefore, resembles the 
market which is furnished by a standing armysor an overgrown 
navy. But the foreign market is fluctuatin K: Bi 
answer, that in time of peace, the additi¢ 
contributes to steady prices; for the more’ext 
and the greater the variety of climes inelude t 
of overproduction in one country, or defieient supply from an- 
other; for these mutually counteract each othe 7 Whenever a 
commodity, which is susceptible of distant transportation, i is con- 
fined to the home market, its price will almost ah be flue- 
tuating, because when there is overproduction, thé redundant 
portion cannot be sent abroad. Mr. Malthus has well illustrated 
this, in regard to the corn laws of England. We take leave 
to illustrate the same by our own domestic riidtagie. 

In consequence of one of the highest proteetin pris i in the 
world, many manufactures have been ushered into existenee in 
this country, long before the country was ripe for them. ‘These 
manufactures of course cannot be sent abroad and sold in the 
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foreign market, without great loss; they may be said conse- 
quently to be entirely dependant on the home market. Now, in 
this state of things, suppose there should be overproduction, this 
immediately depresses the price so low, that frequently many 
manufacturers are ruined, and much capital is sunk. Capital and 
labour are driven from the business, and then we have a deficient 
supply, rise of price, and another rush into the business. And 
thus will continue this fluctuation, until we can manufacture as 
cheap as other nations; when this is the case, the redundant por- 
tion, in a season of overproduction, can be sent abroad, at little 
sacrifice, and the ruin of the manufacturer be prevented.* But 
all governments should beware of tampering too much with the 
markets, whether foreign or domestic, for the great staples of the 
country. “Commerce is like the native spring of the rock,’’—an 
attempt to improve does sometimes destroy it. Government, by 
its impertinent interference, disturbs the harmonious operation 
of the immediate regu/ator of prices, the proportion of the de- 
mand to the supply; it produces uncertainty and fluctuation in 
trade,and gives rise to speculation, and consequent want of confi- 
dence throughout the community. 

So far we have been considering the nature of the foreign 
market, in time of peace. Now let us see, whether ‘wars and 
rumours of wars,”’ are likely to affect it so-much, as to render 
it necessary, by legislative means, to establish a home market. 

ist. If the war is between foreign nations, we are temporarily 
benefited, by becoming the carriers of the world. This is the 
best possible state of things for our agriculture and commerce ; 
witness, for example, the effect produced on the agricultural in- 
terests by the wars of Napoleon in Europe. 

2d. But the United States may be engaged in war, and then 
the foreign manket would be extremely precarious. To this we 
answer, thatythe periods of peace are likely, in our country, to 
be much le if in those of war; and consequently, upon Mr. 

‘conte ., we should provide rather for the former 












Weare not likely to be so hard pressed for 
es) as the restrictionists would suppose. The all 
pervading influence of commerce, is sure to explore every chan- 
nal = me time of need, to supply us with the commodity, The 

rader too, is on ‘the alert. He is prompted by cupidity, 
‘the laws of war, to step in between the bellige- 
rent powers and to carry on any trade in articles not contraband 
of war. *Aga@actording to the British rules of 756, (and it is to 
be feared the immense navy of England will long enable her to 





* This is exemplified by the revulsion which ensued immediately after the 
tariff of 1828. 
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-® 
dictate the maritime law,) neutrals are not permitted to carry on 
the coasting trade of a belligerent, and consequently, from this 
cause, the commerce between the distant portions of our confede- 
racy, in time of war, will be in greater peril, than that with 
foreign nations, which may be carried on still by neutrals. 

But even supposing for a moment the foreign supply is cut off, 
still we are not to imagine that a country like ours will be with- 
out resource. The present supply may be economized ; and again, 
in all landed nations, there is a great deal of manufacturing con- 
stantly going on upon the farms, at odd times and during the 
winter season, which is a sort of saveall to the farmer; and then 
there will always be, in consequence of peculiar manufacturing 
facilities, factories, established in various portions of our country ; 
and by these means, we should ever, under all circumstances, be 
furnished with a large amount of manufactures consumed ; and by 
an extension of this business, we can easily meet the exigencies 
of any war, even supposing our foreign commerce cut off en- 
tirely. 

But after all, a state of hostility is best provided for, by the 
accumulation of wealth.—Wealth is power; it constitutes the 
sinews of war; and that nation which, by leaving commefee’tn- 
restricted, makes the most rapid progress in the accumulation of 
wealth, is, in fact, the best prepared for war. 

It is said, howevétr, to be undignified to be dependant on fo- 
reign nations for our manufactures. Now there is no one, 
who can close his eyes to the fact, that this dependance is mutu- 
al, and therefore not at all undignified ; and that, if there is any 
difference between the two trading nations, in regard to inde- 
pendence, the nation like the United States, furnishing the raw 
material, is more independent, than the nation furnishing the 
manufacture. But this mutual dependance is “in fact, the great- 
est guarantee, as we have already said, ofthe p@aceful condi- 
tion of nations; it interests all thus bound! together, % 
servation of peace. Look to France and Him 
any commerce between them, and see ho 
ways been for war. Look again to Great” 
nations bound together by commerce, ane will 
either would pause, before it would rashly bre = peace, Com- 
merce will always create a peace party in every country #iitsa 
fluence thus provides for the repose and tranquillity of 

IiI. Operation of the restrictive system on the grea es 
of the country, together with the evils flowing from it. “~ . ** 

As the operation of the tariff on the great interest of thé coun- 
try, is a problem, the solution of which has presented many and 
great difficulties, we proceed to its examination with all due care 
and caution ; and in order that we may arrive at once at the prin- 
ciple upon which this investigation is to proceed, we will assume, 
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Ist, a case stript of all bewildering circumstances. _We.will sup- 
pose a small country, possessing a homogeneous interest through- 
out, can generally purchase its manufactures from abroad cheaper, 
say 20-per cent., than it can produce them at home—that this 
country lays such duties on foreign articles as to put a stop to 
importation, and stimulate the domestic manufactures. ‘The eflect 
on price would generally be a rise of 20 per cent., if it were not 
that this unnatural direction of labour and capital would lower 
profits, and consequently prevent manufactures from rising the 
whole 20 per cent.; but the rise would be nearly to this point, 
and we will therefore assume it; the operation of those duties 
would be as follows: Each consumer would evidently be taxed 
to the amount of 20 per cent. on his consumption, in order to 
bribe a portion of the labour and capital of the country into an 
employment for which it was not prepared. So far the tax.ope- 
rates on consumption. Let us examine now its operation on pro- 
duction. 

There is nothing more true, than, that we cannot export for 
any length of time without importation; and if a law or regula- 
tion should be passed permanently diminishing importation, such 






a vould operate, after a very short time, in producing a per- 
m decline of exportation likewise. If, then, the small,eom- 
munity above mentioned, should cease, in consequence of its 
prohibitive system, to import any manufaé¢tures, it would cease 
to export pro tanto. ‘This would cause a loss of the foreign 
market for its native produets. For this loss, it would only par- 
tially be compensated, by the market afforded by those, who 
might be taken off to manufactures; for the increased price of 
the manufactures might prevent, not only the same quantity from 
being consumed as before, but even a quantity, whose whole 
‘value on be equal to the aggregate value of those consumed be- 
fore the rise an pr ie. All experience has shown the latter to be 
obabl. It; should this be the case, then the pro- 

mperienee a contraction of his market, which would 
his product, and this would be a tax on the 
sndently of that which he boreas consumer. But 
& community of perfectly homogeneous in- 
ing every where the same manufacturing facility, 
would consequently suffer alike. Profits of stock would 
‘the law would diminish the general productive power 
vand would consequently operate like a dispensa- 
Adence, which should diminish the fertility of the 
‘editt of a tyrant, who should order the peasant to 

w one article’ on his dand, when, from peculiar adaptation, 
he could grow another which would yield him much greater 
profit. The manufacturer would suffer along with the other class- 
es of the community, in diminution of profits, so soon as domes- 
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tic competition had adjusted the equilibrium: a community of this 
kind, with a full knowledge of its interests, would never impose 
restrictive measures with a view to protection, for they would 
injure all classes. 

But in an extended country like ours, with a great diversity 
of interest throughout, the case may be different. Let us now, 
then, trace the operation of those restrictive measures, on a coun- 


try embracing interests which are discordant; and as before, let. 


us suppose the difference between the cost of producing manu- 
factures in such a country, and importing from abroad, to be 20 
per cent.—The first operation of the prohibitory policy, would 
be to raise manufactures 20 per cent. All consumers would con- 
sequently be taxed to the amount of 20 per cent. on their con- 
sumption, So far, the consumers would undoubtedly pay a tax, 
to keep up what would otherwise be a losing business. But in 
looking to the various sections of the country, we might find 
them very variously situated in regard to manufacturing capacity, 
and this difference might be attributable to difference in profits, 
wages, raw material, water power, &c. For the sake of develop- 
ing the principle clearly, let us suppose one portion of such a 
country could manufacture 20 per cent. cheaper than a second, and 
this latter 20 per cent. cheaper than a third.—Now impose a duty 
of 20 per cent. on the foreign manufacture, and you would set this 
first section alone to manufacturing, and if it had not sufficient ca- 
pital to supply the whole demand for manufactures, then you 
might raise the duties to 40 per cent. ; and this section would, 
during the whole progress of the duties from 20 to 40, enjoy a 
monopoly against the rest of the country. When the duties were 
raised to 40 per cent., then the second section could manufacture ; 
and if the first and second together could not supply the capital 
requisite to produce the manufactures demanded, then they might 
enjoy a monopoly against the third section, during the advance- 
ment of the duties from 40 to 60 per cent. ; at which point the third 
would commence, according to our hypothesis. And thus would 
the duties, in the first instance, have injured the second and third 
sections, for the benefit of the first. When they reached 40 
per cent., they would injure the third still further, for a partial 
benefit of the other two. 

It is easy to see, if this exposition be correct, the duty will 
operate more unequally, the fewer the sections are in which the 
article can be produced, and the more limited their capacity may 
be for supplying the whole demand. Thus salt, iron, hemp, su- 
gar duties, &c., operate more unequally and more oppressively, 
the fewer the districts in which those articles can be produced, 
and the more limited their capacity for supplying the whole de- 
mand. 

This supposititious case, from which we have been reasoning, 
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may, with little modification, be applied to our own country. 
That portion of the United States abounding most in population 
and capital, is fittest for the business of manufacturing, generally ; 
this, for the most part, comprises the northern and New-England 
states. This portion is compensated for the tax paid on con- 
sumption, by a bounty on production—its low profits are by this 
bounty either prevented from sinking lower, or are raised, while 
profits in other sections, not favoured by the bounty, are depress- 
ed. The south and west are injured, Ist, by augmentation of 
the price of manufactures, by the lowering of profits, and the 
consequent deterioration in the value of property. 2d, by the 
prevention of that influx of capital and emigrants, which their 
fertile soil and spare population are constantly attracting to them 
from the steril lands and crowded population of the north. 

Again, the sugar, iron, hemp, salt duties, &c. and all those of 
a purely local character, are still more objectionable ; the districts 
in which they are produced, enjoy a monopoly from which it is 
impossible for the rest of the community to escape by competi- 
tion, for the door is closed against rivalry, by the very contract- 
ed sphere in which the commodity can be produced. 

So far, we have been considering the unequal bearing of the 
duties upon the sections which do, and those which do not pro- 
duce the manufactures protected. But there may be an inequality 
of a most burthensome character, arising from the effect produced 
by the es system on exportation. Thus, we cease to im- 
port certain articles from abroad ; the consequence is, our export- 
ations must be curtailed pro tanto. Now, if the manufacturers 
raised up at home, do not afford a market correspondent to this 
curtailment of exportation, then, the home producer suffers a loss 
of market proportionate to the difference, and this is a burthen 
imposed upon him, in capacity of producer, over and above that 
which he suffers as consumer. 

We cannot quit this all important subject of the sectional bear- 
ing of the American system, without examining more particu- 
larly, on the principles above stated, a doctrine now maintained 
by some of the most distinguished men of our country, that the 
producer of the export, with which in the operation of trade 
the import is purchased, is virtually the payer of the tax 
levied on the import, and consequently, that the cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice-growing states, which furnish two-thirds of 
the exports, pay virtually two-thirds of the duties on the im- 
ports. 

When this doctrine was first announced in the Congress of the 
United States, by one of the most distinguished members of the 
south, it was considered wild and visionary. It met with but a 
cold reception from the anti-tariffites themselves: we recollect to 
have heard one affirm, that he believed, the gentleman who so 
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eloquently advocated the doctrine in debate, was the only mem- 
ber in the House of Representatives, who conscientiously believed 
in its truth. But two years have rolled around, and what a 
wonderful change has been effected. In the late debate in the 
Senate, all the most able speakers admitted its truth to nearly the 
full extent. The fact is, the doctrine is almost always true to 
some extent, and in the case of our country, circumstances have 
concurred to render it so far true, as that the American system 
has made the south tributary to the north, and every day’s ex- 
perience is practically demonstrating this melancholy truth. 
« Fields abandoned, the inhospitable mansions of our fathers de- 
serted ; agriculture drooping ; our slaves, like their masters, work- 
ing harder, and faring worse ; and the planter striving with un- 
availing efforts to avert the ruin which is before him.” All! 
All! are at last opening our eyes to the sad reality of the pic- 
ture. Without further preliminary, we shall proceed to ex- 
amine the doctrine, and for the sake of simplicity and perspicu- 
ity, we will first suppose the case of a barter trade, without the 
intervention of the metals; and, secondly, will endeavour to 
point out the influence which may be exerted through the agency 
of a circulating medium. 

Ist. In the trade between the United States and the rest of 
the world, the cotton, rice, and tobacco, form two-thirds of the 
exports of the former. Now, as in our trade with the whole 
world, it is evident that the whole amount of imports must be 
generally purchased by the whole amount of exports, it follows, 
therefore, that two-thirds of the imports into the country are pur- 
chased by the prodictions of the cotton, tobacco, and rice-grow- 
ing states. By far the largest portion of our importation is fur- 
nished in the shape of manufactures by Great Britain, and as she 
receives principally our cotton, rice, and tobacco, the importa- 
tions of her manufactures may be said to depend upon the export- 
ation of those three staples, or which is the same thing, the 
exportation of these staples must depend on the importation of 
manufactures. We readily agree that the south does not consume 
the whole of those manufactures; they may be consumed through- 
out the United States. How, then, let us ask, do the north and 
west get a portion of them, over and above what they would be 
entitled to, if we look at their exports alone ? The north obtains 
its share, by carrying on to a great extent, the commerce which 
effects these exchanges. It carries on, too, a large portion of the 
coasting trade. It furnishes the south with most of the manufac- 
tures necessary for her consumption, not purchased from abroad, 
and lastly, it sends to the south certain agricultural products, 
which the latter cannot or will not produce, and by these means, 
the north gets its due portion of the manufactures imported from 
abroad. 
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The west gets its portion by sending hogs, horses, mules, &c., 
to the south. It sends likewise a few manufactures, which na- 
turally spring up in the interior—and a considerable portion of 
agricultural produce, which is augmenting from day to day, as 
those great schemes of internal improvement, projected by the 
several states on the Atlantic border, reach farther and farther 
into the interior, and stimulate the agricultural labour of the 
west. And thus is distributed the surplus portion of manufac- 
tures imported from abroad, in exchange for southern staples. 

The north and west consume the manufactures imported from 
abroad, because, all expenses and inconveniences told, those manu- 
factures can be procured cheaper than they can be raised. Let 
us suppose, as in the ease already stated, that the mass of manu- 
factures can be procured from abroad 20 per cent. cheaper than 
they can be raised to the north, and 60 per cent. cheaper than 
they can be raised at the south—then, if the government should 
impose a tax on imports for revenue alone to the amount of 10 
per cent., and we throw money entirely out of view, on every 
cargo coming into the United States, 10 per cent. would be taken 
for the revenue. Supposing the cargo to consist of cloths, for ex- 
ample, out of every hundred pieces, ten would be taken by go- 
vernment. 

The south would be the first to bear this tax, and would con- 
tinue to bear it, until such a rise in manufactures ensued, as would 
throw it on the consumers. This would not happen immediately, 
especially in a pure barter trade. For, as the south is dependant 
on the foreign market for the price of the three staples in ques- 
tion, and there would not be an immediate diminution in the ex- 
ports, there would be none in the imports as to quantity. As 
the manufactures imported into the country would not be dimin- 
ished in quantity, on the principle of supply and demand the 
price would not fall; the levy of ten in a hundred made by the 
government, would, together with the ninety left in the hands of 
the importer, be thrown into the circulation, and prevent the sup- 
ply from lessening. The tax, then, in the first instance, would 
fall on the southern producer ; this would make his business less 
Jucrative than before ; labour and capital must be withdrawn from 
his business until the exports are lessened; that would lessen the 
imports; and consequently, upon the principle of supply and de- 
mand, manufactures would rise in exchangeable value, and this 
process might go on till the manufactures had risen 10 per cent. 
invalue. At this point, if the exchangeable value of the whole 
aggregate mass of manufactures consumed, equalled the value of 
those consumed before the duty, then the tax would fall entirely 
upon the consumer. For it is evident, that the exchangeable 
value of the aggregate of imports being as great as before, and 
forming, in fact, the price paid for the exports, the market for 
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those exports would be as advantageous as ever; the diminished 
quantity of imported manufactures being exactly compensated 
by increased price. But experience has shown that the aggre- 
gate value of the whole mass consumed when the price is high, 
is generally much less than when it is low. When sugar, under 
Napoleon, sold for five francs per pound, the aggregate annual 
value consumed in France did not equal that of the quantity after- 
wards consumed, when sugar fell to one franc the pound. So the 
whole value of the aggregate of cheap cotton goods now con- 
sumed in the world, is far greater than the value of the aggregate 
consumed when prices were double what they now are. If, then, 
the 10 per cent. rise in manufactures produced by the duties, 
should cause such a diminished consumption, as that the value 
of the aggregate consumed at the high prices should be less than 
that at the low, then the difference would be the amount of loss 
which the exporting states would suffer; a loss which to them 
would be over and above the tax on consumption, and would be 
of a permanent character. For, the value of the whole mass of 
imports being lessened, the value of the exports would soon be 
reduced to the same amount. 

Suppose now a duty of 20 per cent. should be imposed by 
the government; let us see how this would operate, by the pro- 
cess above described. The value of manufactures might rise 
20 per cent., but at this point the northern manufacturers would 
be stimulated into action ; for, by hypothesis, 20 per cent. duty 
is just sufficient to put the northern manufacturer on a footing 
of equality with the foreigner. Suppose the domestie manu- 
facturer should furnish one-half the supply, then half the im- 
portations from abroad would cease, and this would reduce the 
foreign market to one-half its former capacity. Here would evi- 
dently be a contraction of the foreign demand for the three staples 
in question, to the amount of one-half. 

Let us examine now into the state of the home market, and 
see whether it will compensate for the loss of the foreign. And 
first, if a portion of the cotton, tobacco, and rice-growers were 
taken off to manufacturing, a diminished production might partly 
compensate for the loss of the foreign market; but none are taken 
off in this way, and consequently, no compensation arises to the 
south from this quarter. Many of these manufactures however 
are produced from the raw material, (cotton) one of the staples 
in question, and so far unquestionably creates a home demand for 
cotton ; but then the other two staples, tobacco and rice, are con- 
sumed in no greater quantities at home than before, and the loss 
consequently of the foreign market, is, in regard to them, en- 
tirely unrequited. But let us examine this demand for cotton, 
and we will find that it is trifling when compared with the 
loss of the foreign market. General Hayne, in his speech in the 
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Senate, estimates the value of the raw material in cotton goods, 
to be about one-fourth of the whole price; supposing this to 
be true, and we have no doubt that his estimate is sufficiently 
high, it would follow, that we have a home demand for cotton, 
equal to one-fourth the value of the cotton goods produced in this 
country, substituted for a demand equal to the whole value, not 
only of those cotton goods, but of the iron, woollen goods, &c., 
which are now produced at home, instead of being imported from 
abroad, as before the duties; for when imported from abroad, they 
were purchased by southern staples; now they are not. 

We will now proceed to examine into the condition of the 
north, and see whether there be gains there to compensate for the 
losses of the south ; and on examination, we shall find there are 
none. For on our supposition, 20 per cent. rise on the original 
price of manufactures was necessary, before the north could com- 
mence manufacturing ; that rise has taken place, and the business 
has commenced ; but it affords profits only equal to those which 
would have been yielded by other trades, which must now be 
either given up, or not so far extended as they would have been 
under a system of unrestricted commerce. But beyond this point, 
every rise in price, up to 60 per cent., would be an advantage 
to the north, as we shall soon demonstrate. But before we do 
this, we will cast a glance at the west, and see how it fares under 
this system. 

First, then, it pays a tax of 20 per cent. on all the manu- 
factures consumed, which it may partially counteract by dimi- 
nished consumption; but this is not the only loss. There is a 
contraction of the market for western staples ; the northern mar- 
ket will not be increased, and the southern must necessarily be 
diminished. For, the great market for southern produce contract- 
ing, it must be evident that the means of purchasing from the west 
must have diminished in consequence. Perhaps, too, a portion 
of southern labour and capital will be devoted to the production 
of these very staples, hitherto furnished from the west. Here 
then is a manifest contraction of market for western products, 
and a consequent burthen imposed upon production, over and 
above what falls on consumption, from which there can be no 
escape, unless by changing employment. 

The manner in which the government used the portion which 
it collected for revenue, might greatly increase or diminish the 
sectional inequalities above mentioned, according to circum- 
stances; but as government never collects and disburses revenue 
in the shape of manufactures, we will defer the examination of 
the influence of expenditure, until we consider the modifications 
to the doctrine, from the agency of a circulating medium. 

When things are in the condition above described, it would be 
greatly to the immediate interest of the north, to lay on additional 
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duties. Let us suppose then 10 per cent. more duty, making the 
whole 30 per cent., to be levied on imported manufactures. Then 
if the south exported as much as before, and the north produced 
only as much as before, prices would remain in statu quo; but 
upon the imported manufactures there would be levied the addi- 
tional duty of 10 per cent.; this burthen would fall at once on the 
producer of exports, and the only means of escape would be by 
diminishing his exports—this would lessen the imports, and then 
the market would be left to be supplied by the northern manufac- 
turer. He would therefore enjoy a sort of monopoly, and in pro- 
portion as the south was driven from the business of importing 
manufactures, he could gradually raise his prices the whole 10 
per cent.; manufacturing profits would be elevated by this rise in 
price, and as there is ever a tendency, in small communities, to 
an equilibrium, all other trades in the neighbourhood would gra- 
dually experience an elevation of profits. By increasing the du- 
ties still further, the north might still further raise prices, at the 
expense of the rest of the Union, until that point was attained by 
the price, at which the south and west might commence manufac- 
turing.. Here for the first time would cease the grinding oppres- 
sion of the system. But before this point was reached, southern 
labour might be almost valueless, and southern profits annihilated. 

So far we have thrown out of view the influence of a circulating 
medium on national exchanges, to an examination of which we 
will now proceed, as being necessary to the complete understand- 
ing of this complicate subject. Suppose the manufacturing capa- 
cities of Europe and our own country to be as already stated, that 
is, that Europe is 20 per cent. beyond the north, and the latter 
40 per cent. beyond the south; suppose likewise the imports and 
exports as already stated ; then if a duty of 10 per cent. for reve- 
nue be laid on the imports, goods will rise, as in the case of the 
barter trade, 10 per cent., but in a somewhat different manner. 
The duties will not at first diminish the exports, nor the imports. 
But as manufactures are taxed 10 per cent., the importer is natu- 
rally anxious to throw this tax on the consumer ; that cannot be 
done, however, if he imports as many manufactures as formerly, 
for then, the supply would not diminish. He will therefore, for 
the purpose of escaping the duty, import a considerable amount 
of specie, which is duty free. The price of manufactures will 
now rise, for a double reason ; 1st, because the supply has been 
diminished ; and 2d, because of the extraordinary importation of 
specie, which has caused a depreciation in the whole circulating 
medium, and a consequent nominal rise of price. This process 
will continue until the rise in manufactures has become equivalent 
to the duty. Then it would depend upon the fact whether or not 
the United States consumed an aggregate value of manufactures, 
equal to that consumed before the rise of price ; whether the 
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south would bear a burthen on its production over and above that 
which it sustained on consumption. In this case the revenue duty 
would not at first operate so harshly on the south, as if there had 
been a pure barter trade; because gold and silver being duty free, 
will be imported instead of manufactures. But then there might 
not be always a sufficient quantity to be spared by Europe, and 
the importation of specie is not so advantageous to the country as 
that of manufactures :—all this would affect directly the southern 
producer. 

We will suppose now a duty of 20 per cent. is laid on foreign 
manufactures ; then prices would rise, as just described, 20 per 
cent. ; and the northern ,.manufacturer would be merely set to 
work ; he would gain nothing by manufactures, for he could have 
been just as advantageously employed in other trades ; but beyond 
this point, every addition of duty would operate to the advantage 
of the north. Thus, suppose 30 per cent. duty be laid, then the 
domestic manufacturer would be protected by a clear protecting 
duty of 10 percent. 

Let us examine the operations of commerce, under this duty, 
as influenced by a circulating medium. The exports of the south 
would be sold, and money, being duty free, would at first be 
imported, instead of manufactures; this would increase the mass 
of circelating medium, and tend consequently.to raise prices ; the 
supply of manufactures being likewise, diminished, this would 
have a tendency still further to. enhance the value, which would 
be a clear gain to the north.—If by this importation of money 
into thé country, all parts experienced a rise in the price of pro- 
perty, proportioned to the depreciation, then all would be affect- 
ed alike ; but this is far, very far, from being the case. The south 
pays more for every thing consumed, and gets less for its pro- 
ducts. Thus, the money imported from Europe, or rather from 
England, is not wanted for consumption by the south; it is sent 
therefore to the north for manufactures. Money consequently 
accumulates at the north, and as a necessary consequence, every 
thing there rises in nominal value. In the south, so far from a 
rise in the price of property taking place, which alone can com- 
pensate for the depreciation of money, there would be an actual 
fall in prices; for Great Britain furnishes the market for southern 
staples; whose price, therefore, is entirely controlled by foreign 
prices. Now, by the process we have just described, a portion 
of the precious metals being abstracted from the circulation of 
Great Britain, will cause an appreciation of the remainder, which 
always produces a fall in nominal prices: cotton, rice, and tobac- 
co, would all fall from this cause in England ; and with these, 
must necessarily fall the land which produces them. Thus, while 
many prices are rising in the north, from the accumulation of 
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money there, they are falling in England, from its abstraction. * 
And the south, in the mean time, is made the great sufferer. This 
process continues until the rise in American, aided by the fall in 
British manufactures, at last compensates for the additional duty 
of 10 per cent. ; then there will be importations from abroad, and 
an exportation of our specie. Suppose the metals to be depre- 
ciated 5 per cent. in England, then a depreciation to the same 
amount in our country, would counteract the duty of 10 per cent., 
for from this cause, the fall of price would be 5 per cent. in Great 
Britain, and the rise would be 5 in our country. 

This exportation of the precious metals from our country, 
caused by the importation of British manufactures, would, no 
doubt, rouse all the monopolists and matter of fact philosophers 
into action. The former would tell you that the great capitalists 
of Great Britain, were breaking down our establishments by their 
diabolical schemes, and when this was effected, prices might be 
raised by them to any height. ‘The latter, planting themselves 
upon the principle of the old exploded balance of trade, which 
true philosophy has long been ashamed of, would point you to 
the exportation of specie, and weep over the speedy ruin which 
threatened our country from a loss of the precious metals! Their 
remedy would doubtless be additional duties. If these were 
granted, by the process above described, prices would rise in 
this country, and fall in Great Britain; the southern producer 
suffering all the while, until the additional duty were counteract- 
ed, when importations would again commence, and this series of 
operation might continue till the duties had reached 60 per cent., 
when the south might commence manufacturing ; but before this 
time, as we have already stated, southern labour might be value- 
less, and southern profits annihilated. 

It is curious to pause, and contemplate for a moment the change 
which would here be produced by the touch of the /egislative 
wand. Under a system of free trade, the rich products of the 
south were sent to Europe to purchase her manufactures, which 
were subsequently distributed over the Union: the south fur- 
nishing the equivalent for those manufactures in the first place, 
and subsequently distributing them to the north and west, in 
exchange for other equivalents. By the impertinent interference 
of legislative enactments, this whole system is reversed. The 
south, instead of raising the rich products which suit the Euro- 
pean market, is constrained to alter her system to suit the de- 


* From this disturbance of money prices, may be explained the fact so fre- 
quently noticed in our country, that since the protecting system has gone into 
operation, many establishments which were built up without any protection at all, 
have been afterwards ruined by the revulsions which have taken place by changes 
in nominal value. There is nothing better calculated to dislocate the existing 
order of things, and to lead on to a gambling ang speculative mania, than the dis- 
turbance of money prices. 
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mands of the north; instead of being the great distributor of ma- 
nufactures over the whole Union, she becomes a petly distributee. 
The north is now the producer and the distributor, with a bar- 
ren soil and inhospitable clime, exhibiting the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of high wages and high profits, and a general prosperity 
far transcending that which we behold in a region possessing the 
most genial clime and fertile soil embraced within the limits of 
an immense territory. 

We will now examine the circumstances which mizghé prevent 
the producer of the export from feeling so much of the burthen, 
as we have shown he is likely to sustain. 1. He might change 
his cultivation, and cease to produce the article exported. To 
this we answer, that even if he could change, with merely a tem- 
porary injury to himself, yet you have no right to inflict this 
temporary injury on one class exclusively. If in a small isolated 
community, all the taxes were levied on one trade, that trade 
might quickly rise to a level with all others. Yet every trade 
would most undoubtedly deprecate such a tax, because no class 
would like even a temporary depression. But agricultural com- 
munities, in consequence of peculiar adaptations from soil and 
climate, cannot change their productions without ruinous conse- 
quences, and these are the more destructive in proportion to the 
extent of country over which the change is to be effected. A 
legislative edict, then, which should render it necessary for the 
staple-growing states to change their productions, would be like 
a dispensation of Providence which should destroy the fertility 
of their lands, and paralyse the exertions of their labourers. But, 
2. May not this burthen, instead of falling on the producer of 
the export, be made to fall on the producer of the import, and 
consequently, may not England be made to bear a portion of 
it ? If we alone supplied England with the exports in question, 
and the quantity which she took from us was trifling when com- 
pared with domesti¢ consumption, then, perhaps, we might raise 
the price of the staples, and make the burthen fall partially on 
her. But this is not the case; the English market for cotton, the 
= southern staple, is far greater than our own domestic mar- 

et, and consequently regulates our prices. England, moreover, 
is not dependant on the United States alone for this staple; a 
large portion of her demand is supplied from the East and West 
Indies, Egypt, and Brazil. Suppose, then, the southern states 
should diminish the supply for the purpose of elevating price in 
the British market. This would only have the effect of stimulat- 
ing the production of cotton, in the countries just mentioned, to 
such an extent as to supply the deficiency, and thus the south, in- 
stead of raising prices, would have pursued a suicidal policy, 
which in the end might exclude her productions from the best 
market in the world. 
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Aguin, if the United States formed the only, or the chief 
market for English manufactures, we might perhaps throw a 
portion of the burthen on Great Britain. For the American 
market might then regulate the price of British manufactures ; 
unfortunately, however, for the devoted south, this is far from 
being the fact. When we compare our market for English manu- 
factures, with the immense domestic market of England herself, 
and that of the rest of the world, ours sinks almost to insignifi- 
cance; we do not consume one-twentieth of her immense pro- 
duction, and consequently, we cannot expect to regulate her 
prices. If in the purchase of British manufactures, we are con- 
stantly over-bidden by nineteen-twentieths of the purchases, 
British manufactures will be knocked out to them, and not to us. 
The south, consequently, in vain may expect an alleviation of 
her burthens from this quarter, for we cannot regulate the price 
of British manufactures. 

We thus have proven that the south cannot throw the burthen 
on Great Britain. Let us now see if there are not some things 
which are calculated to alleviate the pressure. The United 
States might diminish their importation of articles burthened 
with high duties, and increase that of those duty free, or 
lightly taxed. Thus, there are three classes of commodities pre- 
duced in Great Britain, we will suppose, which may be imported 
into the United States; the first at a fair profit, the second at 5 
per cent. below a fair profit, and the third, 10 per cent. below ; 
then a duty of 5 per cent., levied on the first, would sink it to 
the level of the second, and of course the importation of the lat- 
ter, would commence a further duty of 10 per cent. on the first, 
and of 5 on the second, which would give rise to the importation 
of the third. Anda duty of 20 on the first might drive it en- 
tirely from our market,* which would now be left open only to 
the second and third. This might undoubtedly prevent a pres- 
sure on exports, to the whole amount of the duty. But unsatis- 
factory as such an alleviation, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, should be to the south, (for it admits the pressure, and 
only professes to lighten, without removing it) yet in the ease of 
our tariff it amounts scarcely to any thing. For but very few of 
what have been denominated the unprotected articles, are pro- 
duced in Great Britain: and consequently, even if their importa- 
tion should be greatly increased, they could not be paid for in the 
great southern staple, as in the case of England. If we increase 
our importations from China, Arabia, Africa, South America and 
the West Indies, whence come the unprotected articles, we should 
not thereby compensate the south, for the loss of the British 


* Provided it could be dispensed with; otherwise it would rise 10 per cent., 
unless it could be produced at home. 
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market, for she would be obliged to change the whole system of 
her tillage, to furnish the equivalent for the new importations. 

But we still continue to import an immense amount of 
goods from Great Britain, which are of course paid for in 
cotton, rice, and tobacco; and this, it may be urged, proves 
that the southern producer is not so much injured as is gene- 
rally imagined. To this we would, in the first place, answer, 
that the large importations from abroad do not prove the pros- 
perity of the south; she cannot change her productions, and con- 
sequently, she cannot very greatly contract them; they must be 
sent abroad, and force importations as a necessary consequence ; 
but with what profit and advantage, her present depressed con- 
dition too elcquently tells!’ But secondly, we assert, that our 
importations are not comparable to what they would be, under a 
system of free trade. We have no doubt but that the imports 
would be double, perhaps treble, what they now are, if our go- 
vernment had adopted, and steadily adhered to the moderate 
system of duties, recommended by Alexander Hamilton in his 
celebrated report; and although this would have been more 
directly advantageous to the staple-growing states, yet it would, 
indirectly at least, have diffused its advantages over the whole 
United States. A demand for our agricultural products of every 
description would, either directly or indirectly, have been gene- 
rated by the great demand occasioned by this importation. Our 
country would have exhibited a uniform, lasting, scene of pros- 
perity ; not blown up by legislative enactment, and resting upon 
oppression and injustice, as is now the bloated and unstable pros- 
perity of the north; but produced by a full development of the 
productive resources of our country, under a system recom- 
mended to us by every consideration of justice, political expe- 
diency, and economy; and consequently, caleulated to endure, and 
to perpetuate, and cement the union of our states, so fondly che- 
rished by every true patriot. 

We have now considered the various means which might, un- 
der favourable circumstances, prevent or alleviate the burthens 
which our protective system has entailed upon the south; and 
will close this head, by a consideration of the favourable or unfa- 
vourable influence which may be exerted by government dis- 
bursements. Let us suppose a community of five districts, origi- 
nally equal in wealth, united under one government. Now, if 
$ 5,000,000 revenue be raised by taxation, so apportioned as to 
levy a million on each section, and in the disbursement equal 
portions are spent in each section; then would there be equality 
in the action of such government, both as to taxation and expen- 
diture ; and under these circumstances, every section of the com- 
munity would be in favour of the lowest possible taxes compatible 
with a salutary operation of the goyernment. If, however, you 
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suppose $4,000,000 of this money to be disbursed in three of 
those sections, then the equality is destroyed by expenditure. 
It now becomes evidently the interest of those three to raise the 
taxes to the greatest possible amount, in order to produce large 
expenditures. If you will further suppose an inequality in the 
taxation, as, for example, that $4,000,000 were raised on the 
two sections in the minority, then the operation of government 
becomes unequal and oppressive in the highest degree. Here 
would the majority find such a deep interest in taxation and ex- 
penditure, as to afford a temptation, which, we fear, frail human 
nature could not resist. In this case, by legislative enactment, 
the majority are covertly enabled to plunder the minority, just as 
successfully as the lawless chieftain, in ancient times, at the head 
of his barbarian clan, was enabled to plunder, by physical force, 
the abodes of wealth and civilization. In regard to our own 
government, we have already proven that its exactions are great- 
est on the south. If we look to the expenditures, we find no 
compensation; but on the contrary, an aggravation of the evil. 
We find the sections least burthened, reaping most in the dis- 
bursements; can we wonder, then, that high duties and an over- 
flowing treasury should be so ardently desired by them? «Tf,” 
says the very able and distinguished chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, “in the splendid career of modern improve- 
ment, political philosophy should make the blessed discovery of 
an art, by which government could be carried on without money, 
and the system of federal taxation were to cease entirely, can it 
be doubted for a moment, that the whole of the protected classes 
would regard it, in a pecuniary point of view, as the heaviest 
calamity that could befall them?’’ 

Thus have we travelled around the whole circle of means, by 
which the south might have been released of her oppressive 
burthens, and have found, under the actual circumstances of her 
condition, that they are either imperative or adverse to her. Can 
we, then, wonder at the decaying condition of the south, under 
such adverse legislation? Well and eloquently has the gloomy 
picture been drawn by one of her gifted sons; which we shall 
introduce as ¢¢mournful evidence”’ of the truth of our reasoning. 
<‘If,’? says General Hayne, “any portion of the rich fruits of this 
system have been scattered here, (south) they have not fallen 
under my observation. Sir, we know them not—we see them 
not—we feel them not. It may be supposed, however, that we 
are too full of prejudice to perceive, or too ungrateful to acknow- 
ledge, the blessings it has bestowed upon us. We have heard of 
men having honour thrust upon them, and perhaps there may be 
such a thing as having benefits thrust upon an unwilling people ; 
yet I should think, that even in such a case, they would soon 
become reconciled to their Jot, and submit to their fate with a 
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good grace. But, I assure the gentleman, that the condition of 
the south is not merely one of unexampled depression, but of 
great and all-pervading distress. In my own state, the unhappy 
change which has, within a few years past, taken place in the 
public prosperity, is of the most appalling character. If we look 
at the present condition of our cities—and I will take Charles- 
ton, by way of example—we find every where the mournful evi- 
dences of premature decay. Sir, the crumbling memorials of our 
former wealth and happiness too eloquently teach us, that with- 
out some change in your policy, the days of our prosperity ‘are 
numbered.’ It is within my own experience, that, in the devoted 
city in which my lot has been cast, a thriving foreign commerce 
was, within a few years past, carried on direct to Europe. We 
had native merchants, with large capitals, engaged in the foreign 
trade. We had thirty or forty ships, many of them built, and all 
owned in Charleston, giving employment to a numerous and valu- 
able body of mechanics, tradesmen, and mariners. Look at the 
state of things now! Our merchants bankrupt or driven away— 
their capital sunk or transferred to other pursuits—our shipyards 
broken up—our ships all sold! Yes, sir, I am told the very last 
of them was a few months ago brought to the hammer—our me- 
chanics in despair—the very grass growing in our streets, and 
houses falling into ruins—real estate reduced to one-third part of 
its value, and rents almost to nothing. The commerce, which we 
are still suffered to enjoy, diverted from its proper channels, car- 
ried on with borrowed capital, and through agents sent among 
us, and maintained by the tariff policy, bearing off their profits 
to more favoured regions, ‘eating out our substance,’ and leaving 
to our own people the miserable crumbs which fall from the table 
of their prosperity. * * * * Sir, when we look at our fer- 
tile fields, and consider the genial climate with which God has 
blessed the south—when we contemplate the rare felicity of our 
position, as the producers of an article, which, under a system of 
free trade, would command the markets of the world—is it not 
enough to fill our hearts almost to bursting, to find the richest 
blessings that an indulgent Providence ever showered down upon 
the heads of any people, torn from us by the cruel policy of our 
own government—to see the bounties of heaven blasted by the 
hand of man.”’ 

From the exposition which we have made, of the operation of 
the restrictive system, it is proved that one portion of the coun- 
try may be benefited at the expense of the remainder. Must it, 
then, necessarily follow, that enlarged considerations of interest 
should make that portion cling to the system? We think not. 
We must recollect, that in estimating the prosperity of states, we 
must not include the present moment alone, but must look to the 
future. We have indeed purchased prosperity at a high and 
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melancholy price, when it is transient in its duration, and is 
succeeded by lasting and blighting evil. We must recollect, that 
protecting duties impair the productive powers of society, as a 
whole, and consequently, diminish the wealth of the country— 
that the increase in the price of manufactures is a national loss. 
We must recollect, too, that protecting laws operate with pecu- 
liar force against the navigating interests, which are so highly 
important to the New England states, not only by increasing the 
costs of the articles used in ship building, but in consequence of 
a diminution in the demand for vessels and seamen. And if it 
may be said, that the latter may betake themselves to some other 
occupation; we answer, in effecting this change, much capital 
will be sacrificed, and many sailors, unprepared for the ordinary 
occupations of society, will be thrown upon the world unpro- 
vided for ; and moreover, the great nursery for our military ma- 
rine may thus be seriously impaired. The gains, then, which 
one part of the country can make out of another, in consequence 
of the bounty on production, are comparatively but momentary. 
By a just and equal law of Providence, the permanent interests 
of society are so knitted together, that the advances made by one 
section of country, at the expense and depression of others, must 
necessarily be fleeting and limited. It is surely the permanent 
interest of every section, that all others should thrive along with 
it. The interests of all are substantially and permanently in per- 
fect harmony. The miserable gains which it is possible for one 
section of our country to wring from an oppressed and impove- 
rished people, are just as destructive to its own prospects of per- 
manent and progressive advances, as they are detrimental to the 
oppressed. And an irritated people may, sooner or later, rise in 
their might, and shake off the oppression: and then, those who 
have been temporarily prospering, are depressed to their origi- 
nal—yes, far below their original situation. 





Art. V.—-The Oxford English Prize Essays. Oxford: D. A. 
Talboys: 1830: 4 vols, 12mo. pp. 317, 294, 326, 294. 


Ir any of our readers should feel a disposition to complain that 
we are transcending our appropriate limits, by entering upon the 
examination of a work so purely trans-Atlantic as that before us, 
we crave a suspension of their judgment, until we are enabled to 
point out the relations of the subject to our own interests. We 
have always regarded as frivolous, the objections of those who 
would restrict an American Review to the notice of indigenous 
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productions. Why it is, that of all the literary world, we alone 
should have our eyes confined to the lights of a single nation, 
we confess ourselves unable to perceive. It would surely be 
deemed an exorbitant demand from our periodical journals to 
banish from their columns all reference to foreign history and 
politics. ‘The cases in this aspect are entirely parallel, or if there 
is a divergency, it is favourable to our argument; inasmuch as 
the republic of letters recognises no geographical boundaries. 
That a Review should be so far national, as to contain no para- 
graph which has not a reference to the public interest, we cor- 
dially grant; that it should studiously exclude all that is bright 
and attractive in the old world, we as promptly deny. In what 
manner our functions are exercised, it is not for us to proclaim ; 
but so far as our position is concerned, we regard ourselves as 
occupying an official eminence, from which we may telegraph 
to our countrymen, not merely what occurs within our own 
limits, but all that may be deseried in any land, for the benefit 
of our fellow-citizens and contemporaries. Our readers need not 
the information, that the largest space in our volumes has been 
afforded to the survey of home productions. 

We are not the less American, because we pause at times to 
view the gigantic literary structures of the mother country ; 
which we can no more emulate than her minsters and abbeys. 
In neither case do we hold them up as unexceptionable models, 
while we affect no concealment of our admiration. The acade- 
mical systems of Europe had their origin in a state of society 
which no changes can reproduce in America, and it would be the 
height of folly to imitate them without modifications corres- 
ponding to the age and country in which we live. 

It is sometimes refreshing to turn aside from the discussion of 
vexed questions, and the castigation of pseudo-poetical effusions, 
to specimens of genuine literature, such as these beautiful volumes 
present. The source from which they emanate, secures atten- 
tion. We revert to these ancient seats of English learning, with 
something of the devotion with which the pilgrim salutes a vene- 
rable shrine, and can, for the moment, forgive the abuses of mo- 
nachism, for the sake of the enthusiasm which burned in the 
religious sodalities, when all the western world was darkness. 
In America we have nothing which resembles the corporations 
of the British universities. In the latter, there is a more entire 
sequestration of learning and its votaries, from all that is secular, 
than in any Protestant institutions of the world. ‘The municipal 
authority and immunities, the traditional usages and garb, the 
antique piles, the libraries, the cloistered seclusion—all conspire 
to give an individuality, an independence, and a grandeur, which 
we may be pardoned for finding impressive in no ordinary de- 
gree. The very largeness of the plan fills the mind, and we 
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doubt whether there has ever been presented in the literary 
world a more imposing spectacle, than the assembled throng and 
high solemnities annually exhibited at the Acts of Oxford, and 
the Commencements of Cambridge. 

The university of Oxford has acquired the reputation of classic 
eminence, as the sister university has been renowned in the ex- 
act sciences. ‘This must be conceded, notwithstanding the strik- 
ing exception in the cases of Bentley and Porson, who were both 
Cantabrigians. There was a time when Cambridge was noted 
for an exclusive patronage of mathematical and physical science, 
as was Oxford for a devotion equally partial to philology and 
literature. The zealous contention of the two great rivals gave 
origin to prodigious specimens of proficiency in their respec- 
tive scholars, and each was supposed to travel beyond its pro- 
per limits, when it wandered into the precincts of the other. 
With the progress of liberal opinions, however, this exclusive- 
ness has been broken down, and each of the national institutions 
has vindicated its eminence in both these fields of learning, ‘The 
principles upon which the English scholar is now trained, may 
be examined in the essay of Mr. Ogilvie ‘¢On the union of clas- 
sical with mathematical studies.’’* 

The biography of German students presents us with few in- 
stances of that attachment to the alma mater, which glows with 
the fervour of a passion in the learned men of Great Britain. 
The Oxonian cannot but feel a peculiar complacency, in famili- 
arity with the halls, and courts, and schools, which have harbour- 
ed the genius, and witnessed the proficiency of Chaucer, and 
More, and Herbert, and Hooker, and Selden, and Addison, and 
Jones. 

The opinion may be hazarded, and will probably not be con- 
tradicted, that in no spot upon earth has literary emulation been 
so highly raised, and powerfully concentrated, as in the English 
universities. In addition to the contest between individual and 
individual, there are here called forth the rivalry of college with 
college, and the superadded strife of university with university. 
The focal point of so many burning rays must of necessity ac- 
quire an intensity of ardour, such as is seldom evinced elsewhere, 
and which it is not our business to vindicate. Many a youthful 
martyr has sunk at the altar of fame, and many a laggard thrown 
up the stake, and turned from the crown of learning, to the easier 
spoils of pleasure. The ambition of scholars has been urged with 
a new impulse, by the quickening influence of the prizes which are 
annually awarded to successful competitors, in various branches of 
literature; and the volumes before us, are some select fruits of 
this competition. They are, as might have been expected, spe- 
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cimens of that brilliant typography which characterizes the presses 
of Oxford, and will be considered as highly valuable, by every 
man of taste. The reader’s eye is at once caught by the names 
of some, who have since become known to the world as orna- 
ments of the bar, the bench, the cabinet, and the church ; and the 
endeavour is spontaneously made to discern how far the known 
and distinguishing traits of these eminent minds are discernible 
in their youthful compositions. There will certainly be some 
disappointment as to the issue of this investigation ; and, indeed, 
we need not be surprised to find that the great distinctive lines 
of character and genius, are less strongly marked at this earlier 
period of life, than in later times, when their prominent points 
have been brought out by new circumstances, and the mature 
mind disenthralled from the powerful and equalizing pressure of 
university discipline. ‘To take our illustration from a lower walk 
in the field of letters—every one must have remarked that the 
early attempts of school-boys at composition are, with a few sig- 
nal exceptions, remarkably alike. It is by slow degrees, that 
these parallel or coincident lines of thought divaricate, so as to 
exhibit the endless varieties, which are observed in the literary 
productions, no less than in the countenances of mankind. 

The Oxford Prize Essays have a certain family likeness, which 
cannot escape the notice of the most desultory reader. It would 
be unjust to say that they all proceed from the same mould, for 
the subjects, the style, the mode of illustration, and comparative 
merit, distinctly mark each of them. But the resemblance of one 
to the other may be compared to that which obtains among paint- 
ings of the same era, and the same great school. They are pro- 
ductions which receive a common stamp from the peculiar con- 
ditions under which they were produced ; the place, the discipline, 
the motive, the judges, the age of the writers, are the elements 
from which this result is to be calculated. They are productions 
which could have proceeded from none but classic pens, under 
the moulding impressions of a classic atmosphere. 

These Essays, as their title imports, were written in hope of a 
literary premium. Besides the competition in Latin and English 
verse, and in Latin prose, there is a distinction annually confer- 
red on those who are most successful in English prose. The 
collection here presented to the public contains forty-five of these 
prize compositions. The question is interesting, and apnropriate 
to the present discussion, how far the prize system may be sup- 
posed to exercise a beneficial influence upon composition. Vol- 
taire was accustomed to say, that one should write as if in the 
presence of his audience and his judges. Upon this remark we 
may observe, in passing, that its author must have practised upon 
it with some grains of allowance—either merging his judges in 
his audience, or selecting as his imagined critics those whose 
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frowns would least repress the freedom of his speculation, and 
the restiveness of his caprice. 

The general result of the inquiry which we have suggested, 
seems to be, that while a prize essay gains in terseness, elegance, 
and perspicuity, it must lose in vivid impression, independent 
vigour, and native grace. The adage of Horace is pregnant with 
meaning, that the choice of a subject is the cardinal point in every 
literary attempt: 





cui lecta potenter erit res 
Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 


An unavoidable formality attends the constrained labours of a 
mind which is tasked, especially in the outset of the work. We 
have observed, or fancied, that unless where a writer plunges at 
once in medias res, the introductory passages of most composi- 
tions are commonplaces. These earliest endeavours are, for the 
most part, merely tentative; the “first runnings’”’ should be 
thrown away. ‘They are like the preliminary flourishes of a 
swordsman, or the trivial dashes of the scribe who makes trial 
of his pen. Might not the first sentence in a great majority of 
cases be expunged without detriment? A capital amputation of 
this kind would be a happy process for many discourses, disserta- 
tions, and sermons—not to mention literary reviews and speeches 
in Congress. We might, for example, take many instances from 
the work in hand, in which the second period is the true be- 
ginning. 

Not every genius can expand itself over a given field, or hem 
itself within given boundaries. He who writes upon a prescribed 
theme, works in trammels, and loses that delightful spontaneity 
which ensures freshness and grace, while it encourages boldness 
of invention. It is easy to imagine the phase of mind into which 
even a true genius passes, when the scholar tasks his inventive 
faculty to find—not that which has been previously evolved in 
meditation, nor that which answers his own consciousness of 
power, nor that which falls in with the animated and glowing 
current of prepossession—but that which is bounded by the in- 
flexible parallels of a given topic. There is, undoubtedly, an 
acuteness which comes into play even here, and an advantage 
flowing from this limitation of the field of view ; just as the ma- 
thematician is directed by a given equation in the discovery of a 
new curve; yet the exercise is hampered by the unfavourable 
condition of restraint. 

There may be numerous cases, however, in which the prize 
subject may, by elective affinity, educe from the mass of compe- 
titors one who finds a theme precisely adapted to his capacity and 
his predilections; so that we have the further question—how far 
the reference to certain judges, and a given reward, may be sup- 
posed to influence the youthful aspirant. The motive is here 
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obviously different from that of the independent writer. The 
hope of a reward is a powerful stimulant, but it makes its appeal 
to a set of feelings which are not the most favourable to the de- 
velopment of manly energies. Like the hired mourners of Ro- 
man funerals, the essayist is tempted to personate his character 
with expressions not altogether true to nature :— 

Ut qui conducti plorant in funere, dicunt 

Et faciunt propé plura dolentibus ex animo.— 

The effects of this constraint are visible in the very cool and 
lidactic character of these productions. There is a total absence 
of any thing allied to wit or humour. The reader is awakened 
by no touches of native sprightliness, nothing to relieve the 
somewhat tedious level of correct and judicious argument. The 
reason is obvious; no man can be witty upon compulsion. Even 
satirical pungency demands a freedom of mind wholly incompati- 
ble with the practised gait of the prize writer. The eccentricity 
which reveals itself in the voluntary effusions of some men of 
genius, is chastised into submissive regularity by the motives in 
such a ease. What we here observe, therefore, of recreation to 
the mind, is derived, not from native springs of talent, but from 
the careful selection and adroit adaptation of ancient incident and 
wisdom. Where the whole is prepared with reference to an aus- 
tere tribunal, every thing will be sacrificed to correctness. This 
is an evil incidental tothe system, and is not without accompany- 
ing advantages. The exuberance of juvenile fancy demands the 
pruning operation, and we may afford to sacrifice much, in such 
a case, for the sake of an effectual stimulus to the dimzx labor. 
To such influences we owe the elegance of this work, which con- 
tains nothing vapid or trivial, nothing swelling or affected, no- 
thing which could suggest a scruple to the most fastidious taste. 
At the same time, we cannot but believe, that when the inquest 
of a company of hoary critics is perpetually hanging in terrorem 
before the mind, many a fine thought must be disturbed in the 
conception, and many an opening track of brightness be closed 
by the fear of a repulse. The warm gush of feeling is chilled 
into a servile correctness, and the erratic illustration is rejected, 
from dread of the impracticable tribunal. Of all this we discern 
manifest traces in these elegant compositions. They are chaste, 
refined, scrupulously exact, sometimes ingenious, always sensi- 
ble, free from paradox of sentiment and the glare of false taste ; 
yet they are occasionally jejune, frequently wearisome, and always 
cold. The reader feels at once that he is brought to an immea- 
surable remove from the domains of the romantic school; and 
this is remarkably the case in the effusions even of those who 
have since distinguished themselves in the more florid style. In 
later years, for instance, Wilson has become flowing and discur- 
sive, and Heber has opened a fountain of rich and creative genius. 
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So much of this change as is not referable to the advancement of 
mental power, must be attributed to the disembarrassment from 
literary restraint. 

It is not easy for us to pass by the occasion here offered, of con- 
sidering classical training in its relation to good writing. We 
spare our readers a laboured exercitation of this kind, and shall 
content ourselves with a few transient remarks. ‘There are 
searcely any who need to be informed that the method in which 
the business of teaching the languages is conducted in America, 
differs greatly from that of the English grammar-schools. We 
say the grammar-schools—because it isin these institutions that 
the great achievement is made. It is not necessary for our pur- 
pose, that we should uphold the protracted analysis, the minute 
criticisms, the nonsense verses, or other petty details, which dis- 
tinguish the methods of Eton or Westminster; yet no, friend of 
philological science, can fail to be alarmed at the extreme of 
laxity towards which we are verging. In order to remove all 
the asperities of the way, and shorten the road to classic, reputa- 
tion, superficial instructers are encouraging the delusive hope of 
becoming scholars by means of interlineary translations, and simi- 
lar expedients, to the neglect of grammatical labours. In addi- 
tion to this, various collectanea, issuing principally from Scot- 
land, are introduced, not only to beginners, but even to the 
students of colleges; the only tendency of which is to raise a 
generation of smatterers. It is not by small patches of fine writ- 
ing from Homer, Sophocles, Xenophon, and the rest, that the 
scholar can be made familiar with the powers of a language, or 
the style of any one author. It is not such skimmings of litera- 
ture which can make a Scaliger, a Casaubon, a Porson, or a 
Blomfield. May we not hope that ripe scholars, such as our 
Anthons, Lindsleys, and Pickerings, will set their faces against 
practices so much to the detriment of sound learning ? 

We hold ourselves subject to correction, if we say untruly, 
that in some quarters it is becoming unfashionable to be versed 
in the mysteries of ancient erudition. This, we are told, is the 
‘¢age of action ;”’ and in the ‘¢ march of mind,” these hoary mo- 
numents must be left far in the rear. No one, it is true, can 
repress a smile at the exposure made by Knox of the pedantic 
formalities, which, in his day, more than at present, were 
cherished at Oxford—the doing generals, and guraments ; doing 
austins and quodlibets, and answering under-bachelor; we 
even laugh at the solemn importance of doctors and proctors, 
‘¢ with all the heads of colleges and halls in solemn procession, 
with their velvet sleeves, scarlet gowns, hoods, black, red, and 
purple”’—but after all, these are no more than the harmless ex- 
crescences of an antiquated system, which are easily lopped off 
without any injury to its vital parts. Every lawyer is aware, that 
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in legal fictions, and the technicalities of pleading, there is much 
which is ridiculous; while he is no less disposed to regard with 
veneration the great structure of English jurisprudence. In 
America, we may have the thorough discipline, without the su- 
perfluous appendages of classical education; and unless the im- 
provements of the day be guided by a wise caution, we are in 
danger of being overrun with a host of literary charlatans, or 
rather unlettered authors, exemplifying all that is barbarous in 
language and bombastic in style. 

The manner of writing exemplified in these volumes, is, with- 
out exception, chaste and simple ; the language is pure, unaffected 
English; as free from the grandiloquence of foreign terms, as 
from the extravagance of new compounds and ungraceful modern- 
isms. It has constantly been maintained by the advocates of 
classical learning, that by its aid, and in no other way so success- 
fully, elegance in composition can be cultivated—and as constant- 
ly rejoined by the school of anti-classics, that English literature 
is self-sufficient, and that from the dead languages, we can re- 
ceive nothing but sesquipedalian terms and foreign idioms. The 
laboured style of Johnson has been triumphantly instanced. Now, 
as a case in point, we hold forth these volumes, emanating as 
they do from a source where classic ardour has been carried to 
its height—the productions of those who at the very time were 
probably engaged in these pursuits—and constructed with refer- 
ence to the award of judges, in whose eyes nothing unclassic can 
find grace. We hold forth these volumes, and challenge object- 
ors to cull from them even a stray instance of that latinized lan- 
guage, stilted pomp, and involved structure, which are alleged to 
be the necessary results of the old system of education. 

Pedantry is not the offspring of genuine learning. It is the 
half-learned writer who ekes out his meagre sentiment and im- 
perfect discipline with the resonance of an ambitious style, and 
the cumbrous load of needless quotation. Some of the most re- 
markable examples of unadulterate English, are to be found in 
the works of those who had availed themselves of all the aids of 
academical research. It is scarcely necessary to recall the names 
of Tillotson, Addison, Butler, Paley, and Fox. The classical 
scholar is not a mere imitator of words and phrases. His daily 
toils lead him to the comparison of idiom with idiom, and thus 
to the detection of the secret principles of his own language. Let 
it be observed, that the genuine classic venerates the established 
peculiarities of his own tongue; and holds it to be erroneous to 
resolve all the idioms of one language into such terms and con- 
structions as would be equally intelligible to a foreigner, if liter- 
ally translated. This is the error of some distinguished philoso- 
phers, and of Dugald Stewart among the rest ; but its obvious 
tendency is to dilute the strength of our native diction. However 
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nearly this may be supposed to approach a philosophical method, 
the effect is always enfeebling. It is in the ancient idioms of 
every people that the force of expression resides; any reader 
must be convinced, who is familiar with the German works of 
Goethe, or the writings of Swift, Warburton, and Paley. 

If purity of language is sought, we believe that no means can 
be more worthy of reliance than sedulous investigation of ge- 
neral grammar in its highest accessible sources. Nothing surely 
can betray a more entire ignorance of the subject, than the sup- 
position that the accomplished linguist will be disposed to cor- 
rupt the purity of our idiom, by engrafting upon it the forms of 
an antiquated tongue. The process by which rhetorical skill is 
promoted in this school of literature, is very different. To dwell 
on a single point, as illustrated by these essays, among other emi- 
nent specimens, the student of languages is enabled to increase, at 
every step of his progress, that copia fandi, which is as indis- 
pensable in easy composition, as it is in effective eloquence. This 
may be observed in the school-boy of the lowest form. Before 
he can translate any word or sentence, it is necessary for him to 
summon before his mind a number of English expressions, vary- 
ing only by slight shades of signification, and from this mass to 
select those which exactly correspond to the original. In the 
earlier stages, indeed, these attempts of the learner are exceeding- 
ly rude; yet it is obvious, not only that precision in the use of 
words is attained, but that by the continual repetition of the same 
exercise for years, the memory is enriched with a fund of words, 
clearly understood, and stored away from prompt use. Thus the 
same discipline which cultivates delicacy and correctness of taste, 
furnishes the youthful writer with those weapons upon which he 
is to rely through life. We are induced to make these observa- 
tions, by the remarkable wealth and plenitude of expression 
which characterizes a number of these compositions, and that 
quality of chastened luxuriance which is at a vast remove from 
the unbridled license of a certain school in America. There isa 
copiousness in Thomas Moore and Bulwer; but how different 
from that which charms us in the works of Mackintosh and Jef- 
frey ? 

There is a certain measured pomp observable in the writings 
even of justly celebrated authors, which, however characteristic 
or ingenious, cannot be justified on sound rhetorical principles. 
It is a sacrifice of simplicity to euphony, and bears an analogy to 
the massive decorations of Gothic architecture, in which we for- 
give what is redundant, for the sake of its finished elegance. 
This may be the fault even of great minds, but it flows rather 
from peculiarities of the individual, than from the classical dis- 
cipline. The happiest specimens of this gorgeous style, may be 
found in the productions of Johnson, Gibbon, and Parr. Upon 
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this subject we find a striking remark of Dr. Whately, in his 
Elements of Criticism,—a work which deserves to be better 
known in this country. ‘‘Sentences, which might have been 
expressed as simple ones, are expanded into complex ones by the 
addition of clauses which add nothing to the sense; and which 
have been compared to the false handles and key-holes, with 
which furniture is decorated, that serve no other purpose than to 
correspond to the realones. Much of Dr. Johnson’s writing is 
chargeable with this fault.”” The style of Dr. Whately, both in 
his prize essay, and in the elegant production which we have 
quoted, may be instanced as remarkably free from any blemish 
of this kind, and at the same time exempt from the opposite 
fault of colloquial looseness. The latter is the extreme of such 
as mistake the vulgar for the simple. ‘¢ La source d’un défaut si 
commun,”’ says Voltaire, ‘* vient, ce me semble, du reproche de 
pédantisme qu’on a fait long-tems et justement aux auteurs: in 
vitium ducit culpe fuga. On a tant répété qu’on doit écrire 
du ton de la bonne compagnie, que les auteurs les plus sérieux 
sont devenus plaisans, et pour étre de bonne compagnie avec 
leurs lecteurs, ont dit des choses de trés-mauvaise compagnie.” 

The subject of classical education is one of no small interest, 
with reference to the American people. It is known to all our 
readers, that the public mind has been thrown into a ferment by 
certain experimenters, who are aiming at the excision of this 
whole branch of study. It is therefore in the highest degree im- 
portant, that instructers of youth should amicably meet upon the 
safe and established ground, that the study of language in general, 
and of the Greek and Roman reliques in particular, has a direct 
and most happy influence upon our national literature. It is thus 
that the knowledge of universal grammar is to be promoted ; that 
perversions of language are to be rectified ; that the idioms of our 
own tongue are to be compared and estimated ; and that genuine 
taste is to be developed. 

In treating the work under examination as a happy result 
of classical education, and thus giving our decided suffrage in fa- 
vour of the latter, we shall have to cry the mercy of those who 
persuade themselves that the whole system tends to inculcate a 
servile imitation, and to paralyse the powers of native genius. A 
prejudice of this kind might with justice be attributed to an in- 
dolence which will not attempt, or an ignorance which cannot 
master the difficulties of the subject. But we may fairly meet 
the objection, and ask why it is, that in other departments of 
science and art, the same effect is not feared. It has never yet, 
to our knowledge, been dreamed, that Michael Angelo, or Cano- 
va, or Thorwaldsen, deadened their original powers of invention 
by studying for years the works of ancient masters. True genius 
displays its might in selecting and remoulding those great ideas 
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which spring up in a mind fertilized by the attainments of its 
predecessors. There cannot be a more egregious mistake, than 
the supposition that originality of conception is best secured by 
an ignorance of the thoughts of others. Upon this whole sub- 
ject, there are prevalent errors, some of which are ably touched 
in the remarks which follow: 


‘*It was not the praise, indeed, but the misfortune of the last century, to have 
abounded in one class of original thinkers, whose claims were founded in a cer- 
tain affectation of singularity, in a gratuitous contempt of all correct opinion 
and traditional knowledge, in a designed aberration from that one only reasona- 
able style of writing, which is obvious to plain understandings, and is at once 
the admiration of the vulgar and the wise. To this they added a most entire re- 
liance on their own understandings, and something little short of a deification of 
human intellect. Hence they indulged in all sorts of fanciful theories and refined 
speculations, theories the most strange and unnatural, materialism and idealism, 
‘urging and invocating their own spirits to give oracles unto them, whereby 
they were deservedly deluded ;’ searching for truth, not in the wide circumfer- 
ence of God’s world without, but in the narrow circle of their own little worlds 
within ; setting up reason in opposition to authority, and to the general voice of 
mankind. Whereas the highest result of human reason, the noblest attribute of 
a mind truly enlightened, and we may add truly original, is a respect for autho- 
rity ; not that blind respect which forbids the questioning of traditional error, 
but a respect tempered with wisdom. Genuine originality is the offspring of a 
mind naturally sagacious; informed, and impregnated with various knowledge. 
Reason, untaught by authority, and unchastised by observation and experience, 
is quite inadequate to the discovery of any thing which it is desirable to know. 
Yet it is too common to mistake the wanderings of a fanciful mind for the dic- 
tates of an original spirit; whereas, of genuine originality, the very essence is 
truth; to deviate from which is not to invent, but to err. Here lay the great 
mistake of Berkley, and Bolingbroke, and Warburton, and such was the wilful- 
ness of Hume. How much of the error of these intellectualists, the e¢centricity 
of these paradoxical writers, might be traced to that spirit of speculative philo- 
sophy and metaphysical science, to which the writings of Locke had given esteem, 
it would detain us too long, and it would be beside our purpose to inquire.”— 
Burdon’s Essay, Vol. iii. p. 96. 


It is not enough for the adverse argument, to point to a Shak- 
speare in one department, anda Franklin in another. While we 
bow before these great names, we desire it to be demonstrated 
that the scholar is unfitted by his erudition for masculine and 
spontaneous efforts—that Descartes, Newton, or Laplace, were 
less prepared for great discoveries by profound acquaintance with 
the discoveries of others. Or, to return to our proper subject, it 
may be asked whether the poet can lose any of his flame by con- 
tact with the fires of Homer and Adschylus. Was Milton desti- 
tute of original force and creative energy? Yet he lived in the 
world of ancient lore. This must be shown, before our position 
can be successfully assailed. Was the unprecedented and vigor- 
ous flight of Bacon, the lofty and imaginative career of Burke, 
or the powerful and brilliant flow of eloquence in Canning, im- 
peded by their acknowledged familiarity with the great exam- 
ples of Greece and Rome? Or, were not these ornaments of their 
respective ages, rather excited, directed, and sustained in their 
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course, by the very influences which are now so earnestly depre- 
eated ? It is a mistake of ignorance to suppose that the classic 
must be a copyist. Toregard a model, is not to be a slavish imi- 
tator. The sculptor’s study may be followed implicitly in his 
earliest efforts, but no one is more likely to be distinguished for 
vividness of conception, than the man who has drawn inspiration 
from antiquity. 

There is indeed a kind and degree of imitation, which, even 
in composition, may be tolerated. Virgil and Milton borrowed 
largely ; and Warburton has remarked, that Burke never wrote 
so well as when he imitated Bolingbroke. Yet we are not dis- 
posed to enjoin even this modified subserviency; for setting it 
wholly aside, there is nothing connected with the precision, ex- 
pressiveness, and force of human diction, which may not be suc- 
cessfully studied in the schools of the ancients. 

Our subject has led us to treat much of style in composition, 
and we rejoice in the fair occasion which has been thus held out. 
In a republic such as ours, where the press is free, where peri- 
odical sheets, political pamphlets, and publie speeches, direct and 
almost create the popular opinion, there are no influences which 
should be more sedulously guarded than those which bear upon 
composition and eloquence. There is a clamour for a system of 
education which shall be eminently practical, containing nothing 
superfluous, and directly tending to the preparation of men for 
active service in the state. In the abuse of a sound principle, 
there are those who would confine our youth to mathematical, 
physical, and political science, with their allied branches; and 
who, in their utilitarian zeal, would make as short work with 
classic imagery and eloquence, as A‘neas did with the shades in 
Tartarus. We would seriously put it to the sense and patriotism 
of these reforming gentlemen, whether, in the circumstances of 
our country, there is any cultivation which more truly deserves 
to be considered practical, or ministering more to future useful- 
ness, than that which exercises the faculty of just thought and 
eloquent composition. We have been led to suspect, that, even 
in our universities and colleges, this is too much regarded as a 
secondary object; and that, whiie all pains are taken to secure 
proficiency in the sciences, students are usually left unaided in 
the formation of style, and abandoned to the influence of the 
floating and accidental motives to which their minds may be sub- 
jected. 

. With respect to some of the higher uses of classical culture, we 
quote from the essay of Mr. Ogilvie. 

‘** With regard to classical learning, there can scarcely be a question as to its 
value; there is indeed hardly a possibility of overrating its importance. If the 
general outline of a good education, which has just been drawn, deserve any 


credit for accuracy, it appears that moral culture composes by far its most im- 
portant division. And, if this be allowed, it can scarcely be a matter of doubt, 
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whether we can prize too highly, or use too diligently, the treasures of classical 
literature. It is in these cherished remains that we find wisdom, as it were, em- 
bodied, and presenting itself under every variety of form, illuminating the re- 
cords of history with its clear and steady light, recommending the precepts of 
philosophy by its authoritative voice, and adding importance even to the fictions 
of poetry by its pervading energy. Whatever is calculated to inspire the human 
heart with noble sentiment, or with elevated feeling; whatever prompts to 
splendid action, or to patient suffering ; all that is dignified in conduct, or lofty 
in spirit, finds its appropriate place, and shines with warm and vivifying lustre 
in the writers of classical antiquity. Their histories set before us the most mag- 
nificent display of public virtue, and the most attractive examples of private 
worth ; and their philosophy, notwithstanding its errors, and in spite of all its im- 
perfections, furnishes us with a rich store of information, caution, and instruction. 
Its very errors indeed are instructive: for they give us a deep insight into the 
mystery of human nature, and explain to us how weakness and short-sightedness 
are associated with the loftiest exertions of unassisted reason.’?’—Vol. iil. p. 175. 

From the number of the unconnected essays comprised in these 
volumes, it is not possible for us to introduce within our limits 
a separate analysis of each, or even to characterize them singly. 
There are some, howeyer, to which our attention is immediately 
drawn, by the reputation or the titles of the authors. The ear- 
liest date which occurs is the year 1771, in-which John Scott, 
since Lord Chancellor Eldon, obtained the prize for an essay 
‘‘Qn the advantages and disadvantages of travelling into foreign 
countries.”” It is a plain production, containing little that is dis- 
tinctive, and nothing juvenile, without one glaring fault, or one 
scintillation of genius. This is the less surprising, as it is exten- 
sively known, that Mr. Scott was considered, during his early 
years of toil, as a briefless lawyer—‘‘a ruined young man.’’ The 
‘‘ Affinity between painting and writing, in point of composi- 
tion,” is treated by Henry Addington, Lord Sidmouth, so long 
known to the public as Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The cold correctness of this judi- 
cious composition offers no occasion for remark. The names of 
some distinguished prelates occur among the authors: T. Bur- 
gess, Bishop of Salisbury; E. Copleston, of Llandaff; R. Mant, 
of Down; and Connor and Heber, of Caleutta. Of the essays of 
Lord Tenterden and Mr. Milman we shall speak more particu- 
larly. Mr.’Sandford, now Sir D. K. Sandford, and Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow, furnishes us with a manly 
and profitable discourse ‘‘On the study of modern history.”’ D. 
Wilson, at this time a popular author and divine of the English 
church, is the writer of a philosophical treatise on **‘Common 
Sense,” from the merits of which we do not mean to derogate, 
when we dissent from many of his positions, and several of his 
illustrations. ‘*The extreme indolence and stupidity of the Ame- 
rican Indian,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘¢almost exceed belief: he has 
no foresight beyond the moment, no conception of rewards and 
punishments as motives to action, no ideas except those which 
are strictly sensible, and no words to express any thing abstract 
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or immaterial.”” By following Dr. Robertson, he has linked to- 
gether a number of charges, every one of which is question- 
able, if not false. To these names we ought to add those of A. 
Robertson, Savilian Professor of Astronomy; C. H. Hall, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity, Dean of Christ Church, and Dean of 
Durham; J. Phillimore, Professor of Civil Law; and R. Whate- 
ly, Principal of Alban Hall, and since Archbishop of Dublin.* 

If we were called upon to designate those essays which strike 
us as being most worthy of preservation, and indicative of ac- 
complished genius, we should point to those of Mr. Keble,t «¢On 
translation from dead languages ;’? Mr. Churton, ‘¢On the eras of 
Pericles and Augustus ;”” Mr. Barker, ‘On the use of history ;”’ 
Mr. Milman, “On Sculpture ;”? and Lord Chief Justice Tenter- 
den, “On Satire.”? By way of specimen, it may be permitted to 
us to dwell for a short time upon the last mentioned production. 

After a comprehensive sketch of satiric composition in its early 
history, and its gradual increase with the,progress of refinement, 
the author divides its various kinds into personal, political, moral, 
and critical. Personal satire is vindicated, in its reference to the 
names of those whose vices or follies, either immediately or re- 
motely, are injurious to society. The freedom of personal attack 
which gave birth to the old comedy, reminds us of the indepen- 
dence of our own periodical press, and the remarks on its use and 
abuse are alike applicable to both species of composition. The 
abuse occurs in one, as in the other, when the subject is impro- 
perly chosen, when the manner is unsuitable to the subject, and 
when it proceeds from private animosity. Political satire stands 
in a similar predicament; and such sentiments as the following, 
will be universally acknowledged in America :— 

“It is only by the exercise of political satire, that the spirit of jealousy neces- 
sary to the support of all mixed governments can be excited, and the general 
establishment of the constitution protected and maintained. The frequency also 
of those occasional errors to which the administration of every state is subject, 
will be diminished by the fear of that ridicule which is able both to repel the 
attacks of violence, and expose the artifices of faction.” 

The danger of such invective as lessens the supreme authority, 
or promotes national division, is frankly acknowledged. Moral 
satire is in like manner represented as necessary to expose error, 
folly, and vice; and as deleterious when made the test of truth, 


* We subjoin the names of those writers whom we have not mentioned in the 
text. J. Grattan, T. Lowth, C. Barker, H. Blackstone, W. Benwell, G. Richards, 
W. E. Taunton, H. Phillpotts, Samuel Street, John Bartlam, E. Rudd, E. G. 
Marsh, C. Grey, C. P. Burney, W. Attfield, R. Burdon, Thomas Arnold, J. L. 
Adolphus, S. Rickards, A. Macdonnell, W. A. Shirley, C. J. Plumer, W. R. 
Churton, G. Moberly, F. Oakeley, William Sewell. 

+ This gentleman, as we learn from another source, enjoyed the distinguished 
honour of having adjudged to him, in the same year, the chancellor’s prize for 
the Latin essay on the subject—* Xenophontis res bellicas, quibus ipse inter- 
fuit, narrantis, cum Czsare comparatio.” 
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or tending to weaken the social affections. But it is upon the 
subject of critical satire, that Mr. Abbott handles his topic with 
greatest vigour. We would that the sensitive abettors of false 
taste, who treat a criticism as an injury, and a keen exposure as 
an assault, might profit by the sensible, if not self-evident, re- 
marks of the essayist. 

‘*Critical as well as moral truth can seldom be perfectly established, unless 
the absurdity of error be exposed by ridicule. To develop the latent arts of 
composition, and by showing their conformity with the principles of human na- 
ture, to erect taste on the basis of science, is the work of philosophy alone. But 
scientific arrangements are little calculated for general use ; while, therefore, the 
rhetorician exerts his eloquence to ravish and transport the mind, by displaying 
the successful efforts of genius, the satirist, on the contrary, employs his wit 
to detect errors and discountenance absurdities, and thus provoke his audience 
to aversion or contempt. And since false opinions must necessarily be extirpated 
before just ideas can be introduced, satirical criticism will always, in point of 
popular instruction at least, be prior to philosophic. The turgid, the gross, and 
the unnatural must be despised, before the sublime, the witty, or the beautiful 
can be truly relished. So that while satire appears to be confined to the lower 
objects of criticism, it contributes in an eminent degree to the promotion of the 
highest : and prepares the understanding for those refined and elevated sensa- 


tions, which the perfect comprehension of excellence can alone produce.”— 
Vol. i. p. 312. 


These are seasonable remarks, although an enlightened public 
needs no prompter to enforce the maxim, that literary produc- 
tions are to be judged upon their own merits. The imputation 
of personality and malice has been the rejoinder of disappointed 
authorship ever since the dawn of public criticism. It is not by 
the cholerie spasms of a single coterie that the critical press is to 
he diverted from its impartial award; and no one will be misled, 
if in default of other proofs of inspiration, splenitie writers dis- 
play their anger as entitling them to rank among the irritable 
race of bards. Every part of this subject is well treated by Mr. 
Abbott, in that unostentatious and transparent style which adds 
dignity to solid argument. 

The themes assigned, are, in a number of instances, such as 
afford strong temptations to commonplace writing; and we may 
easily imagine the chagrin of a vivacious mind, when bound 
down to such topics as ‘‘ Liberty,”’ “ Popularity,” «The Cru- 
sades,”’ ‘‘Influence of the Drama,” ‘Love of Country.” A 
wider range is afforded by such subjects as “The connexion 
between Intellectual and Moral Evidence,”’ ‘¢ Hereditary Rank,”’ 
‘‘The influence of a religious principle.’’ The essay upon 
‘‘The English Literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,”” by Mr. Burdon, evinces a familiar acquaintance with 
the authors of his country, and a discriminating estimate of their 
respective merits; an accomplishment not always found in con- 
nexion with ancient erudition. Other subjects open a fine scope 
for the evolution of refined literature and good taste. Such, are 
the following—‘‘The domestic virtues of the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans, compared with those of the most refined states of Europe”’ 
—+‘‘ The characteristic differences of Greek and Latin poetry””?— 
«What are the arts in the cultivation of which the moderns have 
been less successful than the ancients!’’ In these, and all that 
pertain to letters or esthetics, more freedom, ability, and con- 
sciousness of strength are displayed, than in any of the rest. 
Here, every allusion to the ancients is appropriate ; whereas, we 
are less gratified with observing the maxims, and hackneyed 
anecdotes of the classics, obtruded upon us in the ethical and 
political treatises. From the prize essay of 1804, by Mr. Hendy, 
«¢On the importance of classical culture in the ministry,”’ we are 
almost tempted to make copious selections. There are few things 
more to be deprecated by our country, than an unlettered clergy ; 
and should this evil prevail, fanatical excess must be the con- 
sequence. A single paragraph we cannot forbear to cite, as a 
text for profound meditation : 

** From the view which has been taken of ancient learning in its subserviency 
to theological studies, it has appeared that the general effects thereby produced 
on the mind, are peculiarly adapted to prepare it for these serious inquiries. We 
have seen that the sacred volume which contains the truths of revelation, is 
studied more effectually, and with greater interest, by those who are most accu- 
rately acquainted with the Greek language, and most profoundly skilled in an- 
cient literature. We have seen also, that the mythology, the history, the philo- 
sophical and ethical opinions of the ancients, illustrate and confirm the true 
religion : and in order to obviate the cavils with which classical learning has been 
attacked, we have called upon experience to show that its influence on theology 
has ever produced the happiest effects. By exhibiting steadily and precisely to 
the mind the relation which the different departments of classical learning bear 
to this their common object, they must prevent any inordinate attachment to 
these secondary pursuits; and while the literature of antiquity still bestows the 
Si iestone and advantages which are more immediately its own, it derives new 

ignity and importance from its essential utility in those sublime studies which 
raise the mind of man to the Author of his being.”—Vol. ii. p. 266. 

A different field of discussion is opened in the essays * On com- 
merce,’’—“ The effects of distant colonization on the parent state,”’ 
and “ On the power and stability of federative governments.” It 
is not from the penetralia of a university, that we await respon- 
ses of great moment upon political questions, and no surprise 
should be occasioned by observing the bias of exclusive devotion 
to antiquity, if not the crudeness incident to academic shades. 
The essay ‘‘ On federative governments,”’ by Mr. Denison, con- 
tains a disquisition upon the polity of the United States, and exhi- 
bits a creditable familiarity with our institutions, and a marked co- 
mity and amicable regard towards our nation ; which are the more 
unexpected, as proceeding from that hot-bed of toryism, where 
even Sir Robert Peel was deemed too liberal. Although our 
limits forbid any ventilation of the questions suggested, we may 
observe, that predictions with respect to the want of permanent 
coherency in our government, do not come with the best grace 
from Great Britain, at this time of day. It must be gratifying 
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to every American to notice that the politicians of that country 
deal only in predictions—that these have hitherto been falsified 
—and that their bodings are suggested rather by the remote 
analogies of other systems, than any demonstrable faults in our 


own. Nothing is easier than for an essayist to personate the seer, 


to portend evil, and to point to sinistrous auguries. Others have 
fallen, and therefore, we must fall. However great the dangers 
of our republic may be, Mr. Denison has plainly mistaken them, 
by giving the character of essential and pervading weakness, to 
causes which are local, temporary, and incidental. Even grant- 
ing the reality, both of those which we feel, and those which 
strangers imagine, they are, at the worst, mere dangers—and 
danger is by no means synonymous with ruin. The cords which 
bind us prove their strength, by resisting mighty concussions. 
Seasons of agitation and peril often create the talent, and dis- 
pose to the sacrifices which they demand; and the height of folly 
would be to despair. 

From these remarks, the transition is natural to the essay of 
Mr. Plumer, “On public spirit among the ancients’’—the happy 
effort of a youthful mind, imbued with the noblest principles of 
the ancient republics, and unsophisticated by the contagion of 
public affairs. Such sentences as these are worthy of perpetuity : 


‘¢ Instances of national public spirit, it may be observed, are, in all ages, of 
rare occurrence ; for it is seldom that our country can be fairly called upon to 
sacrifice its immediate interest for the good of mankind, nor is it often that na- 
tions are actuated by that spirit of rational desire, which public spirit implies, 
of promoting the greatness of the state, in subordination to the general good. 
But there is a glorious example of this exalted patriotism at the time of the Per- 
sian invasion ; that time so auspicious for the display of the great and splendid 
virtues ; when we no longer contemplate Greece divided against itself; Dorians 
struggling with Ionians, aristocratical with popular states; but the spirit of jea- 
lousy hushed by the cry of public danger, and one fraternal sentiment diffused 
throughout the whole. We then see Athens, in truth the eye and soul of Greece, 
taking the lead in the race of virtue, directing the counsels and animating the 
courage of the inferior republics, and resigning to her inveterate foe the oft con- 
tested post of honour and precedence. We see her yielding up her city, and 
every thing which Grecian vanity could most dearly prize, the shrines of her 
tutelar deities, and the habitations of her immortal ancestors, to the fury of the 
invader, and after that retreating to her wooden walls to contend in behalf of 
territories that were not her own. This was genuine public spirit; for in the 
whole of this conduct we admire not only the personal valour of the Athenian 
citizens, and their ardent love of their constitution, (although these are great 
and separate themes for our encomium,) but their disinterested sacrifice of self 
for the sake of others, and their readiness to sink the remembrance of ancient 
grudges, in a zeal for the freedom, not of themselves or their friends only, but 
of their rivals and deadly enemies.”’—* Let those whose station and talents entitle 
them to assume command, pursue an enlightened policy, allaying the heats of face 
tion, and making the ends of party, and the claims of personal friendship, subser- 
vient to the general good. Let them dare to be unfashionable and unpopular, if, 
by being so, they can improve the political or moral condition of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Let them countenance those institutions which conduce to the real 
prosperity of the state ; those public charities which are the proudest monuments 
to national honour. And let them instil into all whom they may influence, by 
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precept or example, a reverence for established authority, and a scrupulous re- 
gard for the privileges both of individuals and of communities.””—Vol. iv. pp. 
51, 75. 


It would be difficult to select any of these performances which 
is more exempt from the marks of formality and constraint, than 
that of Mr. Milman upon sculpture and painting. Our approba- 
tion is founded on no predilections derived from his more cele- 
brated works in prose and poetry. That he is far above the or- 
dinary level cannot be denied ; yet we are not prepared to rank 
him among the great spirits of the age, and are constantly remind- 
ed in his productions of the evils arising from too scrupulous an 
adherence to the square and compass. Yet we regard this essay 
as an instance in which a prescribed subject has unsealed a foun- 
tain of living genius, taste, and learning, previously existing, and 
ready to burst forth at the touch. It forms a striking contrast to 
the general uniformity and frigid exactness of the Prize Essays. 
While, however, it is unlike the measured formality of the 
schools, it is equally remote from the license and tumid inanity 
of the fashionable style. In every sentence we discern a glow of 
feeling attempered by the sterner rules of art; and the opulence 
of a well furnished mind, regulated by the restrictions of logic. 
In other hands, the theme would have given occasion only for 
sober criticism ; but falling in, as it hasipily did, with a congenial 
spirit, it has afforded a discourse animated with the warmth of 
genius, and the enthusiasm of virtz. The illustrations drawn 
from ancient reliques, and modern works of art, are not laid on 
like enamel, or the purpureus pannus of mere ornament, but are 
integral and inseparable portions of the work, well chosen for 
effect, and beautiful both in their intrinsic character, and their 
relation to the whole. The vindication of ideal beauty in sculp- 
ture and painting, can scarcely be surpassed in any equal num- 
ber of words. A wise reserve, somewhat uncommon in a juve- 
nile effusion, is maintained with regard to theories of taste. The 
influence of the heathen mythology upon the imitative arts, is 
traced with scholar-like precision and elegance; and the whole 
treatise presents an exhibition of genius, neither impatient of 
due restraint, nor overborne by a burden of learning. We make 
room for a detached paragraph. 


**In spite of the cold philosophy and methodized senselessness of some, admi- 
ration is a lofty and pleasurable emotion of the soul. There is in man an innate 
tendency to the better, where emulation, and envy, its gross fellow-passion, can- 
not exist ; he proudly claims kindred with what ennobles humanity, and consi- 
ders himself adorned by what adorns his nature. The same feeling which exalts 
him whilst contemplating the mental powers of the warrior Alexander, or the 
philosopher Socrates, or the poet Homer, is alive to all the corporeal beauty of 
the Apollo or the Venus. The king, and the sage, and the bard, have indeed 
existed, but every thing supernatural is not consequently unnatural; and there 
is in the free range of imagination, no more extravagance in supposing the hu- 
man form capable of such exquisite symmetry and beauty, than the human mind 
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of such energy and power. And, indeed, in man, as in the other works of crea~ 
tion, there is such a gradation and difference in form, such a superiority of one 
over another, that the imagination has no difficulty in supposing something su- 
perior to all. All, from Thersites up to an Achilles, between ‘a Hecate and a 
Helen,’ may exist in nature; and why not something more lofty than Achilles, 
more lovely than Helen? Moreover, as ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ 
so the proper feelings of mankind are for man; and hence a beautiful form is, 
and reasonably ought to be, most admirable in his eyes. Human action interests 
him, human suffering affects him, and human beauty causes in him a complacent 
pride and noble delight. In mind and in body, human defect and weakness in- 
variably produce in him a melancholy sensation ; but there are so few forms 
which are perfect and in their full strength, that, to escape this melancholy, he 
gladly welcomes the pure and absolute models of the artist. In his works alone 
he beholds the bounty of the Creator undepraved and unimpaired by human 
infirmity, the admirable and the lovely of humanity, without the base and piti- 
ful: and therefore does he stand before the object of his admiration, silent, ab- 
sorbed, unconscious of all around. In the whole man, the mind alone is active, 
the body is forgotten; sometimes, indeed, it is unconsciously and mechanically 
disposed to throw itself into something like the attitude of the form before him; 
the sole sensation is a general one of overflowing fulness; his pulse beats, his 
heart heaves, his breath is suspended; but none of this is felt till the exertion 
approaches almost to pain. Not but that this ideal excellence is displayed in all 
its fulness by painting. The Angels and the Virgin in Raphael’s Holy Family 
differ in no less degree from the faces and forms around us, than the ‘ Fawn 
without blemish,’ or the Venus.”—Vol. iii. p. 154. 


A single additional quotation shall close our extracts ; it is from 
an essay by Heber, on ‘‘'The sense of Honour,’’ which this 
polished scholar, since so justly celebrated and universally la- 
mented, ably vindicates, sets in its true light, and proves to be 
consistent with the genuine maxims of religion. Simple and un- 
ambitious as the passage may appear, it is inserted by us as being 
perhaps the nearest approach to the artificial, (with the sole ex- 
ception just noted,) which these volumes afford. 


** To a religious seuse, indeed, the very praises of a sense of honour must 
prove its inferiority. Excellent and noble as it sometimes appears, we can only 
give it credit as a useful secondary motive, a powerful human engine, which de- 
rives all its value from being employed in the cause of virtue. Even when well 
directed, there is always room to apprehend, that dignity may degenerate into 
punctiliousness, and honour into a selfish and lofty pride. Its direction is, how- 
ever, of most importance ; and when we consider that this must entirely depend 
on the desires or prejudices of those on whose opinion we form our own, we 
cannot expect in such local and variable laws, a steady criterion of right or 
wrong, or a code of general morality. As an auxiliary impulse it may be allow- 
ed, as a final object never. There are, it must not be forgotten, there are occa- 
sions, when the friendship of the world must be rejected and despised. In the 
mist and obscurity of our voyage, we may be allowed the aid of human inven- 
tions, and may steer our course by the timepiece or the compass; but let us not, 
as we value our safety, let us not forget to correct and regulate their imperfect 
authority, by a constant reference to those celestial lights, whose truth no man 
can impeach, and whose laws are the laws of eternity.”—Vol. ii. p. 188. 


From the fragmentary and heterogeneous character of this col- 
lection, it will not be perused with much avidity, by ordinary 
readers. Yet wherever there is true taste, it will be welcomed 
as containing elegant models. Here may be seen what can be 
accomplished in the elaboration of the richest materials, by the 
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most finished skill and assiduous toil. It would be difficult to se- 
lect, within equal limits, a greater number of classic beauties, or 
more gratifying specimens of exquisite art. Here—as in fine 
pieces of sculpture—the polish is so complete, that while the 
work suggests the idea of immense labour, there remain no traces 
of the tool. In no discipline is the maxim—ars est celare ar- 
tem, so surely taught as in the study of the classic remains. The 
ancient writers were ambitious to have it observed that their great 
productions had cost them the application of years. It was their 
affectation to have it supposed, even beyond the truth, that by 
incessant attention they had re-wrought and finished those works 
which they meant to be immortal. The moderns, as has been 
observed by Lord Shaftesbury, are no less solicitous to be con- 
sidered as throwing off at a heat, and without erasure, the effu- 
sions of a rapid genius. If we mistake not, this is an error which 
proves too tempting to certain American writers. Were it only 
to correct such a mistake, we could wish that some such system 
as that to which we owe these essays, might be established in 
the United States. 

In the preceding pages, we have, in more than a single place, 
alluded to the evil of constraint, which we suppose to adhere to 
this method of encouraging correctness and elegance in compo- 
sition. We deem it just to add here, that this restrictive influ- 
ence is observed chiefly, if not exclusively, in those essays which 
are prepared with special regard to a prize. But it is by no 
means to be overlooked, that the annual award of a premium has 
a wider range of operation, and tends to encourage assiduity, and 
cherish genius, among hundreds whose names never appear as 
actual competitors. In order to be placed in circumstances qua- 
lifying any one to enter upon this arena, there must be much 
preliminary exercise, daily employment of the pen, and inde- 
fatigable effort in the acquisition of mental accomplishments. No 
one, by a sudden resolution, or under the stress of a single sti- 
mulation, can rise to the character of a good writer. Composi- 
tion, no less than painting or sculpture, is an art, the fruit of long 
practice: and the country which abounds with commanding re- 
wards to those who excel, will not long want eminent authors. 
It matters little what these rewards may be ; whether a wreath 
at annual festivals, the plaudits of an audience, the patronage of 
a Mecenas, or the medal of a university—competition will be 
set in motion, and the standard of public taste will be elevated. 
The hurried manner in which education is conducted in our 
country, and the increasing fondness for compendious methods, 
and a course of study falsely called practical,—the demand for 
talent at a premature stage of discipline, and the flattering invi- 
tation held out to opening genius in the various professions,— 
the relish for what is brilliant, uncommon, and inflated, and for 
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the pungency of invective or periodical satire; all these cireum- 
stances conspire to retard the progress of composition and elo- 
quence. We are not prepared to offer any digested plan for re- 
medying these evils; but if we may be suffered, with unfeigned 
hesitation, to recommend a method, we would suggest the expe- 
diency of a scheme which should hold out annual prizes to our 
youth. These should be made valuable by the dignity of the 
persons charged with the scrutiny and adjudication. They should 
not be confined to single institutions, but should call into the 
field of amicable contest, the rising talent of all our states. It is 
no uncommon thing for prizes to be awarded to men distinguish- 
ed in the arts; and we are scarcely ready to grant that literature 
should be denied the aid of similar inducements. This might be 
a proper subject for discussion in the literary associations, con- 
ventions, and lyceums, which are rapidly spreading their influence 
among us. Until some such invocation of talent from its seclu- 
sion takes place, we cannot be aware of our literary resources. 

Scholar and beggar, if we may believe Adam Smith, are sy- 
nonymous expressions. This was not always the case ; 

Cura ducum, fuerant olim, regumque poetz : 
Premiaque antiqui magna tulere chori. 
Sanctaque majestas, et erat venerabile nomen 
Vatibus, et larga sepé dabantur opes. 

Even though Otway and Chatterton may be extreme instances, 
it must be conceded, that the literary benefactors of a country 
seldom, as such, receive any reward for years of solitary labour. 
Why those who contribute so greatly to the recreation, advance- 
ment, and dignity of a people, should be suffered to languish in 
obscurity, it might be hard to show; yet we are not about to 
hazard a suggestion in behalf of their claims, further than to urge, 
upon acknowledged principles of national interest, the importance 
of eliciting latent genius by some honourable distinction. If po- 
pular illumination is conducive to national power, it is the part 
of a wise policy to remove restrictions from learning, to mitigate 
the taxes on the instruments of knowledge, and still further to 
make it reputable, in a far higher degree than it now is, to stand 
in the first rank of erudition, taste, and eloquence. 
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Arr. VI.—BOUCHETTE’S BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


1.—The British Dominions in North America, or a Topo- 
graphical and Statistical Description of the Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
the Islands of Newfoundland, Prince Edward, and Cape 
Breton, including Considerations on Land granting, &c., 
§&c. By Josern Bovcuetre Esqr. Surveyor General of 
Lower Canada, Lt. Col. C. M. &c. §c. London: Longman 
& Co.: 2 vols. 4to. 

2.—Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
mitting the Correspondence between this Government, and 
that of Great Britain, on the subject of the claims of the 
two Governments to the Territory West of the Rocky 
Mountains. Washington : 1828. 


Tue great extent of country whose description is the object of 
the work of Col. Bouchette, possesses much interest to every in- 
habitant of the United States. It forms our northern boundary 
throughout the whole breadth of the American continent; it 
is already partially, and will ere long be wholly occupied by a 

ople of kindred tongue and cognate origin, but who from differ- 
ence of habits and government, must be the rivals if not the ene- 
mies of our citizens; it is the possession of a power with which we 
have the most intimate relations in peace, and with which alone 
we have ever been engaged in any serious contest. Such are the 
titles of this subject to an attentive examination. 

The author himself comes before us with claims even more 
imposing. A work offering recent information in relation to the 
British colonies from any competent hand, would be worthy of 
attention, particularly when it treats of those points in which the 
interests of the United States are concerned ; but in addition, 
our author holds a high and responsible situation, has by virtue of 
it enjoyed enviable opportunities for observation, and now pre- 
sents himself to the public under the direct patronage of the 
King of Great Britain, for to that personage the book is by per- 
mission dedicated. If not absolutely official, we may at least 
consider it as expressive of views that are indulged, if not fondly 
entertained by the British government. It is in this last point of 
view we shall hereafter see that it is momentous; for should the 
claims it sets up be seriously cherished by that power, they must 
ere ~~ to serious discussions. 

The British dominions in North America, are bounded on the 
south by the United States; on the west they extend to the Pa- 
cific and to territories claimed by the Russians ; on the north they 
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are limited only by the impassable Frozen Ocean, and were at 
one time believed to reach even to the pole itself. 

The title to this tract has its origin in the usual system of oc- 
cupation exercised by civilized nations upon the territories of 
wandering savages ; it is founded partly on the right of disco- 
very, and partly on the cession of the nation that first exercised 
this right. It is useless, and indeed irrelevant at the present day 
to inquire, how far such a right is real or pretended ; it is suffi- 
cient for us that it has been exercised by all the nations of Eu- 
rope, who have at different epochs established themselves on our 
continent; and that it is fully recognised among them as a por- 
tion of international law. The aborigines may, indeed, well won- 
der when they hear that their hunting grounds have been the 
subject of contention between the nations of distant Europe, and 
that the right of possessing them has been conveyed by treaties 
in which they have had no voice. The savage may complain of 
such pretensions as unjust, but before the bar of civilized nations 
he will meet no redress, for all have been parties to the injustice, 
and have participated in its profits. 

Under such titles Great Britain claims to possess one half of 
the North American continent, of which, however, but a small 
portion is occupied by settlements, and these comprise, when 
united, a population less than that of single states of our own confe- 
deracy. The residue is still wandered over rather than held, by 
tribes of Indians and Esquimaux, and bears no other mark of 
British sovereignty, than trading posts scattered at long intervals. 
Even here, however, the right of sovereignty has been exercised 
to the utmost; immense tracts have been granted by royal char- 
ters, and the jurisdiction over property and over life exerted 
without any reference to the rights of the aboriginal possessors. 
There is no pretension, however bold, to the hunting lands of 
Indian tribes, which is not acted upon by the British government ; 
and even the rents solemnly guarantied as equivalents for the 
cession, have been diverted from their owners by force or by 
fraud. 

The British territories in North America, lie between the pa.- 
rallels of 41° 47' and 78° north latitude, and between the meridians 
of 52° and 141° west longitude. They are computed by Col. 
Bouchette, to comprise upwards of four millions of geographical 
square miles. Their extreme length, measured along the parallel 
of 49°, is about 3066 geographical miles; and their breadth from 
the southernmost point in Lake Erie to Smith’s sound in the po- 
lar regions, is rather more than 2150. Of this region, about 
700,000 square miles are covered by water, in which estimate, 
however, are included the great lakes of the St. Lawrence, through 
which the boundary of the United States passes, and divides 
them into nearly equal portions. Before the year 1791, this re- 
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gion was divided into three provincial governments, Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, besides the territories granted 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. Subsequently, the province of 
Quebec was divided into the provinces of Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada; the government of New-Brunswick, created out of the 
province of Nova Scotia; and a separate legislature granted to 
the Island of St. John, or Prince Edward, lying in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The first and most obvious division, however, is into 
the part which is colonized under established local governments, 
and that which is still wholly unsettled. The first of these parts 
covers a surface of no more than 500,000 square miles, or about 
an eighth of the whole, and is scantily occupied by less than a 
million and a half of people. This population, however, doubles 
itself in about sixteen years, and is thus increasing at such a rate 
as will soon render it dense in many of those portions to which 
the circumstances of the soil and climate must confine cultiva- 
tion. 

The trade of these colonies now employs annually 1800 sail 
of shipping, having a burthen of 470,000 tons, and navigated by 
20,000 seamen. ‘This navigation interest is cherished by the 
British government with the greatest care, and guarded with the 
greatest pelowny. If the old principles of the navigation act have 
been so far modified, that the benefit of the mother country is no 
longer alone cared for, and the ships of these colonies may now 
trade to all parts of the world, except when shut out by the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company ; on the other hand, the en- 
trance of shipping carrying other flags than the British is either 
wholly prevented, or so far restricted as to add to rather than 
interfere with the profits of the ship owners of these provinces. 
Thus the incidental privileges growing out of the right secured 
to the United States, of participating in the fisheries, are objects 
of complaint and jealousy; while the recent admission of Ame- 
rican vessels into the ports of New-Brunswick, seems to be rather 
a scheme to trick us out of the West India trade, than a measure 
of open and liberal reciprocity. Into this trap our statesmen ap- 
pear to have fallen, and the business of supplying the British 
islands, in which our shipping participated in more than an equal 
portion, by the intervention of the neutral islands, will probably 
be henceforth almost wholly carried on in British bottoms, 

The regions that have not been settled under distinct local 

overnments, are again to be distinguished into two portions. 
The first of these is included within the chartered limits of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; the other may be styled the North 
Western Territory, and extends from these limits and the head 
of Lake Superior, to the dominions of Russia and the Pacific 


Ocean. 
‘* The treaty of Utrecht provided for the settlement of the boundaries of the 
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Hudson’s Bay territory; but the measures adopted by the commissioners ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the tenth article, appear to have little contributed 
to the removal of the doubts then subsisting on the subject. Referring to 
Mitchell’s map, where the boundary purports to be laid down agreeably to that 
treaty, we find that the line commences at Cape Grimmington, on the coast of 
Labrador; whence, running south-westerly, it passes to the south of Lake Mis- 
tussin, and follows the height of land dividing the waters of the St. Lawrence 
from those flowing into James’s bay. This map, including no part of the country 
west of the Lake of the Woods, leaves the principle it has established of the 
division of waters to be followed up, on more recent and comprehensive delinea- 
tions of the country. 

“Tracing the boundary on the author’s geographical map of the British North 
American provinces, published in 1815, and upon Arrowsmith’s maps of North 
America, which embrace the whole of the Indian territories, the divisions of 
highlands are found to pass at the sources of East Main, Rupert, Harricanaw, 
Abitibi, and Moose rivers, and the various branches of Albany, Severn, and Hill 
rivers; all of which disembogue into Hudson’s or James’s bay, leaving the rivers 
on the opposite side, to descend to the St. Lawrence and the great lakes. Reach- 
ing the banks of Nelson’s river, the ridge ceases to divide streams at their heads, 
and is traversed by the outlet of Lake Winnipeg ; which receives from the south- 
ward the waters of the Red river, and discharges itself through Play Green lake 
and Nelson’s river, into Hudson’s bay. West of this river the highlands resume 
their former characteristic, and rise at the sources of Burntwood, Churchill, and 
Beaver rivers.” 

It might, therefore, appear to admit a question whether the 
Hudson’s Bay Company are to be circumscribed by this range of 
heights, or to extend their limits beyond them, and include the 
whole of the vast basin of Lake Winnipeg. To this last they 
have asserted a claim, and conveyances under it were made to 
Lord Selkirk, who attempted to establish settlements within it. 
This attempt led to an actual war, carried on between him and 
the Canadian North West Company. The boundaries that in- 
clude this claim of the Hudson’s Bay Company are marked out, 
by a ridge that diverges from the height of land, described in the 
foregoing extract, near Lake St. Ann, at no great distance from 
Lake Superior, and divides the waters of the latter lake from 
those of Lake Winnipeg; it thence extends, winding around the 
sources of the Mississippi and the Red rivers, which are sepa- 
rated by it. This ridge next intervenes between the waters 
of the Assiniboin and Saskatchawan, and those of the Mis- 
souri, and extends to the Rocky Mountains. This boundary 
then follows these mountains for about three degrees, and di- 
verges thence in a north-eastern direction, along the heights that 
divide the waters of the Saskatchawan from those of the Atha- 
basea, until they unite with the range, described in the extract 
from the author, at the sources of Beaver river. The range of 
highlands then continues until it subsides on the southern shore 
of Lake Wollaston. This lake has two distinct outlets, discharg- 
ing itself towards the Arctic Ocean on the one hand, and Hud- 
son’s bay on the other. We have already stated that the claim 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the whole basin of Lake Win- 


nipeg, led to a collision between them and another company of 
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British subjects. It is less generally known, that of the territory 
granted to ‘Lord Selkirk, at least one-half is within the admitted 
limits of the United States; for the Red river has its sources in 
latitude 46° north ; while the convention of October, 1818, makes 
the forty-ninth parallel the boundary between the possessions of 
the two nations. Even Pembina, the seat of Lord Selkirk’s go- 
vernment, is south of this latter parallel. 

Of the territories held or claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the whole of the peninsula of Labrador is characterized by 
our author as wild, bleak, and inhospitable ; but between Albany 
fort and East Main factory, on the shore of James’s bay, six 
great rivers, having courses of from two to three hundred miles, 
discharge themselves. Of the country on their banks our author 
expresses the following opinion :— 

** Of the susceptibility of the soil, which these rivers and their several branches 
seem to fertilize, to yield agricultural produce, little is known, or can be collected 
from the information of the traders, whose whole attention appears to have been 
hitherto confined to the beaver, the buffalo, and the other savage inhabitants of 
these wilds ; but considering the geographical situation of this country, between 
49° and 53° north latitude, and its vast extent, it is natural to presume, and the 
accounts of the natives, as far as they go, justify the presumption, that a con- 
siderable portion of it must be more or less arable, and will be eventually sub- 
mitted to the plough.” 

The western shores of Hudson’s bay seem to promise nothing 
to the agriculturist. Much of them is represented as flat and 
swampy, and covered with a growth of willows, poplar, larch, 
and spruce. This growth is, however, so scanty, and restores it- 
self so slowly, that all the wood in the vicinity of York fort has 
disappeared, and the residents there are now compelled to seek 
fuel at a considerable distance. 

The basin of Lake Winnipeg, and particularly the Red river 
country, present more favourable indications. The surface of the 
latter, 


‘‘Is generally level, presenting frequent expansive grassy plains, that yield 
subsistence to innumerable herds of buffalo. The aggregate of the soil is light, 
and inadequate to the growth of trees, either large or small; but the banks of 
the rivers often exhibit more promising alluvions, and have, when cultivated, 
produced very competent returns to the agriculturist.” 


The North Western territory of the British, without the limits 
claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company, is distinguished, by na- 
tural boundaries, into three well defined portions. The first of 
these is the basin of the Great Slave lake. It extends from the 
limits claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company on the east and 
south, and to the Rocky Mountains on the west. Its northern 
boundaries are well defined by a range of hills that divide the 
waters of the Yellow-Knife, from those of the Coppermine river. 


** This extensive tract may be considered as a valley, having its lowest region 
occupied by Slave lake, in which are united the waters of numerous large rivers, 
and their abundant tributaries, that descend to it from the verges of all parts of 
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the valley, from whence they have but one outlet by Mackenzie’s river, which 
carries their waters to the Arctic seas. Slave lake itself exceeds either Ontario 
or Erie in magnitude, and Lake Athabasca, which is next to it in size, is 160 
miles in length. There are besides an almost infinite number of smaller lakes.” 

The Athabasca country has long been celebrated for the rich- 
ness and value of the furs it has supplied to the traders of the 
North-West Company. 

North of the possessions cf the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
of the basin of the Slave lake, we find a wide extent of country 
bounded by the Icy ocean, and through which the Coppermine 
and Mackenzie’s rivers flow. This country is thus characterized 
by our author. 

‘* As far as general terms may be applied to so large an extent of territory, it 
may be said, that its surface exhibits far more of the plain than of the mountain, 
that its hills never rise to very considerable heights, and that sterility is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of its soil. The rivers that flow through it, are, for the 
most part, rapid, and the lakes frequent, and fantastic in their shapes. Of the 
limited variety of trees, the pine, the poplar, the willow, and the larch, are the 
most common. Lichens and mosses abundantly clothe the faces of some hills, 
or cover the surface of deep swamps: and the plains, consisting in some parts 
of dry flats or bottoms, and marshy meadows, and so frequently stony and 
utterly barren, are sometimes thinly covered with an arid grass, which yields a 
slender sustenance to the musk-ox and the rein-deer ; the hills, crags, and cliffs, 
being the haunts of the black and white bear, and of the preying wolf. 

*¢ Such is the home of the Barbarian Esquimaux, whose country ranges from 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, and perhaps from the very shores of the Pacific, 
to the coasts of the Atlantic ocean, inhabiting, in his desultory and wandering 
mode of savage existence, the bleakest hyperborean regions of the globe.” 

The remaining territory of the British government lies on the 
western side of the Rocky Mountains. Our author chooses to 
include in it the whole territory claimed by the United States, 
and a part of that to which Russia asserts a right, as well as that 
to which the British nation has an undisputed title. The merits 
of this question of boundary we shall consider hereafter, and pro- 
ceed here to the description of the country itself. 

The coast that lies between Cape Blanco on the south, in lati- 
tude 42° 50' N., and Mount St. Elias, in latitude 58° 28' N., is 
broken and indented by deep arms of the sea. These leave ex- 
tensive insulated tracts, and form numerous gulfs, straits, inlets, 
and sounds. The whole regiog west of the Rocky Mountains 
appears to have the same difference in climate from that of the 
eastern slope, which is remarked between the eastern and western 
shores of the old continent. At the mouth of the Columbia, in 
latitude 46° 19' N., the thermometer, for a period of three years, 
was never known to fall below 0°, and never rose beyond 76°. 
These extremes are much nearer than those of the same latitude 
in Canada and New-England, and approximate to those of Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

By far the greatest part of this region is occupied by the basin 
of the Columbia river. This is separated from the coast by a ridge 
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of mountains of no great height, through which that river makes 
its way; and the ramifications of its branches within this ridge, 
extend nearly as far as the extremes of latitude within which 
Colonel Bouchette has chosen to place the British claim. The 
principal branches of the Columbia are the Multonomah, Lewis’, 
Okanagan, Spokan, Clark’s, and M’Gillivray’s rivers. Lewis’ 
and Clark’s rivers spread into numerous ramifications, and de- 
scend in rapid courses from the Rocky Mountains. The valley 
of the Columbia, unlike the opposite base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is covered with a thick growth of timber. The trees attain 
a prodigious size, and indicate a soil of great fertility. 

To the north of the Columbia, and running nearly due south, 
in the space intervening between the shore and the heights that 
confine the basin of the Columbia, is to be found Fraser’s river. 
This has three principal sources, one of which derives its waters 
from the Rocky Mountains; it falls into the Gulf of Georgia, and 
recéives in its course the waters of many tributaries, the largest 
of which is Thomson’s river. 





Of the provinces settled under distinct local governments, we 
shall notice, in the first place, Upper Canada. This is separated 
from the lower province by the Ottawa river, and an arbitrary 
line, running in a direction N. W. and S. E. It is divided from 
the United States by the great lakes. It is naturally distinguished 
into two parts, one of the figure of a trapezoid, extending, of 
nearly uniform breadth, from the St. Lawrence to Lake Superior; 
the other a peninsula, formed by the Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron. The first of these portions is traversed, throughout its 
whole length, by an elevated ridge, dividing the waters that flow 
to the Ottawa, from those running to the lakes. To the south of 
this ridge the whole country may be considered as a portion of a 
great table land, extending to the Alleghany mountains; in this 
table land, Lake-Ontario occupies a deep depressed cavity, and 
Lake Erie a shallow basin. This great table land rests through- 
out upon limestone, whose decomposition has produced a soil of 
the highest fertility. ‘The eastern and northern portions of the 
province partake of the cold climate of Lower Canada, but the 
peninsula formed by the lakes has a temperature admirably fitted 
to the growth not only of grain, but of fruits, even of the more 
delicate descriptions. This is particularly the case in the neigh- 
bourhood of Detroit, where the peach, the nectarine, and the 
grape, succeed perfectly in the open air. The whole northern 
shore of Lake Erie, may, for salubrity of climate, fertility of 
soil, and variety of productions, rank with almost any portion of 
the temperate zones. It is, if possible, superior in these respects 
to the western district of the adjacent state of New-York. It is 
to this desirable region that the British government is now en- 
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deavouring to attract the emigration of the superabundant popu- 
lation of the empire. For this purpose a company has been form- 
ed, to which the tracts reserved for the support of the church and 
the government have been conveyed. These tracts, mixed in a 
definite proportion in all new grants, had opposed a formidable 
obstacle to the improvements of the province. They are now 
laid open to settlement, while the company has guarantied to the 
crown a large income, as an equivalent for the cession. 

This province is now increasing rapidly in population and 
wealth ; its agriculture is flourishing, and internal improvements 
are prosecuted by the government, by the Canada Company, and 
by private associations. Previous to 1783, no other settlements 
existed within its whole extent, but a few French colonies on the 
St. Lawrence, and in the vicinity of Detroit. In that year grants 
were first made to American loyalists by Lord Dorchester. In 
1811 the population had reached 77,000; in 1824 it was 150,000; 
and in 1831 it probably amounted to 215,000. 

The most important works of internal improvement are the 
Welland and Rideau canals. The former of these was undertaken, 
and has been executed, by an incorporated company. It consists 
of three sections, the middle of which is a part of the Welland 
river, and is ten miles in length; the other two sections are 
each sixteen miles in length, the one communicating with Lake 
Erie, the other with Lake Ontario. The difference in the level 
of these two lakes is 330 feet, and this is overcome by 37 locks. 
This canal is 56 feet wide at the surface, and 83 feet deep. 
Its locks are 100 feet in length, and 22 in width, and will admit 
vessels of the burthen of 125 tons. Such are sufficiently large 
for the navigation of either lake ; thus cargoes may be conveyed 
from either of them to the other, and therefore from Prescott, 
on the St. Lawrence, to the Sault St. Mary, and the extreme 
point of Lake Michigan. 

“ The Rideau canal commences at Kingston, and traversing the tract of coun- 
try lying between the St. Lawrence and the falls of the Ottawa, strikes the latter 
river at the foot of the falls of the Chaudiere, and at a short distance above those 
of the Rideau, situated at the mouth of that river. It is one hundred and thirty- 
five miles long, and perfectly unique of its kind in America, and probably, in 
the world ; being made up in its whole length by a chain of lakes, dams, and 
aqueducts, so connected by locks of large dimensions as to open a steam-boat 
navigation from Ontario to the Ottawa river. Rideau lake, which is about twenty- 
four miles long, is the grand summit level of the canal; it is 283 feet above the 
waters of the Ottawa on one side, and 154 above the surface of Lake Ontario on 
the other, requiring in the rise and fall, a total number of forty-seven locks, 
seventeen of which are on the Kingston side, and thirty between Rideau lake 
and the Ottawa. These locks were originally planned upon a scale to corres- 
pond with those of the La Chine canal, z. e. one hundred feet by twenty feet ; 
but these dimensions were subsequently increased to 142 feet in length, by 33 
in width, the depth of water being five feet. There are twenty dams on the 
whole route, constructed with remarkable solidity and skill, which, by the re- 
flux of waters they produce, have strangely altered the natural appearance of 
the country. In several instances, a dam not more than twenty-four feet high, 
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and 180 feet wide, will throw the rapids and rivers into a still sheet above it, 
tor more than twenty miles. The dams also back the waters up creeks, ravines, 
and valleys; and instead of making one canal, they form numerous canals of vari- 
ous ramifications, which will all tend greatly to the improvement of a very fertile 
country.” 

This canal has no outlet of equal magnitude to connect it with 
the navigable waters of the St. Lawrence. The Grenville canal, 
planned to improve the navigation of the Ottawa, and the La 
Chine canal at the rapids near Montreal, are both of very inferior 
dimensions, The great cost incurred in giving such magnifi- 
cent proportions to the Rideau navigation, may be considered as 
in a great degree useless, until such direct communication be 
effected. When, however, it shall be completed, it will open 
the most magnificent internal navigation on the face of the earth. 

It may be a matter of question, how far these internal improve- 
ments in the British dominions, will interfere with the trade of 
the city of New-York, and the profits of the great western canal 
of that state. There can be no doubt that the facilities afforded 
by the Canadian*canals, when finished, for conveying goods in 
one and the same vessel, from the ports of the internal lakes, to 
those of the ocean, must be a most important advantage in their 
favour. On the other hand, the difference in government must 
always present an obstacle to the free conveyance of American 
produce in that direction. In addition, the St. Lawrence has its 
mouth in a rigorous climate, and is closed by the ice for so long 
a period.as to do away, in a very great degree, all the advantages 
derived from its being the direct outlet of the waters of the lakes, 
and the facilities afforded by the projected or executed canals. We 
are therefore inclined to conclude, that while these canals may 
be, in some cases, of value to the American shores of the great 
lake, as well as to the British, they will, in no material degree, 
divert the commerce that now centres in the harbour of New- 
York, and is conveyed by its canals. 

The Rideau canal has been wholly executed by the British 
government. The views with which it was undertaken, were 
highly politic. The United States, under the rule adopted at 
the Congress of Vienna, in respect to the navigation of the Rhine, 
might claim as a right which has now become an admitted princi- 
ple of international law, to have a free transit for the produce of 
the countries watered by the streams whose general outlet is the 
St. Lawrence, tothe ocean. This is a right, which, however just 
in the abstract, there is little hope that the British government 
will concede without an equivalent. Now, it so happens that 
although the general channel by which the descending trade can 
pass the St. Lawrence, lies partly within the limits of both coun- 
tries, so far as it is their line of demarcation; yet there is one 

lace where an island, lying nearest to the American shore, and 
which has in consequence Tisheie a part of our territory, has 
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thrown the only navigable passage wholly within the limits of 
the United States. Now it cannot be doubted that our govern- 
ment has at least as good a right to refuse to British vessels a 
passage through this channel, wholly within our own territories, 
as that nation has to refuse to American vessels a passage to the 
sea. ‘This question has been agitated ; and it was principally with 
a view of preventing the effect of such a measure of retaliation, 
that the Rideau canal was projected. Now that it is finished, it 
would be wholly useless on our part to attempt to coerce the 
British government to grant the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
In other respects, this canal was anticipated to be of value, as is 
thus pointed out by our author. 


** Considered with relation to the defences of the country, the Rideau canal 
must appear of still greater moment, from the means it affords of forwarding to 
distant stations, with readiness and despatch, the monuments (we presume the 
Colonel means munitions) necessary to propel invasion, and protect the property 
and persons of his majesty’s subjects in the colonies from foreign aggression. In a 
political point of view, its importance is equally conspicuous, since it must ob- 
viously tend to strengthen, and consolidate the Canadas, by promoting their 
commercial relations, and that interchange of mutual benefits that constitutes a 
permanent tie betwixt the various members of a state, and preserves for ages the 
integrity of empires.” 


The construction of the Rideau canal, under such views, is a 
fine illustration of ‘the liberal and enlightened policy of the 
British government,” so lauded by Col. Bouchette in his pre- 
face, under the sanction too of an ‘‘able American statesman,”’ 
who quotes the example of Great Britain, in illustration of the 
advantages to be derived from free trade. 


The general features of Lower Canada, are thus described by 
our author. 


**1In viewing the divisions of Lower Canada, the St. Lawrence conspicuously 
presents itself as a leading figure in its physical geography, bisecting the province 
into two grand sections, the one lying to the north, the other to the south of 
that great river. Emerging from Upper Canada at Point au Baudet, it flows ex- 
clusively through the lower province, traversing in a north-easterly course, the 
grand valley, which it drains in its broad career to the ocean. This valley is con- 
fined to the northward by a range of mountains commencing at Grenville on 
the Ottawa river, and stretching north-eastward across the country, as it passes 
at various distances from the banks of the St. Lawrence, from which it recedes 
in some places about forty miles, approaching at others within fifteen or twenty, 
until it strikes the river at Cape Torment, thirty miles below Quebec. From this 
cape the mountainous character of the shores of the St. Lawrence may be pro- 
perly said to commence, and especially to the northward, where they consist of 
bold and abrupt hills, rising to a general elevation of 300 and 400 feet, and in some 
instances attaining an altitude of nearly 2,000. To the southward, the great val- 
ley is bounded by a range of hills situated about the source of the Connecticut 
river, and connecting to S. W. with the Green Mountains in the state of Ver- 
mont, and by them with the bold range of the Alleghanies, which forms the grand 
geological division between the waters of the Atlantic and those of the St. Law- 
rence. The mountains at the head of the Connecticut, in their progress north- 
eastward, diverge into two ramifications or spurs, about the source of the St. 
Johns river: one directing its course centrally through the country, nearly parallel 
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to the course of the St. Lawrence, and the shores of the sea ;* the other diverg- 
ing more to the north, and extending along the St. Lawrence to its mouth.f Its 
distance from the borders of the river, varies from thirty to thirteen miles, until 
it actually subsides on its banks, and confines the bed of its waters. Seen from 
the northward, it has a distinct outline, but does not exhibit the appearance of a 
mountainous range when viewed from the southward, in consequence of the 
table elevation of the country on that side. 

** Beyond the mountains that bound the valley of the St. Lawrence on the 
north, the common level of the land is marked by a very considerable table ele- 
vation above the surface of the river, and is traversed by several ridges of no 
very conspicuous altitude, till the bolder mountains rise to view, that bound the 
province to the north-west, and divide the waters of Hudson’s Bay from those 
that descend in opposite courses to the St. Lawrence.” 

Such are the prominent features of Lower Canada. The wide 
part of the great valley, whose greatest breadth lies on the 
boundary along the forty-fifth degree of latitude, is fertile ; much 
of it is cultivated, and thickly settled. As the valley narrows 
to the north, the soil becomes less fruitful, the climate more se- 
vere, and population less dense. The table land on the northern 
bank, was, until recently, almost unexplored, but is now known 
to present few temptations to settlement. The transverse valley 
of Ottawa, the northern bank of which is within the lower pro- 
vince, has a good soil; it is now beginning to attract attention, 
and is quickly settling. Upon the whole, the land fit for cultiva- 
tion in this province, is small in extent, and much of it is already 
occupied. The population amounted, in 1825, to 450,000; and 
now, probably, exceeds half a million. 

The produce of the greater part of Lower Canada is almost 
wholly agricultural. There are, however, many petty domestic 
manufactures, carried on by the females of the peasantry; and 
towards the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the fisheries become of 
great value, and furnish an important object of exportation. 


Nova Scotia, in its present confined limits, is a peninsula con- 
nected with the main land of North America by an isthmus of 
no more than eight miles in width. Its extreme length is about 
383 English miles ; its greatest breadth about 104; and it contains 
upwards of nine millions of acres. The population, in 1827, was 
125,000. ; i be 

This province has its principal value as a British possession, 
in its numerous and excellent harbours. Of these, Halifax is the 
principal naval station of that government, on this side of the 

* This part of the description seems purposely perplexed ; the ridge in ques- 
tion extends due east and west to Mars Hill near the St. Johns, and lies, not only 
in accordance with American claims, but with the decision of the umpire, wholly 
within the United States. 

¢ The very existence of this chain of mountains, is denied in the arguments 
on the part of Great Britain, in respect to the disputed boundary ; and the sur- 
veys made on the part of our government, were so badly conducted as to have 
laid no evidence before the commission of its existence. Col. Bouchette’s testi- 
mony is, however, conclusive. 
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Atlantic. Indeed, without the possession of this peninsula, it 
would be hardly possible for them to maintain a fleet in the 
American seas, or to preserve their other colonies from an enter- 
prising enemy. 

The soil is, in general, poor, and the agricultural productions 
of little value ; but the fisheries are of much importance. It seems 
probable that it will hereafter rise to wealth and consequence, 
from the great abundance of its mineral products. Its gypsum 
has long been a great article of trade with the United States; 
coal has, within a few years, been worked and exported; and, in 
addition, copper, lead, and iron, particularly the latter, are known 
to abound. The inhabitants are, however, debarred from any 
present participation in these mineral riches, by the reservation 
of mines in the grants from the crown. These reservations have 
been converted into a monopoly by a grant of the reserved 
minerals to the late Duke of York, and a lease by him of the 
whole to Rundell, Bridge and Co. of London, for the term of 
sixty years. Under this grant, nothing more has been done than 
to open the collieries of Pictou. 

The island of Cape Breton is included as a county under the 
same government as Nova Scotia. It is said to be of great fer- 
tility, and possesses most valuable mines of coal. Its extent is 
about one-fourth of the peninsula, and the population has about 
the same ratio. Qn this island was formerly situated the famous 
fortress and city of Louisburg, the key of the French, posses- 
sions, while they retained a footing in America, as Halifax is at 
present, that of the British colonies. Of this city, once, proba- 
bly, the most populous, and certainly the most splendid in the 
French possessions, no remnant is now left. 


New-Brunswick, a part of the 4cadie of the French, was sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia, and erected into a separate province in 
1784. Col. Bouchette thus describes this province: 


‘*In common with every portion of those regions, the province enjoys that 
grand advantage and distinguishing feature, abundant irrigation and water com- 
munication ; not a section of it but is traversed and intersected by almost innu- 
merable streams, while the greater rivers form accessible channels of intercourse 
from its heart to its extremities, and into the adjacent provinces ; and bounded 
on almost two-thirds of its circumference by the ocean, it invites the commerce 
of the world. Vast plains, principally covered by immense forests of timber 
trees, forming in the early stages of colonization an important article of com- 
merce, and indicating the richness and fertility of the soil, occupy the intervals 
between the scattered settlements; while the prosperous and flourishing ap- 
pearance of the latter, seem prodigal inducements to colonists to occupy the 
tracts of valuable land courting their acceptance.” 

** The general face of the country may be described as composed of bold un- 
dulations, sometimes swelling to the height of mountains, and again subsiding 
to vale and lowlands, principally covered by noble forests, not so dense as to 
be inaccessible, diversified by occasional swamps, and tracts of level, settled, and 
cultivated country. The banks of the large rivers, for the most part, disclose 
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to the course of the St. Lawrence, and the shores of the sea ;* the other diverg- 
ing more to the north, and extending along the St. Lawrence to its mouth.t Its 
distance from the borders of the river, varies from thirty to thirteen miles, until 
it actually subsides on its banks, and confines the bed of its waters. Seen from 
the northward, it has a distinct outline, but does not exhibit the appearance of a 
mountainous range when viewed from the southward, in consequence of the 
table elevation of the country on that side. 

** Beyond the mountains that bound the valley of the St. Lawrence on the 
north, the common level of the land is marked by a very considerable table ele- 
vation above the surface of the river, and is traversed by several ridges of no 
very conspicuous altitude, till the bolder mountains rise to view, that bound the 
province to the north-west, and divide the waters of Hudson’s Bay from those 
that descend in opposite courses to the St. Lawrence.” 

Such are the prominent features of Lower Canada. The wide 
part of the great valley, whose greatest breadth lies on the 
boundary along the forty-fifth degree of latitude, is fertile ; much 
of it is cultivated, and thickly settled. As the valley narrows 
to the north, the soil becomes less fruitful, the climate more se- 
vere, and population less dense. The table land on the northern 
bank, was, until recently, almost unexplored, but is now known 
to present few temptations to settlement. The transverse valley 
of Ottawa, the northern bank of which is within the lower pro- 
vince, has a good soil; it is now beginning to attract attention, 
and is quickly settling. Upon the whole, the land fit for cultiva- 
tion in this province, is small in extent, and much of it is already 
occupied. The population amounted, in 1825, to 450,000; and 
now, probably, exceeds half a million. 

The produce of the greater part of Lower Canada is almost 
wholly agricultural. There are, however, many petty domestic 
manufactures, carried on by the females of the peasantry; and 
towards the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the fisheries become of 
great value, and furnish an important object of exportation. 


Nova Scotia, in its present confined limits, is a peninsula con- 
nected with the main land of North America by an isthmus of 
no more than eight miles in width. Its extreme length is about 
383 English miles; its greatest breadth about 104; and it contains 
upwards of nine millions of acres. The population, in 1827, was 
125,000. 

This province has its principal value as a British possession, 
in its numerous and excellent harbours. Of these, Halifax is the 
principal naval station of that government, on this side of the 


* This part of the description seems purposely perplexed ; the ridge in ques- 
tion extends due east and west to Mars Hill near the St. Johns, and lies, not only 
in accordance with American claims, but with the decision of the umpire, wholly 
within the United States. 

t The very existence of this chain of mountains, is denied in the arguments 
on the part of Great Britain, in respect to the disputed boundary ; and the sur- 
veys made on the part of our government, were so badly conducted as to have 
laid no evidence before the commission of its existence. Col. Bouchette’s testi- 
mony is, however, conclusive. 
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Atlantic. Indeed, without the possession of this peninsula, it 
would be hardly possible for them to maintain a fleet in the 
American seas, or to preserve their other colonies from an enter- 
prising enemy. 

The soil is, in general, poor, and the agricultural productions 
of little value ; but the fisheries are of much importance. It seems 
probable that it will hereafter rise to wealth and consequence, 
from the great abundance of its mineral products. Its gypsum 
has long been a great article of trade with the United States; 
coal has, within a few years, been worked and exported; and, in 
addition, copper, lead, and iron, particularly the latter, are known 
to abound. The inhabitants are, however, debarred from any 
present participation in these mineral riches, by the reservation 
of mines in the grants from the crown. These reservations have 
been converted into a monopoly by a grant of the reserved 
minerals to the late Duke of York, and a lease by him of the 
whole to Rundell, Bridge and Co. of London, for the term of 
sixty years. Under this grant, nothing more has been done than 
to open the collieries of Pictou. 

The island of Cape Breton is included as a county under the 
same government as Nova Scotia. It is said to be of great fer- 
tility, and possesses most valuable mines of coal. Its extent is 
about one-fourth of the peninsula, and the population has about 
the same ratio. Qn this island was formerly situated the famous 
fortress and city of Louisburg, the key of the French posses- 
sions, while they retained a footing in America, as Halifax is at 
present, that of the British colonies. Of this city, once, proba- 
bly, the most populous, and certainly the most splendid in the 
French possessions, no remnant is now left. 


New-Brunswick, a part of the cadie of the French, was sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia, and erected into a separate province in 
1784. Col. Bouchette thus describes this province: 


‘‘In common with every portion of those regions, the province enjoys that 
grand advantage and distinguishing feature, abundant irrigation and water com- 
munication ; not a section of it but is traversed and intersected by almost innu- 
merable streams, while the greater rivers form accessible channels of intercourse 
from its heart to its extremities, and into the adjacent provinces ; and bounded 
on almost two-thirds of its circumference by the ocean, it invites the commerce 
of the world. Vast plains, principally covered by immense forests of timber 
trees, forming in the early stages of colonization an important article of com- 
merce, and indicating the richness and fertility of the soil, occupy the intervals 
between the scattered settlements; while the prosperous and Sourishing ap- 
pearance of the latter, seem prodigal inducements to colonists to occupy the 
tracts of valuable land courting their acceptance.” 

** The general face of the country may be described as composed of bold un- 
dulations, sometimes swelling to the height of mountains, and again subsiding 
to vale and lowlands, principally covered by noble forests, not so dense as to 
be inaccessible, diversified by occasional swamps, and tracts of level, settled, and 
cultivated country. The banks of the large rivers, for the most part, disclose 
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a country of the latter description, though in some places they are enclosed by 
lofty and precipitous rocks; while the abundance of inferior streams produces 
frequent slips or spaces of what is called interval, which, overflowed by these 
during the wet season, become, at stated intervals, distinguished by extreme fer- 
tility. The borders of the rivers, and the islets with which they abound, fur- 
nishing extensive tracts of pasture, and flourishing crops of Indian and European 
corn, attest, on multitudinous chosen spots, the diligence of the husbandman, 
and the general adaptation of the soil to the most profitable uses of agriculture.” 


+ * * * e * * 


**The population of New-Brunswick bears no proportion to its vast extent ; 
but the ratio of its increase advances rapidly ; in 1817, the population of the 
province amounted to about 35,000 ; in 1824 it had increased to 74,176; and it is 
now estimated at upwards of 93,700.” 


Prince Edward’s island is situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
in a bay formed by Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New-Bruns- 
wick. Ithasa figure resembling a crescent; is 135 miles long, and 
34 wide, at its greatest breadth. It is indented with a great num- 
ber of fine harbours, the surface is undulating, and the soil fer- 
tile. It differs in a most remarkable degree, in its climate, from 
the neighbouring countries, having a much higher mean tempe- 
rature, and two months less winter than they have. In 1768, 
when this island was erected into a separate government, there 
were no more than 150 families settled upon it ;—the population 
at the present moment may be estimated at 50,000. 


Newfoundland is the last of the British possessions that re- 
mains to be described. It lies at the entrance of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and is nearer to the old continent than any other part 
of America. 


** Its circuit is not much short of one thousand miles; its width, at the very 
widest part, between Cape Ray and Cape Bonavista, is about three hundred 
miles ; and its extreme length, from Cape Race to Griguet bay, about 419, mea- 
sured on a curve, From the sea it has a wild and rugged appearance, which is 
any thing rather than inviting. Its interior has been very imperfectly explored, 
and is, therefore, but little understood, In 1823, a Mr. M‘Cormack succeeded 
in traversing its breadth, from Conception bay, on its east, to St. George’s, on 
its western side ; and from bis account, it appears that this district is much in- 
tersected by lakes and rivers, is poorly wooded, and has a barren and rocky 
soil. Newfoundland, in this respect, thus differs amazingly from the other Ame- 
rican colonies, producing little timber but what is dwarf and stunted, except on 
the margins of bays and rivers, where spruce, birch, and poplar, sometimes grow 
to a considerable size.” 


Newfoundland was discovered by Cabot, and an attempt at 
settling it was made as early as the reign of Henry VIII., but 
without success. In 1579, a Captain Whitburn made a success- 
ful fishing adventure, which induced him to repeat his voyage ; 
possession was then taken in the name of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Portuguese, who had established themselves, were driven off. Un- 
der James I., Dr. Vaughan and the first Lord Baltimore obtained 
a grant of parts of the island, and the latter settled upon it, and 
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remained many years. Although settlements were made thus 
early, and portions of the country are not ill adapted for agri- 
culture whose products would find a ready and lucrative market, 
the progress of the country has been continually checked by the 
want of a regular government and civil institutions. 


“ A constant opposition of interests and views seems to have existed amongst 
the inhabitants of that colony, and the merchants of this country [Great Britain} 
trading thither, and engaged in the fisheries ; a collision, which, it is hoped, the 
advance of intelligence, and the increasing wealth, prosperity, and numerical 
force of the colony, will soften down into an enlightened and mutual effort to 
promote interests which are inevitably reciprocal. 

‘*For a long series of years the colony existed merely as a fishing settlement, 
the fisheries being carried on entirely by merchants residing in Great Britain. 
These considered the small and insignificant number of planters resident in the 
colony, as persons by no means entitled to interfere with their interests, or dis- 
pute their pleasure ; and, therefore, always resisted any measures for the amelio- 
ration of the situation of a body of people whom they treated as subservient to 
themselves ; the increase of the population, however, now amounting to no less, 
probably, than 75,000 souls, and the advance of agriculture and commercial pur- 
suits amongst the residents, render them entitled to be placed a little above the 
caprices of the body of traders, however the interests of the last, duly consider- 
ed, are identified with those of the British empire at large. It is stoutly con- 
tended on behalf of the fisheries, that they are utterly incapable of submitting to 
any burthen, or contributing to any expensive form of government for the colony; 
and their vast importance as a nursery for British seamen, and a source of employ- 
ment for British shipping, renders their situation a subject of anxious attention 
to the British legislature ; which must, however, keep on its guard against the 
representation of that ruthless selfishness which is but too frequently the cha- 
racteristic of those absorbed in commercial speculation.” 


To bring about a regular and orderly state of things, applica- 
tion has been made to the British government for the establish- 
ment of a local legislature. ‘This has been resisted by those en- 
gaged in the fisheries, and our author appears to be of opinion, 
that the improvement of the island is retarded for the want of it. 


** Since several merchants deeply engaged in the trade have settled here, (at 
St. John’s, the capital,) and many industrious inhabitants have, by their consistent 
efforts, raised themselves to comparative wealth, and since the administration of 
justice has been placed on a more permanent and certain footing than formerly, 
the state of society has been rapidly advancing, and is now better than could be 
expected from a fishing station, the internal improvement of which has been so 
uniformly discouraged. The settlements continue almost continuously along 
the southern shore, as far as Fortune bay ; and at most of the harbours there are 
places of worship. The settlement at George’s bay, is perhaps more agricultu- 
ral than any other on the island. There are here tracts of excellent land, with 
deep and fertile soils, covered in many places with heavy timber. Coal, lime- 
stone, and gypsum, abound in great plenty in this part of the island. At the 
heads of the bays, and along the rivers, there are many tracts of land formed of 
deposits washed from the hills; the soil of which tracts is of much the same 
quality as that of the savannahs in the interior of America. These lands might be 
converted into excellent meadows, and if drained to carry off the water, which 
covers them after the snows dissolve, they would yield excellent barley and 
oats.” 

We have seen, that the immediate interests of the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland, have been made to yield to those, real or fan- 
cied, of the persons engaged in the fisheries. 
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These ‘have, ever since the discovery of North America, been the theme of 
the particular solicitude, not of Great Britain alone, but of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and subsequently of the United States of America; and have evidently 
been esteemed a subject of the utmost importance in the negotiation of all 
treaties involving the British, French, or American interests on the western side 
of the Atlantic. The first notice of these fisheries is in 1517, when about 50 
French, Spanish, or Portuguese vessels were engaged in them, and but one by 
the English. In 1615, the English vessels had increased to 250, and those of 
other nations amounted to 400. In 1825, the tonnage employed in the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Newfoundland, was 43,600 tons; the number of vessels 
engaged in the fisheries, and in carrying the produce to foreign markets, is no 
where stated. The fisheries under the British flag reached their maximum in 
1814, when the war with the United States gave that nation a complete mono- 
poly; during that year the produce amounted to £ 2,873,528 sterling.” 


It is in reference to our own citizens that these fisheries at- 
tract the greatest degree of interest. By the treaty of 1783, in 
which the independence of the United States was recognised by 
Great Britain, they laid claim to a participation in the fisheries. 
This claim was in the highest degree equitable; for it is well 
known, that the cost of reducing the colonies of France, had 
been borne to an extent nearly equal to that of Great Britain, both 
in blood and treasure, by the inhabitants of the seaboard of the 
present United States. Purchased at such a cost, and forming an 
integral part of the entire empire, the plenipotentiaries of the 
United States maintained strenuously and successfully their right 
to an access to the shores of Newfoundland, and a share of its 
fisheries. They were in fact a joint property, to which, on the 
dissolution of the partnership, both parties had a claim, and this 
claim was admitted on the part of Great Britain. The conyen- 
tion of 1818, gives to the inhabitants of the United States, for 
ever, liberty to take fish upon the shores of the British posses- 
sions. This liberty is now an object of great jealousy on the 
part of the British, as will be seen from the following extract. 

**It is evident, that with the exception of the mere ownership of the adjacent 
countries, the Americans are, as fully as Great Britain, participant in the direct 
and incidental advantages attached to those fisheries, viz., the prosecution of a 
lucrative trade, and the practical education of mariners. Possessed as Great 
Britain was of the surrounding fishing coasts, it was in her power to secure to 
herself the exclusive enjoyment of those immense aquatic sources of wealth 


and power; since the mere privileges of fishing on the banks, which might, 
without injury to herself, have been tolerated to foreigners, would have been of 


little avail without the right of using the shores of the adjacent territories and’ 


islands ; and if it be asserted, that in the nature of things, the one privilege can- 
not be granted without the other, since the one is accessory to the enjoyment of 
the other, still we may say, that had the restrictions been far more circumscribed 
than they are, British subjects engaged in the fisheries would not be aggravated 
to the extent they now are, by the abuse of the privilege by American fisher- 
men, who, relying on the latitude allowed them, are emboldened to acts of out- 
rage against the more legitimate tenants of the shores, and assert a superiority 
which should belong to Great Britain alone, in that quarter. The exercise of the 

rights of the nations concerned in the Newfoundland fisheries, viz. England, 

France, and America, calls loudly for ulterior regulations; and we can only say, 

that such a measure is of vital importance to the preservation and future value 

of the fisheries.” 
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It is impossible to guess at the species of regulations to which 
Col. Bouchette alludes, or to know whether he speaks from au- 
thority. It is easy to see that they would be of a very different 
character, if enacted by a local legislature, whose object would 
probably be to attract as many vessels as possible ; or if planned 
in Great Britain, for the purpose of securing a commercial mono- 


poly. 





The Island of Newfoundland was originally occupied by a 
tribe called Bzothics or Red Indians. These are now wholly ex- 
tinct. The expedition of M’Cormack, of which we have spoken, 
was principally intended to seek out the survivors of this once 
powerful nation. In this he was accompanied by a Micmac, and 
an Abenaki. These individuals, of other tribes, joined in the expe- 
dition from the benevolent motive of aiding in the restoration of 
something like confidence, by which the unfortunate remnant 
might be literally preserved from perishing of want. To this it was 
exposed from having at last given upall attempts to seek food, in 
places exposed to the intrusion of the British hunters. These In- 
dians had, when the island was first discovered, derived their 
subsistence in part from the chase, but principally from the rich 
supplies of fish furnished by the coast. From the latter they were 
mercilessly driven by the European visiters; their boats, nets, 
and villages destroyed. For a time they endeavoured bravely to 
maintain rights to which they had an undoubted claim, and the 
exercise of which could hardly diminish in the least degree the 
profits of their oppressors. Foiled by superior force, they resorted 
to secret expeditions, to obtain by stealth from the stores of their 
enemies, what violence prevented them from seeking fairly for 
themselves. Watched in these, they were shot with as little cere- 
mony as beasts of prey, whenever they were seen near any of 
the fishing stations. Reduced in number by violent death, and 
the diminution of their sources of subsistence, they secluded them- 
selves in the interior. Even here they were not safe. The game 
of the island became in request for the furs it furnished ; and the 
hunters seem to have entered even with greater zest into the 
chase of the Indians, than into that of the beaver. Men, wo- 
men, and children, were slaughtered indiscriminately wherever 
they were found, and this persecution continued even after re- 
sistance first, and then flight, were no longer resorted to on their 
behalf. The last who were heard of were a man and a woman, 
who approached a hunter in the attitude of suppliants, unarmed, 
and evidently exhausted for want of food. The inhuman miscre- 
ant, instead of being moved to pity, first shot the husband, and 
then deliberately loading his piece, fired with fatal aim upon the 
wife. The atrocious act was made known by his own boasts; yet 
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the murderer was permitted to go not merely unpunished, but un- 
questioned. Of the black catalogue of crimes committed by the Eu- 
ropeans in America, the history of the extinction of the Beothics 
is probably the foulest item. The followers of Cortez might at least 
plead the excitement of religious zeal, exasperated by the idola- 
trous worship and bloody human sacrifices of the Mexicans; those 
of Pizarro, the overwhelming lust for gold; but the persecution 
of the Indians of Newfoundland, at least in its latter stages, seems 
to have had no other incentive than a barbarous delight in cruelty 
and bloodshed. We need not therefore wonder that this part of 
M’Cormack’s mission was unaccomplished. He penetrated to 
the deserted lodges of the natives, and returned with the melan- 
choly conviction that the last survivor of the Beothies had finally 
disappeared. 

This is one of the instances to which we have referred, of the 
oppression of the natives by the British. The other has refer- 
ence to the diversion of the funds set apart for their support upon 
the cession of their hunting grounds. The Huron nation, ac- 
cording to Col. Bouchette, possessed formerly for their hunting 
grounds, the country on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
from the River Chicotoumi to the River St. Maurice. This was 
the mere remnant of a possession that formerly reached to Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron, from much of which they were expelled 
by the Five Nations. In 1642 they were converted to Christi- 
anity. In 1651, it appears that they received as a compensation 
for the encroachment of settlements on their hunting grounds, a 
grant of the Seigneurie of Sillery, near Quebec, and of a part of 
the adjacent lordship of St. Gabriel. On the latter they settled, 
and were supported by the revenues of the former. Their spiri- 
tual guides, the Jesuits, appear to have constituted themselves 
their temporal administrators; and by a cession of Sillery, obtain- 
ed a new grant from the crown, in 1699, to themselves. They 
probably, however, did this in good faith, and with the intention 
of acting as honest trustees. At any rate, they continued such 
allowance to the Indians as satisfied them. On the extinction of 
that order in Canada, their estates merged in the crown, the for- 
mer allowance was stopped, and in addition, a prosecution was 
threatened for the rent of the lands the Hurons had so long 
peaceably occupied and cultivated. This last claim was not per- 
sisted in ; probably lest it should have terminated in the proof of 
the Indian title ; but the lordship of Sillery, and its revenues, are 
still withheld. Their poverty does not permit them to seek re- 
dress at law; but they, after all representations to the colonial 
government had failed, sent a deputation to lay their grievances 
before the King of Great Britain. 


“The object of their petition was principally to obtain the possession of the 
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Seigneurie of Sillery, near Quebec, which was granted to their ancestors in 
1651, and to which they believe they have a just right.” 
* * * * * * * 

“The kind reception, condescension, and gracious manners of the king, 
tended much to alleviate the severity of their disappointment, by being referred 
to the Canadian government, whose duty it was to examine their claims. The 
notes of Mr. Neilson on the Attorney General’s opinion on these claims, a copy 
of which is in the hands of the author, seem to prove much in their favour ; but 
these Christian Indians are poor and friendless ; it appears that Providence alone 
can help them.” 

The Indians within the limits of the United States have, no 
doubt, much to complain of from the spirit of cupidity with 
which individuals encroach upon their lands, and interfere with 
their hunting grounds. In a recent instance, the conduct of one 
of the states has been such, as for the honour of our country 
ought to be blotted from the page of history. But as a general 
rule, the course pursued by the general government, and en- 
forced as far as control could possibly be exercised, has been 
just, humane, and paternal. If, however, the aborigines of our 
country have been wronged, it is not our intention to defend the 
wrong; but we must maintain, that so long as such instances are to 
be metin the records of British colonial policy, it is unbecoming 
in the writers of that country to reproach us. 

The last chapter of Col. Bouchette’s book is devoted to a la- 
boured argument on the importance of the colonies to the mother 
country. This argument is divided into four heads: 1. The ex- 
tent of the territory, and its capacity for the support of popula- 
tion; 2. The trade of the colonies; 3. Their shipping; 4. Their 
political weight as appendages to the British crown. 

1. Repeating the estimate of the extent of the regions claimed 
by the British government in North America, at four millions 
of square geographical, or 4,700,000 English miles, he allows 
1,300,000 as covered by water, leaving 3,400,000 square miles 
of land. He then proceeds as follows :— 

“If the mere magnitude of these immense possessions is of a nature to arrest 
attention, their geographical position is no less calculated to open our eyes to 
their importance. On the east they confine the broad basin of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the west their coasts are lashed by the surges of the Pacific, on the 
north they stretch to the utmost bounds of the known polar regions, and on the 
south they are bounded by an almost immeasurable frontier, extending across the 
whole continent, and separating them from the territories of one vast and ambi- 
tious republic. Touching, at some points, the very temperate latitudes of 42° 
and 41°, an immense habitable section enjoys a climate in every respect suitable 
to the cultivation of the earth, the maturity even of delicate fruits and flowers, 
and highly salubrious to the health of man ; a soil equally adapted to the pursuits 
of agriculture, and possessing exhaustless stores of minerals and timber. The 
most splendid river of the globe throws open to them an internal navigation of 
two thousand miles, whilst the numerous large tributaries to this chieftain stream, 
open a thousand collateral avenues to the heart of the country, north and south, 
and offer to the trader and the agriculturist a convenient means of carrying their 
goods and their produce to the shipping, which is to convey them to British and 
foreign markets.” 
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Our author next states, that of the whole region, not more than 
126,500 square miles have been actually surveyed, and that of this 
last, not more than one-twelfth part is under cultivation in the 
whole of the colonies. Comparing this extent of country known 
to be suitable for the purposes of agriculture, with the present 
rate at which the population increases, he infers, that in less than 
half a century, the inhabitants of the British provinces will not 
fall short of sixteen millions. To authorize such a calculation, 
he supposes them to become ‘the theatre of British emigration. ”’ 


** Contemplating them in that light, they present to the mind various points 
of deep interest. That there exists in the mother country a redundancy of labour- 
ing population, seems to be universally admitted, and hence it becomes desirable 
to throw off the superfluity, to prevent the evils of pauperism. Yet this labour 
itself, which exceeds the demand at home, is a valuable commodity, and should 
still, if possible, be directed towards increasing the national wealth, instead of 
its passing to a foreign land, to enrich a rival state, and probably add strength to 
the sinews of an enemy. The British colonies offer the means of happily and 
advantageously retaining this valuable commodity within the precincts of the 
realm. The subjects of the metropolitan country, transplanted to the British 
soil in America, continue as closely as ever linked to the parent state; equally, if 
not far more useful to it in enhancing the national wealth ; and become an addi- 
tional rampart to repel any invasion of territory, co-operating, as they would, 
with the loyal inhabitants of those provinces, in the defence of their adopted 
country.” 

We give these views as we find them in our author; that they 
are to a considerable extent fallacious will be easily seen. The 
colonists are not now very remarkable for their loyalty, and the 
transfer of a pauper population will be apt to carry with it feel- 
ings of dislike and aversion to that proud aristocracy, in which 
the power of England has so long resided ;—feelings which will 
not increase their attachment for the country that has driven them 
from its confines. The events of the last year have shown how 
disaffected the agricultural labourers of England are; and it can- 
not be anticipated that change of place will alter their feelings. 

2. In treating of the value of the trade of the colonies to Great 
Britain, Colonel Bouchette undertakes to show that the North 
American and West India colonies consume more of British ma- 
nufactures, than a population nearly forty times as great does in 
the East India Company’s possessions; and that the quantity of 
British manufactures consumed by a given number of individuals 
in these colonies, is four times as great as is consumed by an 
equal number in the United States. 

3. The trade of the North American colonies is stated to em- 
ploy 2000 sail of ships, carrying 500,000 tons, and manned by 
from 20 to 25,000 seamen, exclusive of the coasting trade and 
fishing vessels. This has in twenty years increased five fold. 

4. In considering the political weight of the colonies, our author 
thus sums up :— 


‘* The political weight that attaches itself to our colonies in the west, strikes 
the mind with very great force. The United States have a seaboard frontier ex- 
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ceeding 2000 miles, and although its defence has been a favourite object with 
the government of that republic, the efficient attainment of that end must be, 
and indeed we believe has been found, extremely perplexing and difficult. The 
United States however have another frontier, no less extensive, and far more vul- 
nerable—it is the frontier on New-Brunswick and the Canadas; three British 
provinces, which, to use the words of an able writer, ‘hang heavily on their 
flank and rear, and (extending the remark to Nova Scotia) overhang and com- 
mand their coast.’ Here the geographical position of the British dominions offers 
a powerful check to the United States, and gives to England a guaranty against 
their commercial, maritime, and political ascendency. Let us for a moment sup- 
pose that the provinces are involved in the vast American confederacy, and that, 
therefore, the mouth of the St. Lawrence is in the keeping of American ships 
of war and American forts. The effects are obvious. The whole agricultural 
wealth of the immense fertile regions drained by the St. Lawrence, would be 
poured into the coffers of the republic; the maritime energies of the country 
would be more than quadrupled ; its territorial aggrandizement would be almost 
incalculable ; and yet its chances and means of defence be amazingly enhanced, 
inasmuch as the extent of frontier would be diminished by about one-half, and 
the practicability of its protection augmented in a proportionate degree. In the 
same ratio that the power of the United States would, under such a supposition, 
be h ightened, should the maritime preponderance and resources of Great Bri- 
tain be weakened, and she would behold the fairest portion of America in the 
hands of a rival nation, disposed already to measure its strength with her in the 
contest for naval and commercial superiority.” 

Hostile as is the spirit in which the above extract is conceived, 
it is worthy of the most attentive consideration from every citi- 
zen of the United States. It gives no exaggerated view of the 
means of annoyance possessed by Great Britain, and which she 
will employ to the utmost in any future war. The naval victories 
of our countrymen have left a feeling of enmity in the breasts of 
Englishmen, which will not soon be extinguished. We are indeed 
more respected than before, but we may feel assured that the 
time will come, when an attempt will be made on the part of that 
country to wipe off the stain which tarnishes her flag. While we 
remain in thoughtless security, England is silently preparing the 
means of annoyance in some parts of her territory, and of despe- 
rate defence in others, The fortifications of Quebec are daily 
strengthening ; the dockyard of Halifax has been extended so 
as to suffice for the repair and maintenance of a numerous fleet ; 
and that the winter may afford us no cessation of hostility, a naval 
depot, on a magnificent scale, is constructing at Bermuda. The 
time is not so far remote that it ought to be forgotten, when 
British ships lay quietly at their anchors within Long Island 
Sound, and the Bays of Delaware and Chesapeake ; thus not only 
ready to move and attack every vulnerable point, but closing 
almost hermetically the great issues of our commerce, and the 
stations of our navy. It is difficult to imagine what might be the 
effect which a war waged on such principles, and continuing for 
a term of seven or eight years, might have upon our maritime 
strength, and even upon our character as a nation. In the late 
war, the blockade of our ports, and the cessation of our commerce, 


threw at once into the public and private armed vessels the hardy 
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seamen who had been trained in years of successful trade. But 
the nursery was closed for the education of successors, and the 
perils of combat, and the waste of age, would, after no long in- 
terval, have worn away the existing supply. A peace then, after 
a long war with the possessor of the peninsula of Nova Scotia, 
that possessor being the most powerful maritime nation of the 
world, might find the citizens of the United States wholly igno- 
rant of the practice of seamanship, and that proud superiority 
we now boast over all other nations, totally lost. There is no 
reason to fear that the honour of our flag would not be gallantly 
maintained, or that the continual blockade of our coasts could be 
achieved without heavy losses on the part of an enemy ; but that 
enemy would have such advantages of position, that all the 
chances of success would be in his favour. If then a war should 
ever again arise between the United States and Great Britain, the 
policy of our country is obvious; the Acadian peninsula must be 
ours at all hazards, and at any cost of blood or treasure. Were 
this once gained, the rest of the colonies would fall almost as 
soon as we might please to summon them, and the whole coast 
of the United States be safe from any serious attack. 

It is impossible to look back upon the transactions of the late 
war, without wondering at the total want of strategic skill dis- 
played by our government. Every point in the British posses- 
sions was threatened except those which were vital ; the bravery 
of our soldiers was applied to objects, which, if attained, would 
have been of no real value. Canada was the prize we proposed 
to ourselves, and the first attack upon it was directed from De- 
troit; the second, from the Niagara river; and on this point, of 
no value in a military point of view, the energies of two succes- 
sive campaigns were wasted; the ill combined movement on 
Montreal was not attempted until a superior opposing force had 
been collected ; and had it been successful, would have been far 
from decisive. Now, it is clear, that any person possessed of a 
military eye, would see at once, that Quebec ought to have been 
the object of attack ; or else, a post should have been seized and 
fortified upon the St. Lawrence, below that city, which would 
have rendered its communication with the sea unsafe. 

It fortunately happens, that there is a portion of the American 
territories so advantageously situated, that if a proper use were 
made of it, it might neutralize all the benefits derived by the 
British government from the possession of Nova Scotia. We al- 
lude to the territory possessed by the state of Maine, north of the 
forty-sixth degree of latitude. This divides New-Brunswick from 
Canada, and would enable an army, collected in it, to threaten 
Quebec on the one side, and Halifax on the other. It would 
compel the British government, in case of war, to form an equal 
army both in New-Brunswick and Lower Canada, and to unite 
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in the St. Lawrence a fleet of such strength, as would leave little 
force disposable for the blockade of our coast ; probably too little 
to contend with our own navy. Should the defence on either side 
be neglected, one or other would fall; with Quebec would fall 
the whole of Canada; with Halifax, all hopes of curbing the ex- 
ertions of our maritime force. 

This district presents the incalculable advantage of enabling 
an army moving in it, to act upon a single line against an enemy 
compelled to move upon two; and in addition, threatens points, 
not of minor, but of vital importance. The British government 
have strained every nerve to prove a right to its possession, and 
now that the question is decided, so far as the difference is of any 
value, in our favour, acquiesce with a bad grace in the decision 
of the umpire. Its value is by them far better appreciated than 
by us, who seem to look upon the matter as if it merely touched 
the property of a certain number of square miles, of a territory 
by no means fertile, and did not include a military position capa- 
ble of securing the tranquillity of ten times its own extent. The 
value of a military road from New-Brunswick to Quebec, has been 
insisted upon, in the arguments of the British agents; but they 
have never whispered the actual truth, that they dreaded its pos- 
session by us far more than they feared its mere loss to them. 
It cannot be doubted, that should a war again occur, the very 
first hostile step would be the seizure of this debateable ground, 
which, resting upon the two strong holds of the British govern- 
ment, would never again return into our possession. It ought, 
therefore, to be at once occupied in such a manner, that its total 
loss need not be feared. For this purpose, a fortress, capable of 
sustaining a siege until it could be relieved, should be erected 
upon the upper valley of the St. Johns, and connected with the 
settled country by a military road, and a chain of fortified posts. 
We forbear to speak further on this subject, and indeed regret, 
that the very hostile spirit in which many passages of Colonel 
Bouchette’s work are conceived, should have led us into the con- 
sideration of the possibility of a future rupture between the 
United States and Great Britain. His spirit is, we fear, no un- 
fair index of the feelings of many ; and much as we would depre- 
cate collision, we conceive that it can be far better avoided, by 
being prepared to meet it, than by that neglect of all precaution 
which seems to mark our present policy. 

The history of the dispute, in relation to the boundaries of the 
region in question, is one of such interest, that we shall offer no 
apology for laying it before our readers. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact, that the territorial 
limits of the thirteen states which first united in the confederacy, 
were defined by British charters and other official acts, and that 
limits, founded upon a recognition of this principle, were accept- 
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ed by both parties as the basis of the definitive treaty by which 
the independence declared by the congress of these recent colo- 
nies, was acknowledged by the British government. Boundaries 
intended to define these limits, were, therefore, adopted in the 
treaty of peace; but as in many places, they, like the original 
charters, had reference to countries never yet explored, or geo- 
graphical lines not yet traced upon the surface, they were neces- 
sarily involved in a greater or less degree of uncertainty. In such 
cases, it becomes necessary to recur to new astronomic determina- 
tions of latitude, and the running of meridian lines; in others, to 
explain the spirit of the treaty, by reference to the original grants. 
This question became further complicated, from the fact, that 
while many of the colonies which had declared themselves inde- 
pendent states, had been first settled by emigrants from Great 
Britain, and under British charters, the whole of those which ad- 
hered to their allegiance were conquered countries. Many of 
the British grants, too, are expressed in very vague terms, and 
would have very considerable latitude in their construction. It 
happens, however, that the earliest of all the British charters, 
which has a direct reference to the question, is perfectly pre- 
eise ; and that it defines a territory, which, after being for a time 
lost, would, and still does remain, a British possession. 

In the year 1621, a charter was issued by James VI. of Scot- 
land, then reigning in England under the title of James I., to Sir 
William Alexander, afterwards created Earl of Stirling, for the 
province of Nova Scotia. The western limits of this province 
are defined, by the River St. Croix, and a line drawn from its 
source, versus septentrionem, until it meets the nearest road, 
river, or spring, emptying itself into the River of Canada, and 
along such water course to that river. 

The reasons for adopting this boundary seem to be, that the 
Dutch had, at a prior date, established themselves in the adjacent 
country, known at one time as the province of Sagadahock, and 
now forming the eastern part of the state of Maine. When the 
possessions of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, in North 
America, fell into the hands of the English, this was granted, along 
with the rest, to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. In this 
grant, this portion of the country is thus described: ‘* beginning 
at a certain place called or known by the name of St. Croix, next 
adjoining to New Scotland,in America,and from thence extending 
along the sea coast unto a certain place called Petuaquine or Pema- 
quid, and so up the river thereof to the furthest head of the same 
as it tendeth northwards, and extending from thence to the River 
Kinebequi, and so upwards, by the shortest course, to the River 
of Canada northward.”? The eastern boundary, it will be seen, 
is not defined, except by the St. Croix ; but that is sufficient, with 
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the precise statement, that it is intended to touch the country 
granted to the Ear! of Stirling. 

Both of the territories thus defined, were encroached upon by 
the French, who seem to have claimed as their province of Aca- 
die, all the country east of the Kennebec. If prior possession can 
give any right, this was clearly on the side of the French, who 
attempted a settlement on the Isle of Sable as early as 1598, and 
founded Annapolis in 1604, seventeen years previous to the grant 
to Sir William Alexander. It is unnecessary to follow up the 
various fortunes of this province, which changed masters several 
times previous to 1713, when, by the treaty of Utrecht, Nova 
Scotia was by name, but without any description, ceded to Eng- 
land. An ambiguity was still left; for the French maintained 
that the name was applicable only to the Peninsula, and excluded 
the present province of New-Brunswick. It therefore was not 
until 1763, when the whole of the French territories were finally 
ceded to Great Britain, that the question could be considered as 
at rest. 

The province of Sagadahock, granted to the Duke of York, long 
remained unsettled by the English; the original Dutch settlers 
seem to have disappeared, and it was as has been stated, partially 
occupied by the French under their claims to Acadie. They how- 
ever rather employed it as a site for trade with the Indians, than 
as a permanent colony. In the mean time it had, by the acces- 
sion of James II., merged in the crown, and it was re-granted to 
the province of Massachusetts, in the last charter of that colony 
from William and Mary, in the year 1691. In this charter, it is 
declared that the grant should not extend to any lands that were, 
on the third day of November, in the eighteenth year of James 
I., actually inhabited or possessed by any other Christian prince 
or state. Thus, although the boundary described, extended, so 
far as regards the present state of Massachusetts, to the Pacific 
Ocean, and so far as regards Sagadahock, to the great river of 
Canada, still, as ground included in the former had been actually 
colonized by the Dutch, and as the French had established them- 
selves on the St. Lawrence, the title did not extend as far as the 
description would imply. It would be irrelevant to speak of the 
discussion that arose between the states of New-York and Massa- 
chusetts, in respect to the former of these points. In respect to 
the latter, the occupation of the right bank of the St. Lawrence 
by the French, was construed into a right on the part of the 
crown, after the conquest of Canada, to extend the province of 
Quebec, then created by royal proclamation, over a part of the 
province of Sagadahock. This, in the terms of the original grant, 
and of the new charter of Massachusetts, extended to the St. 
Lawrence; but the proclamation of 7th October 1763, declares 
that the boundary of the province of Quebec, “ passes along the 
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highlands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the said River St. Lawrence from those which fall into the sea, 
and also along the north coast of the Bay des Chaleurs.”’ The 
same boundary is confirmed by the Quebee Act of 1774, in 
which that province is defined as being bounded ‘south by a 
line from the Bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands that divide 
the rivers which empty themselves into the St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the sea.”’ 

We conceive that these expressions, particularly when the 
terms of the charter of Massachusetts are considered, leave no 
doubt that the highlands by which the province of Quebec was 
intended to be bounded to the south, were not a hypothetical line 
to be sought for among the sources of the streams, but mountains, 
visible to the eye of the inhabitant of Canada, and the navigator 
of the St. Lawrence, extending from the sources of the Connec- 
ticut river to the Bay des Chaleurs. Such mountains do actual- 
ly exist, as we have seen in an extract from Col. Bouchette ; and 
although they merge on the side of New-Brunswick, in many 
places, in the elevated table land of that province, they notwith- 
standing give rise to many of its streams, and no water course 
penetrates beyond their crest from the side of the St. Lawrence. 

The discussions that arose between the province of Massachu- 
setts and the crown, are foreign to our question, for they merged 
before they were adjusted in the more important question of in- 
dependence ; and when the question arose as to the boundaries of 
the territory of the United States, it was agreed on all hands to 
acquiesce in those defined by the proclamation of 1763. The de- 
finitive treaty of 1783, therefore assumes the same highlands as 
the northern boundary of the United States. But it became im- 
practicable to define them in relation to the Bay des Chaleurs, 
when they fell wholly within the British territory, and became 
no more than a provincial boundary. The division line is there- 
fore made to begin at the north-west angle of Nova Scotia. This 
part of the boundary between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, having never been surveyed or marked out, it was pro- 
vided in an Article of the Treaty of Ghent, that commissioners 
should be appointed for the purpose of defining it. In the inte- 
rim, a question had arisen in respect to the stream to which the 
name of St. Croix was properly due. This had been finally set- 
tled, and the branch to be considered as the main stream traced 
to its source. Thus the point whence the meridian line was to 
be drawn, was determined, and nothing remained but to trace it 
on the ground, until it should intersect the highlands intended 
by the treaty. This line was therefore explored under the direc- 
tion of the commission, and has led to the following results. Pur- 
suing a due north course from the source of the St. Croix, the 
Jine rises gradually for forty miles; here it passes along the east- 
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ern base of Mars Hill, at a height of 523 feet above the river St. 
Johns, which is distant from it about six miles to the east. Mars 
Hill may aspire to the name of a mountain, having two peaks of 
the respective heights of 1363 and 1504 feet. It is wholly sur- 
rounded by swamps, and gives rise to no streams that can fall 
within the terms of the treaty. No water, at any rate, can flow 
from it to the St. Lawrence. In the evidence of one of the Bri- 
tish surveyors, it is stated that he was of opinion, founded on 
the view from the summit, that a chain of heights extended from 
it in a south-western direction towards the sources of the Con- 
necticut. Of this, however, there is no other evidence. Admit- 
ting the fact, however, this chain of highlands can only separate 
waters flowing on the one hand into the St. Johns, and on the 
other to the Penobscot, Kennebec, &c. ; all of which obviously 
belong to the class of rivers falling into the Atlantic ; or admitting 
the utmost stretch of the British argument, none of them run 
towards the St. Lawrence. This mountain, and the supposed 
chain of which it is inferred to be the termination, are therefore 
excluded both by the letter and the spirit of the treaty. 

From Mars Hill, the line was traced sixty miles farther to the 
north; here it reaches the highlands which divide the waters of 
the St. Johns from those of the Ristagouche. This ridge is call- 
ed the Sugar Mountain, is elevated 2000 feet above the former 
stream, and is higher than any land between it and the source of 
the St. Croix. The Ristagouche falls into the Bay des Chaleurs, 
and therefore into the gulf, and not into the river St. Lawrence. 
But this mountain can be no part of a dividing ridge such as that 
described in the proclamation of 1763 ; for should it form a part of 
a chain of mountains, that chain must be separated from the north 
side of the Bay des Chaleurs by the Ristagouche, a stream of no 
small importance. 

At the distance of 132 miles from the source of the St. Croix, 
the meridian line reaches the summit of a ridge which is the high- 
est land on the whole line. Proceeding twelve miles farther to 
the north, over ground still elevated, but descending slightly 
from this summit, the first streams running to the St. Lawrence 
are met with. Here, then, the American agents fix the highlands 
of the treaty ; and here is formed a ridge dividing waters running 
into the sea from those which join the St. Lawrence. 

It therefore appears that a difference exists between the claims 
of the respective parties, of 104 miles, in the position of the point 
whence the highlands are to be traced to the source of the Con- 
necticut. In our minds, there is not a shadow of doubt that the 
point claimed by the Americans is not only conformable to the 
spirit, but to the express letter of the treaty. It is a mere quib- 
ble to say that the Ristagouche is not a river that empties itself 
into the Atlantic, in the view of the parties who framed the treaty 
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of 1783, and those who drew the proclamation of 1763. But 
admitting that this point is not conformable to the letter of the 
treaty, there is no other which can be considered as in the least 
degree consistent with its provisions ; and the due north line meet- 
ing no such point, must therefore be produced to the bank of the 
St. Lawrence itself, whence, in conformity with the principle 
urged by the British negotiators in respect to the Lake of the 
Woods, it ought to be traced in the shortest line to some point 
that does fall within the description of the treaty. Such a point 
is to be met with at no great distance. The Green river, a branch 
of the St. Johns, and the Rimousky, that falls into the St. Law- 
rence, have their sources near each other, about twenty-five miles 
west by south of the point where the meridian line from the 
head of the St. Croix first meets water running to the St. Law- 
rence. This isa point which it cannot be doubted is described by 
the strict letter of the treaty, and is a highland in respect to the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, although it must unquestionably be 
in what in the language of our settlers is called a gap, or in that 
of the French, aco/. The division of the waters that feed streams 
running in different directions, is never found in any other posi- 
tion; each of them may be always followed up a valley of a 
greater or less declivity, until the source is reached; and in the 
same valley, and at no great distance, will be found the source of 
the stream which runs in the opposite direction. Sometimes a 
level summit is found, where the waters form a marsh or natural 
reservoir with two outlets, but more usually the sources are dis- 
tinct. Had the treaties, proclamations, and acts of the British Par- 
liament, fixed as a boundary between waters running in opposite 
directions, any other species of ground than the culminating points 
of valleys or mountain passes, they would have assumed what 
never is found to exist in nature. When, therefore, the British 
agent, in his argument, states that the mountains in the territory 
in dispute run east and west, he states what every person ac- 
quainted with physical geography would have inferred before- 
hand to be the ease; but the direction of the chain which they 
make up, is determined by a line joining the culminating points 
of the valleys that separate the individual mountains, and such a 
line is the limit which would be consistent to the letter, with the 
description, “highlands which divide rivers.”” It would be a 
matter wholly of indifference, whether these gaps were reached 
by a rapid ascent down which the waters precipitated themselves 
in torrents as they do to the St. Lawrence, or whether the val- 
leys gradually merged themselves in a table land such as forms 
the upper valley of the St. Johns. We therefore conceive that 
it is fully established, that a dividing ridge can be traced from 
the sources of the Connecticut, to those of the Rimousky and 
Green rivers, fulfilling in all respects the description of the treaty : 
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one part of this is not disputed by either party, namely, so much 
of it as extends to the point where the south branch of La Famine, 
the north branch of the Penobscot, and the south-west branch of 
the St. Johns, have their respective heads within a short distance 
of each other; from this spot to the sources of Rimousky river, 
the dividing ridge does not change its general character; if, 
therefore, it be admissible as the boundary in one part, it cannot, 
for the reason of a variation in its physical and geographical cha- 
racter, be rejected in the other. A similar ridge extends on to 
the sources of the Ristagouchy, and even if we admit that river 
not to fall into the Atlantic, in the terms of the treaties, still, the 
division between its source and that of the Metis, is a part of the 
same highlands which have been just traced from the sources of 
the Connecticut. We must, however, maintain, that the Rista- 
gouchy, as well as the St. Johns, are rivers that fall into the At- 
lantic, so far as the spirit of the treaty goes. No other rivers are 
spoken of but the two kinds, one of which falls into the St. 
Lawrence, the other into the Atlantic; and any person who was 
desired to express the boundaries of the ancient Nova Scotia and 
Sagadahock, the country in question, would say without hesita- 
tion, that it lies between the River St. Lawrence and the Atlantic 
Ocean ; thus merging the Bays des Chaleurs, of Miramichi, and 
Fundy, in the latter general term. The water courses of the 
peninsula, therefore, at once divide themselves into two classes, 
defined by the basin into which they discharge their respective 
streams. 

The argument on the British side, is therefore wholly sophis- 
tical, as it is founded on the negation of the St. Johns being a 
stream answering to either of the classes described in the treaty. 
But the inference from this argument, that Mars Hill is the ter- 
mination of highlands answering to the description, is obviously 
false, for it is impossible to maintain that the St. Johns falls in- 
to the St. Lawrence. Admitting then their argument, the ¢ high- 
lands”’ do not exist at all, and the proclamations of George the 
Third, in 1763, the famous Quebec bill, the definitive treaty, 
1783, and that of Ghent, have been founded upon an assumption 
which the more cursory inspection of a map would prove to be er- 
roneous. The course of the St. Johns was well known by the 
map before the makers of the treaty of 1783, to be circuitous, 
and its main branch is to be seen as there represented, rising 
close to the head of the Penobscot, as subsequent surveys have 
shown it does. Therefore, had it been intended to exclude the 
upper valley of the St. Johns, the terms of the treaty would 
have made the meridian of the St. Croix terminate where it 
struck the height of land which separates the waters of the Penob- 
scot and Kennebec from those of the first named river. Such is 
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the only possible language that could be made consistent with 
the claims now urged on behalf of the British government. 

The pretensions of the British have, however, been urged with 
a zeal and ability worthy of a better cause ; the researches, astro- 
nomical and geodztical, appear to have been far better directed 
than those of the Americans. The strong points of their posi- 
tion are brought into the boldest relief; the weak points left out 
of view. Thus, while they have established, as far as the inacces- 
sible nature of the country would admit, the general mountainous 
nature of the district through which the line they claim passes, 
the researches of the Americans on the line claimed by them are 
limited to the attempt at the determination of the heights of the 
passes. These being in the lowest points of the chain in which 
they are situated, would, at the first view, lead to the conclusion 
that the ground is low when compared with that upon the other 
line. And even these observations were made in a manner so ut- 
terly unscientific, as to have drawn down the merited scorn of 
the British agent, who rejects them on the authority not of a Eu- 
ropean, but of an American philosopher. The relative position 
of the parties is however widely altered in the final statements ; 
here the powers of reasoning, and splendid abilities of the Ameri- 
can negotiator, are apparent, and he founds, even upon the imper- 
fect materials furnished on his side of the question, and the show- 
ing of the British themselves, an argument in the highest degree 
triumphant. 

There is another vexed question in relation to the boundaries 
between the United States and Canada. From the Connecticut 
river to the St. Lawrence, it was declared to be along the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude. On the formation of the province 
of Quebec, this same parallel had been assumed as its southern 
limit, and surveyors were appointed by the local authorities of 
that province and New-York, to mark it out upon the ground. 
At that epoch, astronomic instruments were far less perfect 
than at present, and the only portable one for the determination 
of latitudes, was so cumbrous that it could not be transported 
through the difficult and savage country, across which part of 
this line passes. It appears that no astronomic determination 
was effected during this operation, but upon the bank of Lake 
Champlain. The rest of the line was run wholly by the mag- 
netic needle. From a variety of researches made on both sides, 
the accuracy of this line had been called in question, and both 
parties hoped to gain by its revision. Hence, although a line had . 
been run, and although the grants of land on each side had been 
made in conformity with it, the treaty of Ghent includes it 
among the unsettled questions, and the final location was among 
the objects then provided for, and was included in the reference 
to the same commission to which the ‘ highlands’? were refer- 
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red. Upon examination, it was found that the latitude of the 
point marked upon Lake Champlain as the place of departure, had 
been erroneously determined, and thus the whole line became 
liable to suspicion. This point is, in fact, about half a mile to 
the north of the true position of the parallel of 45°. By the cor- 
rection of this latitude, Rouse’s point, a commanding position 
near the outlet of Lake Champlain, and the most southerly point 
whence the entrance of that lake can be defended, fell wholly 
within the British territory. Upon this point our government 
had commenced the erection of a fortress, the title to which was 
thus lost. : 

A third matter in dispute had reference to the stream that was 
entitled to be considered as the main branch of the Connecticut. 
This, however, is too unimportant to occupy our attention. 

When these subjects were argued before the commissioners 
appointed by the two governments in conformity with the con- 
ditions of the treaty of Ghent, the agents of the two parties ad- 
hered pertinaciously to their respective claims. The commis- 
sioners espoused the side of the nations by which they were 
appointed, and thus a decision before them became impracticable. 
It hence became necessary to refer the matters in dispute to the 
sovereign of a friendly country as umpire. The umpire thus se- 
lected was the King of Holland. 

This monarch appears to have entered into the investigations 
of the questions submitted to him with the greatest industry and 
patience; we believe also with the strictest impartiality. We are 
aware that the epoch at which his decision was promulgated, 
and the objections that have been raised in this country, have 
led to charges of his having been biassed in favour of England. 
But when we consider that he has been equally blamed by the 
other party, we cannot but think that he has earned the highest 
praise which can be bestowed upon an umpire—complaints from 
both the parties. In his anxiety to settle the question upon a 
footing of strict equity, he has unquestionably overstepped his 
strict powers as an umpire, but he has certainly decided in such 
a manner, as without altering the strict justice of his verdict, has 
secured to each nation the point to which, in the extrinsic part of 
their respective arguments, it attached the greatest degree of im- 
portance. He has, in fact, admitted the justice of the American 
claim, in respect to the Highlands, in its fullest extent, and has 
tacitly made this admission the basis of his decision. But the 
British government had urged most forcibly the inconvenience 
and positive injury they would sustain, should they lose the mail 
route that they have for years quietly used between Frederic- 
town, the capital of New-Brunswick, and Quebec. On the other 
hand, to draw the boundary between New-York and Canada, 
along the true parallel of 45°, leaves Lake Champlain unguarded, 
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and affords to the British free access to the heart of New-York and 
Vermont. ‘Two successive wars had proved how vulnerable we 
are upon this frontier. ‘The umpire, in the most equitable, and 
we must maintain, expedient manner, excludes from the northern 
extremity of the territory claimed by the Americans, as much 
as will give the British the control of the route by the Mada- 
waska river, and Temisconata portage, from New-Brunswick to 
Canada. As an equivalent, he gives to the United States Rouse’s 
point, with the circular area usually admitted in the politics of 
Europe, as the proper neutral territory that should environ a 
fortress. 

The territory thus cut off and ceded to Great Britain, is of com- 
paratively small extent, and of little value considered as land. 
Admitting it to belong, as it unquestionably does, to the state of 
Maine, it will not be difficult to give from the unsold public 
lands, to that state and Massachusetts, such equivalent as will 
more than compensate any loss the one may sustain as owner of 
the soil, the other as sovereign. 

One only objection can remain to the acceptance of the deci- 
sion of the umpire, by our government. This has reference to 
the allegiance of the settlers. On this head, however, we can- 
not perceive any real difficulty. One part of the settlers have 
long been habituated, however unwillingly, to consider them- 
selves subjects of Great Britain. These are the Acadians of the 
Madawaska settlement. This unfortunate people, driven from 
their homes in the neighbourhood of Annapolis, sought refuge 
in these unexplored regions of the St. Johns, where they hid them- 
selves from the operation of the merciless edict which dispers- 
ed their brethren, without provision, through the present Atlan- 
tic states. When the American royalists received grants in com- 
pensation of their losses in the colonies that had achieved their 
independence, in the newly created province of New-Brunswick, 
this remnant of a once flourishing colony was again dispossessed 
without ceremony. ‘They retired up the St. Johns, and placed 
themselves where they might have reason to believe themselves 
secure from further annoyance. Little gratitude as they may 
owe to the British government, there is no reason to believe that 
they would desire to be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, but would prefer to be connected with Canada, to 
whose people they are allied by customs, by language, and by 
blood. Within this province, the decision of the King of the 
Netherlands will place all of them who are seated on the left 
bank of the St. Johns, and those residing on both banks of the 
Madawaska. If those who may fall within the limits of. the 
United States, should desire a removal, they will be justly enti- 
tled to indemnity for their possessions from the government 
under whose grant they have settled. As respects the citizens of 
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the United States, we are not aware that the settlements under 
grants from Maine and Massachusetts have been extended to the 
north beyond the River St. Johns. If they have, asimilar indem- 
nity will be due out of the compensation these states may be 
allowed by the general government, and to them it can hardly 
be considered a matter of hardship. The whole number who 
may be thus placed, will be of the race justly denominated the 
pioneers of civilization, and to them a change of residence is 
too familiar to be a misfortune, if it be accompanied with a pay- 
ment for their improvements. 

We have now to notice a claim stated by Colonel Bouchette 
as held on the part of Great Britain, still less justifiable, and more 
devoid of foundation than that which has been settled and refuted 
by the decision of the King of the Netherlands. In describing 
the boundary of the British possessions west of the Lake of the 
Woods, he represents it as extending along the forty-ninth paral- 
lel to the Rocky Mountains, then turning sow¢A along that ridge 
to the latitude of 42° 50’, ‘‘and finally upon that parallel to the 
Pacific Ocean.’? The sole grounds stated by him for a claim of 
such a sweeping nature, which, if valid, would wholly cut off 
the United States from the Pacific, seems to be, that the Spa- 
niards have “extended their pretensions, not without just grounds, 
to Cape Blanco, in latitude 42° 50' north, at which point it ap- 
pears they have themselves stopped, as their northern boundary 
on the shores of the Pacific.”” The Spanish government, and 
the Mexican nation that claims under it, being limited by this 
parallel, Colonel Bouchette logically concludes, that the British 
nation is entitled to all north of it, until the Russian territories 
be reached. 

So far from this acknowledgment, on the part of Spain, being 
an argument in favour of the pretensions of Great Britain, we shall 
see that it isin fact an act of cession to the United States, who now 
hold all the title which Spain may ever have possessed ; and have, 
in addition, such sure grounds of property, that it may almost 
be questioned, whether the British government have a shadow of 
claim to any portion of territory west of the Rocky Mountains, 
except to the north of the forty-ninth degree of latitude, and that 
even to this their right cannot be considered as incontestable. 

The grounds on which civilized nations have acted, in appro- 
priating to themselves lands unoccupied, except by wandering 
tribes, are: 1. The right of discovery ; 2. The right of prior oc- 
cupation, when the former right had been left unenforced by the 
discoverer ; and 3. The right of extending their settlements from 
the points occupied under the two first rights, whenever such 
extension did not interfere with the rights of others. These 
several rights have become the subject of treaties and frequent 
negotiations, and have formed the basis of agreements between 
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the parties who might have conflicting claims, arising from the 
vagueness with which the limits, growing out of the rights them- 
selves, must necessarily be defined. 

So far as regards the right to be derived from discovery, the 
state of the case is as follows. The Spaniards have, from an 
early period, turned their attention to this coast. Among the 
voyages stated to have been made by their navigators along it, 
is the famous expedition of Juan de Fuca. This has been fre- 
quently represented as fabulous, has been abandoned as a ground 
of claim by the Spaniards themselves, and is passed over, as af- 
fording no tenable ground, by the American negotiators who 
discussed this subject with the British government. We must, 
however, maintain, that the history of this voyage furnishes in- 
contestable evidence that it was actually performed ; for it gives 
an account of what has since been found to exist, and which it 
would have been impossible to describe without an actual visit 
to the region. De Fuca is represented as having proceeded along 
the coast of North America until he reached the opening of a 
strait. Into this he entered, and after a voyage of thirty days, 
found himself again in the open sea. Affected by the mania of his 
age, he fancied he had discovered the long sought for north-west 
passage, and had penetrated into the North Sea. It is this gra- 
tuitous assumption on his part, which has thrown discredit upon 
his whole voyage ; yet straits, corresponding with his description, 
do actually exist; but so far from forming a passage between 
Hudson’s bay and the Pacific, they are a mere arm of the latter, 
and form Nootka, or Quadra, and Vancouver’s island. This 
voyage of De Fuca’s took place in 1592; and it appears extraor- 
dinary, that while both American and British plenipotentiaries 
reject his authority, they concur in giving his name to the pas- 
sage he is said to have discovered, and which lay unexplored by 
any other navigator for two centuries. 

In 1603, another Spanish navigator, of the name of Aguilar, 
proceeded along the coast as far as the sixtieth degree. In 1774, 
the Spanish corvette St. Jago discovered Nootka sound, and 
sailed along the coast to the fifty-fifth degree of latitude. In 1775, 
Quadra, in the Spanish sehooner Felicidad, discovered various 
ports between the fifty-fifth and fifty-eighth degrees, and care- 
fully explored the whole coast from 42° to 54°. These voyages 
were previous to those of any British navigator. 

On the other hand, the Russian, Bhering, had, in 1725, dis- 
covered Mount St. Elias, in latitude 58° 28' north; and Tcheri- 
koff, some years later, explored the coast as low as latitude 56°. 
Thus the Russian and Spanish discoveries meet, and close out 
all other nations, so far as the right derived from this source ap- 
plies to the mere coast. 

It was not until 1778, that Cook visited the north-west coast ; 
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and no further examination was made, under the British flag, 
until 1788, when the Straits of Fuca were entered by Meares and 
Duncan. They had, however, been re-discovered the preceding 
year, by Captain Barclay, a native of Great Britain; but as he 
sailed under the Austrian flag, no plausible right can be founded 
on his voyage, except in the government whose colours he bore. 

In the same year with Duncan and Meares, Captain Gray, of 
Salem, in Massachusetts, then commanding the Washington, 
sailed fifty miles up these straits, which the former navigators 
did not examine to a greater extent than thirty miles, and then 
only in boats. 

The Spaniards, however, did not allow their claim to lie dor- 
mant from non-user, but continued their voyages along the coast ; 
and in the voyages of Quadra, in 1779, and of Martinez and Haro, 
in 1786, various other parts of the north-west coast were explored 
up to latitude 60° north. 

It cannot, then, be doubted, that so far as the discovery upon 
the coast conveys a right, Spain possessed it in the fullest man- 
ner, as high as the southern limits of the previous Russian voy- 
ages. This right, thus existing in Spain, was, by the Florida 
treaty, in 1819, solemnly ceded to the United States. 

In the examination of the mere coasts of countries, it frequently 
happens, that the confluence of great and important streams with 
the ocean, are passed over. It has ever been the admitted rule, 
that the discoverer of these should be considered as supersedin 
the explorer of the coast, and as entitled to the right of settle- 
ment upon the banks of the river thus entered by him. Of the 
recognition of such a title, various instances may be alleged. 
Thus, although the northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico was well 
known to the Spaniards, yet the discovery of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi was left for a Frenchman ; and on his discovery, the right 
of settling Louisiana was founded by his country. The abstract 
right was admitted, in this instance, by both Spain and England, 
although the latter country disputed the extent of the boundaries 
to which the French pretended. So Hudson, sailing under the 
flag of Holland, explored the river that goes by his name, the 
banks of which lie within the previous British grants to the Vir- 
ginia and Plymouth colonies. Under the title thus obtained, the 
Dutch settled the present states of New-York and N ew-Jersey. 
These were conquered by the British; but upon the conquest it 
was held, and solemnly decided before a British tribunal, that 
they did not revert to the companies within whose chartered 
limits they fell, but were the property of the crown; a decision 
which would have been manifestly unjust, were it not that the 
voyage of Hudson up the North River, and the settlement of its 
banks by the Dutch, had extinguished the claim to be derived 
from the charters. Such a title can be set up, with the surest re- 
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liance, to all that part of the north-west territory watered by the 
Columbia and its branches. 
To use the words of the American plenipotentiary : 


*‘ The continuity of the coast from the 42d to the 45th degree of latitude, had 
been ascertained by the voyage of Quadra in 1775, and confirmed by that of Cook 
in 1778. The object of discovery, thenceforth, was that of a large river, which 
should open a communication with the interior of the country. This had escaped 
Quadra, who had sailed in sight of the entrance afterwards discovered. Meares 
failed likewise in his attempt, in the year 1788, to make the discovery. Captain 
Vancouver was not more fortunate. After having also sailed from south to north 
to the 48th degree, he recorded in his journal of the 29th April 1792, which he 
had too much probity afterwards to alter, his opinion, that there was no large 
river south of 48°, but only small creeks. On the ensuing day, he met at sea 
with Captain Gray, then commanding the American ship, the Columbia, who 
informed him of the existence of the river, at the mouth of which he (Gray) had 
been for several days without being able to enter it. 

** Captain Vancouver proceeded to Fuca’s straits, and Captain Gray returned 
to the south, where he completed his discovery, having, on the 11th May, enter- 
ed the river which bears the name of his ship, and ascended it upwards of twenty 
miles. He then, having also discovered Gray’s Harbour, went to Nootka sound, 
when he again met Captain Vancouver, to whom he communicated his discover- 
ies, and gave him a rough chart of the river.” 


Upon this, Vancouver despatched one of his officers to make 
an accurate survey both of Gray’s harbour and the river. 

In the year 1805, after the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, Lewis and Clark were sent with an expedition to explore 
the country, considered as having fallen to the United States by 
that purchase. They ascended the Missouri to its source, and 
passing the Rocky Mountains, reached the head waters of the 
Columbia, which they descended from its most easterly source 
to its mouth. In November 1805, they reached the confluence 
of that river with the ocean, near which they erected a fort, and 
wintcred. It does not appear that Mr. Thompson, an agent of 
the British North-West Company, reached the northern or main 
branch of the Columbia, before 1806; on this he also established 
a post, north of the 50th degree of latitude. 

In 1810, the mouth of the Columbia was occupied by a settle- 
ment formed by citizens of the United States: from this a line 
of trading posts was extended, to the distance of several hundred 
miles. ‘The settlement fell into the hands of the British during 
the late war; but was restored in conformity with the conditions 
of the treaty of Ghent. The claim of the United States, is there- 
fore unimpaired by the conquest, the basis of the treaty having 
been the status guo ante bellum. So far as we have yet pro- 
ceeded with the examination of the conflicting pretensions, the 
British government has no shadow of title ; but the United States 
possess all the right to the coast that is incident to discovery, 
from the cession of Spain; and the still stronger ground of pro- 
perty in the valley of the Columbia, growing out of having dis- 
covered its mouth, having explored it from its source to its con- 
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fluence, and having formed settlements upon it. We have now 
to admit, that there resides in the British government, a right of 
a nature similar to the last of these, in the discovery and com- 
plete examination of Fraser’s river. This was explored by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, who navigated it for a great portion of 
its course, and reached its mouth, after leaving his canoes, and 
travelling for some distance by land. Another right is derived 
by them, from the admitted principle by which civilized nations 
conceive themselves justified in extending their settlements into 
the countries adjacent to those, in which they have established 
themselves, and which are occupied by tribes still in the hunter 
state. This right, which is incident to settlement, has in many 
cases been modified and defined by treaty. The British can de- 
rive their right so far as this ground of claim is tenable, only 
from the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; the Ameri- 
cans acquire theirs from the cession of Louisiana. Now we find 
the common boundary of these two possessions fixed in the treaty 
of Utrecht, made in 1713. By this compact, it is agreed that 
the 49th degree of latitude shall be the division line between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the possessions of France. The 
possessions of France were subsequently divided. Canada falling 
by conquest to Great Britain, and Louisiana remaining for a time 
with the former country. ‘Thence it passed to Spain, and after- 
wards, by cotemporaneous delivery, to France again, and to the 
United States. The United States, in consequence, possess all 
the right growing out of the extension of territory into adjacent 
countries, unoccupied by other nations, which was in France at 
the time of the treaty of Utrecht. 

It is therefore hardly possible to imagine a title more strong 
than that now residing in our government to the north-western 
coast of North America, as far as the forty-ninth parallel, all con- 
flicting claims having finally merged in it; and it having in addi- 
tion, a claim of no mean strength, derived from Spain, as far as 
the dominions of Russia. But from this last part of the claim, a 
fair exception may be made on the part of the British, to the 
valley of Fraser’s river. 

It was therefore in the most perfect spirit of conciliation that 
the American government proposed the 49th parallel of latitude, 
as the boundary from the Rocky Mountains westward, as it had 
been made by the treaty of Ghent, between the Lake of the Woods 
and that ridge. This liberal offer was refused by the British go- 
vernment, and under the reservations with which the offer on 
our part was accompanied, the claim of the United States remains 
in full force to the whole; and from this there can be no reasona- 
ble exception, except so far as regards the country watered by 
Fraser’s river and its branches. How weak the grounds of the 
British argument are, will be evident from the fact, that in the 
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statement on that side, it is expressly declared, that ‘‘ Great 
Britain claims no exclusive sovereignty over that territory. 
Her present claim, not in respect to any part, but to the whole, 
is limited to a right of joint occupancy, in common with other 
states, leaving the right of exclusive dominion in abeyance.”’ 

It is in the face of this official declaration that Col. Bouchette 


describes the whole country on the Pacific, from the parallel of 


42° 50' to Mount St. Elias, as a part of British America. We 
have seen upon how infirm a foundation, any title to this is built, 
and the declaration just quoted shows that if now entertained by 
the British government, it is not many years since it was offi- 
cially disclaimed. 

The right of joint occupancy seems to be derived by the Bri- 
tish from the Nootka convention, and this is perhaps the sole 
tenable ground they possess, except to the country watered by 
Fraser’s river. This convention of Nootka is, however, from its 
very terms, and the nature of the difficulties it was intended to 
settle, a mere acknowledgment of a right to trade with the na- 
tives of a country not yet occupied by civilized nations, and 
were it still in force, must die so soon as actual settlements and 
cultivation are extended along the coast. Spain guarded with ex- 
treme care, in this convention, and in the acts performed in pur- 
suance of it, against any cession of the right of sovereignty ; 
property, so far as acquired by occupancy, was restored to the 
individuals ; but this is by no means incompatible with the exer- 
cise of sovereignty ; and we must infer, that so soon as Spain 
had found it expedient to exercise sovereign rights, the settlers 
under the Nootka convention must have admitted their allegiance 
to that country, or been content to remove. ‘This famed con- 
vention is, however, now wholly devoid of force. Two wars 
have since occurred between England and Spain, and two trea- 
ties of pacification have been made, in which there is no refer- 
ence to that convention. The rights secured to Great Britain 
under it, had in fact ceased to be used, the temporary trading 
settlements had been broken up, and no British subject remained 
on the whole coast. It was therefore wholly unnecessary to re- 
new its provisions. 

We shall now take our leave of the work of Col. Bouchette, 
again expressing the regret that many parts of it should be con- 
ceived in a spirit of such bitter hostility to our country. This 
we conceive was neither called for by the times, nor the cireum- 
stances of the case. We believe it may be declared with the 
most perfect confidence, that any remnant of national enmity, 
or of the feelings even more bitter, engendered by a war which 
might be entitled civil, is no longer to be found in the United 
States ; or if any of it be left, it is wholly owing to the indiscre- 
tion of British writers, who seem to act as if it were a fixed in- 
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tention to embroil the two nations. There are now, and must 
long be, subjects of dispute between them. If these be not ap- 
proached in the spirit of mutual good will and forbearance, 
they will infallibly lead to collision ; and such a spirit cannot 
long be maintained in the face of publications continually excit- 
ing the worst feelings towards each other. As Americans, we 
cannot fear the final result of any contest that may arise. The 
relative strength of the two countries is continually changing, and 
becoming more and more favourable to us; and the partial suc- 
cesses which a superior efficiency in the executive government of 
England, may enable her to obtain in the first stages of a war, will 
only, as it was just about doing in the late conflict, produce such 
a union in our citizens, as must make the strength of the repub- 
lic irresistible. But as citizens of the world, we should esteem a 
future trial of strength between two nations, who, in spite of any 
rivalry, can, when at peace, conduce more to each other’s bene- 
fit, to the general diffusion of civilization, and of the habits by 
which alone free governments can be maintained, than all the 
rest of the earth united, as one of the greatest misfortunes which 
could occur to the human race. 

We shall say nothing of the style of Col. Bouchette ; extracts 
of sufficient length have been given to enable our readers to 
judge for themselves. We avoid criticising it, particularly when 
we consider, that his origin, education, and habits, are such as 
would almost effectually prevent his attaining the vernacular 
purity, which a habit of the miscellaneous use of two living lan- 
guages is almost sure to destroy. 





Arr. VIL—The Life of Gouverneur Morris, with Selections 
Srom his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers: de- 
tailing Events in the American Revolution, the French Re- 
volution, and in the Political History of the United States. 
By Jarep Sparks: 3 vols. Svo.: Boston: Gray and Bowen: 
1832. 


To say that this is a highly interesting production, would be, 
though true, but very imperfect praise. We know, indeed, of 
no book, that has fallen under our notice for a long time past, 
which possesses more varied and fertile sources of pleasure. Our 
own country, during the most remarkable period of her history, 
and the great men who then figured on the stage of life, are 
not alone presented to our view—the great drama, which was 
shortly after acted on the continent of Europe, is exhibited by 
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one who was an eye-witness of many of its most important inci- 
dents. The work, however, deserves, and will receive, a much 
higher eulogy. It is replete with instruction ; and that upon the 
most important topics—history, biography—in a word, human 
life and manners. On the merits of Mr. Sparks, the biographer 
and editor, it is unnecessary to enlarge. His reputation, as a 
writer of industry and talents, is fully established: it may suf- 
fice to say, that the present publication will sustain his well 
earned credit. He has advanced another claim to the gratitude 
of his countrymen, by furnishing, as he has done in the present 
work, additional authentic materials for the history of the United 
States. The letters and papers are transcribed from the origi- 
nal manuscripts; most of them having never before appeared in 
print. Mr. Sparks has kept in view the legitimate purpose of 
biography. It was not his aim, (to use his own words,) “to write 
a panegyric, or emblazon good qualities; but rather to present 
traits of character, acts, and opinions, in their genuine light and 
just bearings, and leave them to make their proper impressions.”’ 
In our account of the political opinions of Mr. Morris, we shall 
endeavour to follow the good example of the biographer; our 
intention being to present them clearly to the reader, without, 
in all cases, being supposed to advocate their correctness. 

In its general arrangement, the work is divided into two parts : 
the first, a biographical sketch; and the latter, a selection of let- 
ters and miscellaneous papers, the productions of Mr. Morris’s 
pen. Upon the first part, so far as regards a mere detail of the 
events of his life, we do not intend, in the present article, to 
dwell: and this, principally, because the incidents of the life of 
Gouverneur Morris are now familiar to the great mass of our 
readers. He acted so prominent and honourable a part in the 
revolutionary contest, and in the formation of the present Consti- 
tution ; and after its adoption, held so conspicuous a station in the 
eye of the public, that the leading features of his career cannot 
fail to be generally known. With the history of his country, the 
name of Gouverneur Morris is indissolubly connected. A mere re- 
cord, then, of his life, could hardly be interesting, as it would fur- 
nish but familiar facts. It will be more profitable and agreeable 
to turn our attention to some of the interesting matters developed 
by the industrious researches of Mr. Sparks, and to consider 
the character and political opinions of Mr. Morris; adverting 
only to his biography for the purposes of illustration, and of or- 
der in the arrangement of our remarks. 

The political opinions of Mr. Morris, upon the subject of his 
own country, first claim our notice. However much we may be 
inclined to differ, in many respects, from his views on this head, 
the sentiments of one, who was among the first to step forward 
to the rescue of his country from a foreign yoke, and whose 
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knowledge of human, and experience in public affairs, were equal 
to those of any man of his day, must command our respectful 
attention. Convinced as we are, that our system of government 
approaches perfection as nearly as any human contrivance can, 
and ardently as we are attached to the democratical features of 
our Constitution, the more we behold of the practical results of 
governments, the less disposed are we to quarrel with the specu- 
lative opinions of others on the subject. The essential charac- 
teristics of a good citizen appear to us to be, a surrender of his 
private opinion to the legitimately declared sentiments of the 
majority, a hearty acquiescence in their constitutional measures, 
and an earnest devotion to his country’s happiness. We care 
nothing for mere lip-service—nor how loud and vehement may 
be the protestations of attachment to union and the Constitution, 
of those, whose measures are diametrically opposed to both the 
one and the other. 

Particular indulgence is due to the formation of opinion on 
abstract points of constitutional government, at a time when the 
experiment has yet to be made—when a new people, under no- 
vel circumstances of situation, education, and habit, are about to 
adopt aform of government. This was the case with our country, 
at the close of the revolutionary war. We know, that upon 
no one point, did the men who had the weal of these states 
most at heart, more radically differ, than upon this very point. 
The convention, that formed the Constitution, was composed 
of individuals of every variety of political sentiment, and of 
widely variant views of the diverse interests of the several parts 
of this extended country. They, therefore, came together, each 
with such speculative opinions, previously formed, as education, 
natural disposition, or knowledge of mankind, had inclined them 
to adopt; but we firmly believe, to a man, ardently devoted to 
the furtherance of the good of their common country. All were 
patriots: and Gouverneur Morris not the least so, of that distin- 
guished assembly. 

From his youth, Mr. Morris had high notions. Born of a 
very distinguished family, possessing a fine person, and talents 
acknowledged to be superior to those of most of his acquaintances, 
he early adopted opinions, in their tendency aristocratical ; opi- 
nions, perhaps excusable in youth, but of the impolicy of which, 
every day’s experience should convince us. These notions ad- 
hered to him through life, and tinged all his views of govern- 
ment. He well expressed, in early youth, the cast of his mind, 
when he said, *¢If I were to choose a master, it should be a sin- 
gle tyrant: because [ had infinitely rather be torn by a lion, than 
eaten by vermin.”’ In the same speech, made when he was 
twenty-four years of age, in which he used the above emphatie 
Janguage, it is worthy of remark, that he advocates equality and 
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a republic; because then virtue will always be esteemed; and 
that alone, said he, should be respected in any country. We 
shall see hereafter, when we come to consider Mr. Morris’s ex- 
ertions in the cause of liberty, that whatever may have been the 
speculative ideas of his boyhood, he never wavered when the 
crisis arrived; but that he stepped forth one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of Independence, at a time when its propriety was ques- 
tioned by many supposed to have wiser, as they had older, heads 
than he. 

His fundamental maxims in government were, that its form 
should be accommodated tothe nation which it was intended to 
control: that it was immaterial to discuss the question, ‘‘ which 
form is best in the abstract?’ for its excellence depended not on 
its intrinsic perfection, but upon its fitness for the nation where 
it was established: that that was the best, which had fewest 
faults: and that every kind of government was liable to evil. He 
considered that the question of probable permanency should never 
be lost sight of; for the best, if unable to preserve itself, he held 
as good for nothing; and believed, therefore, that minor adyan- 
tages should be sacrificed to obtain this greater good. 

We have condensed these maxims ; which are spread over the 
pages of Mr. Morris’s Correspondence, expressed with peculiar 
propriety and force of language, and illustrated by striking ex- 
amples. Whatever may haye been his views with regard to 
France, which we shall have occasion presently to consider, he 
was firmly persuaded that a monarchical government was unsuited 
to the genius and habits of our people. He has, we know, been 
charged with being a monarchist. Such, however, was not the 
case. Lamenting, in common with all good men, the disastrous 
results to which the states were exposed from the inefficieney of 
the old confederation, he was in favour of a strong government 
—one which should be capable of maintaining domestic tran- 
quillity, and of presenting a united front to foreign nations. An 
absolute monarchy, he said, would hardly last three lives; but 
that a country would be best governed (taking for a standard 
any long period) when the principal authority was vested in a 
permanent senate. Such a body, he confessed, it would be 
impossible to establish here; much less an hereditary senate ; 
which, however, he thought would in general be less unfit than 
one which was the object of popular choice. The hereditary 
senate, he was of opinion, could not long retain their power; 
that on the whole, therefore, it might be best to fix the office 
for life, in men possessing large property ; and fill up vacancies 
from, but not by the people. His object in this was to protect 
the rights of property against the spirit of democracy, by giving 
stability and energy to the government; and to balance the 
weight of numbers by that of wealth, which he deemed to be the 
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only effectual security to each against the encroachments of the 
other. He laboured hard to procure the assumption by the ge- 
neral government of the debts due to the army, and the other 
public creditors ; from a firm persuasion, that by being a claim on 
the whole country, they would form a bond of union between 
the states. 

These sentiments of Mr. Morris were by him freely expressed. 
There was no disguise about him. Indeed, independence in the 
formation of opinion, and fearlessness in its expression, were two 
distinguishing characteristics of his mind. He went, therefore, 
to the convention which formed our Constitution, with views 
widely different from those entertained by many who sat in that 
body, but with a firm determination, as his subsequent conduct 
showed, to yield to the will of the majority a hearty and full 
acquiescence. We cannot help pausing an instant here, in our 
view of Gouverneur Morris’s principles and conduct, to pay a 
passing tribute of respect to the man, whose memory all Ameri- 
cans should honour. We allude to Alexander Hamilton. It is 
well known that in theory he admired a monarchical govern- 
ment—he openly avowed this sentiment: that his dislike to re- 
publican government, (which he improperly confounded with a 
pure democracy) was founded upon a belief of its tendency to 
despotism ; and of its liability to be destructive to public mo- 
rality. He well knew, that the materials for an aristocracy did 
not exist in America; that without those gradations in society, 
a monarchy could not be established, nor could it be, but by the 
mob; but he preferred that form in general; and when he saw 
the impracticability of establishing that, he was anxious to nerve 
as much as possible the executive arm, thinking there was not suf- 
ficient power in the president to carry on the business honestly. 
‘‘ He was not,”’ says G. Morris in an interesting letter, (vol. iii. p. 
261,) ‘¢as some have supposed, so blind as not to see, that the 
president could purchase power, and shelter himself from respon- 
sibility, by sacrificing the rights and duties of his office at the 
shrine of influence. But he was too proud, and, let me add, too 
virtuous, to recommend or tolerate measures eventually fatal to 
liberty and honour.”? Yet though the Constitution was adopted 
on such different principles from those he longed to see estab- 
lished, he heartily assented to it, for he considered ita band 
which would hold us together—how nobly, then, he sacrificed his 
private sentiments—how deeply he felt the advantages of the 
Constitution, though not in accordance with his own previous 
ideas of fitness—how fervently and cogently he reasoned on the 
subject, and refuted the objections of the timid and the captious, 
shines forth in brilliant light from the pages of the Federalist. 

Mr. Morris has the praise of being the author of the present 
phraseology of the Constitution. We cannot do better than offer, 
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in the words of a letter from Mr. Sparks to Mr. Madison, and 
the latter’s reply, the account of G. Morris’s agency in the mat- 
ter. The biographer, after stating his inability to procure any 
information from Mr. Morris’s papers, he having left no memo- 
randum of any kind upon the subject, says, 


“It is said by several persons, who profess to know the fact, that the Consti- 
tution, in its present form and language, is from the pen of Gouverneur Morris ; 
that, after all the debates were finished, and each part had been adopted in sub- 
stance, the instrument was put into his hands to be wrought into proper phrase- 
ology and style. His friends are in the habit of thinking, that much is due to him 
for the clear, simple, and expressive language, in which the Constitution is 
clothed.” Mr. Madison answered—** The finish given to the style and arrange- 
ment of the Constitution fairly belongs to the pen of Mr. Morris: the task having, 
probably, been handed over to him by the chairman of the committee, himself a 
highly respectable member, and with the ready concurrence of the others. A 
better choice could not have been made, as the performance of the task proved. 
It is true, that the state of the materials, consisting of a reported draft in detail, 
and subsequent resolutions accurately penned, and falling easily into their proper 
places, was a good preparation for the symmetry and phraseology of the instru- 
ment ; but there was sufficient room for the talents and taste stamped by the au- 
thor on the face of it. The alterations made by the committee are not recollected. 
They were not such as to impair the merit of the composition. ‘Those, verbal 
and others, made in the convention, may be gathered from the journal, and will 
be found, also, to leave that merit altogether unimpaired.” 


In one particular, we think that Mr. Morris’s opinion of the 
character of the party which came in with Mr. Jefferson, induced 
him to form exaggerated estimates of the dangers to which he 
thought the Constitution exposed. He was apprehensive, that 
as the power of the general government was so great, and was 
increasing so fast, the Constitution would be destroyed, and 
an unbalanced monarchy established on its ruins. We considet 
that the most distant evil, to which the country has been or is 
exposed. The danger to the Union, and of course to the happi- 
ness of the states, consists in a want of proper power in the gene- 
ral government, to enforce obedience to its lawful decrees, on 
the part of a state which proves refractory. We are, on this 
point, more inclined to admire the political foresight of Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘That statesman considered the constitutional power 
of the president too limited; and aware of the possibility of ex- 
tending that power in an improper way, through executive in- 
fluence, he was anxious to invest him with more authority by 
the Constitution itself; in the nervous language of Gouverneur 
Morris himself—*¢ Hamilton apprehended a corrupt understand- 
ing between the executive and a dominating party in the legis- 
lature, which would destroy the president’s responsibility ; and 
he was not to be taught what every one knows, that where re- 
sponsibility ends, fraud, injustice, tyranny, and treachery, begin.” 

The question of contest between the general and state govern- 
ments, which we just now alluded to as the most likely danger 
to our country, is one which the patriot cannot contemplate with- 
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out a shudder. From whatever cause it may arise, whether from 
a stronger natural attachment to the latter than the former, or 
not, it seems very easy to get up a serious opposition in any 
state, when the particular interests of that state are supposed to 
be injuriously affected by any act of the general government. The 
chances are, that this opposition, if general and determined, will 
result either in the abandonment of its claims on the part of the 
general government, or in an open contest; in other words, a 
civil war; the most probable termination of which, would be the 
end of the Union itself. The general government would appear 
to us powerless for any attack on the liberty or rights of a state 
—may it never be warrantable to add, powerless also in compel- 
ling obedience to constitutional laws. 

The ideas of Mr. Morris, on the subject of the judiciary, were 
characteristic of the lawyer and man of sense. The independence 
of the judges, he looked upon as one of the essential supports of a 
free republican country. In the notes of a Constitution for France, 
in which he sets out by proclaiming the principles which ought 
to govern in the formation of such an instrument, he develops 
the views which, upon this point, he always entertained. ‘The 
interpreters of the law ought to enjoy an independence propor- 
tioned to the extent and importance of their functions.”’ ‘The 
judges ought to be as immoveable as the law which they inter- 
pret, impartial as the justice which they dispense, and firm as the 
authority which they represent.”? Again, in a very remarkable 
paper, prepared by him, at the suggestion of the Count de Mont- 
morin, entitled, «‘A Speech composed for the King of France, 
with observations on the Constitution just then adopted in that 
country,”? (Sep. 14, 1791,) which, however much that unfortu- 
nate monarch may have approved, he had not the courage to 
adopt, Mr. Morris introduces the following observations on what 
was with him a favourite point :— 

“To make a proper choice of judges, as of other officers, those who choose, 
should have not only a competent idea of the duty to be performed, and of the 
talents required, but an interest also in making a good choice. Will this be the 
case in a popular election? Will not those, who have suits depending, endeavour 
to get such men named, as will best answer their purpose?” * * * * Will 
not the rich exert themselves to have such judges chosen, as will be instruments 
of their despotism? And what instrument so dangerous as an iniquitous judge?” 
* * * «if, in this confined state, their little all be at the mercy of a partial 
judge, that tranquillity of the soul, which liberty should confer, exists not for 
them ; and that, which is to others a blessing, becomes to them a curse. And 
when their unavoidable dependence on the rich, increased by the influence of 
such judges, compels them, under the pressure of that double weight, to re- 
elect their oppressors, then, humiliated and degraded even in their own eyes, by 
the possession of privileges they cannot exercise, they will find themselves en. 
slaved by the excess of liberty.” 

These observations are well worthy of attentive perusal by 
those, and there are such in our country, who are anxious to in- 
troduce amongst us the system of elective judges. 
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It is well known that Mr. Morris made one of his happiest 
efforts on this subject, in the Senate of the United States, in 1802, 
in the famous debate on the judiciary establishment. The pro- 
position, under discussion, was to repeal the Act of February, 
1801, making some new arrangements in the judiciary system, 
whereby several new courts and judges were created. With the 
abolition of the courts, of course the judges were to lose their 
offices. This supposed attack upon their independence, and upon 
the permanent tenure of their situations, was resisted with all the 
energy and vigour of Mr. Morris’s mind. The subject and the 
speeches are too familiar to justify any enlarged notice of them; 
it may be enough to say, that his efforts on the occasion have 
been justly regarded as exhibiting uncommon powers of elo- 
quence and reasoning. He always considered the passage of the 
bill, as a fatal stab to the Constitution of the country. 

It was to be expected, from the turn of Mr. Morris’s mind, 
that of the two great parties into which the country began to be 
divided, even during the administration of the first president, he 
should rank himself with the federalists. This he accordingly 
did ; and from his zeal and eloquence, became at once one of their 
leaders. It is not our purpose to enter into any discussion of the 
comparative merits, either of the leaders of those parties, or of 
their respective measures. That strife is long since past; we 
trust never again to be revived. It is undeniable, that great and 
patriotic men were to be found in the ranks of both; and it is 
equally undeniable, that the heats of party discussion and oppo- 
sition, induced each party to judge too harshly of the intentions, 
and to underrate the talents of the other. The fervid fancy and 
warm feelings of Morris caused him to regard as irretrievably 
pernicious, many acts of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, which 
the calmer view of experience has not condemned. But though 
he was associated with the federalists, he retained, even in the 
ranks of party, the natural independence of his mind. Of all 
their measures he did not approve; on the contrary, on two of 
the subjects which engrossed a large share of public attention, he 
differed entirely from the sentiments of his friends. We refer 
to the contested election between Jefferson and Burr, and the 
Louisiana treaty. 

During the contested election, Mr. Morris was in the Senate, 
and having no agency in the choice, he kept himself as much as 
possible aloof from the political strife, and expressed his senti- 
ments on the occasion only when desired so to do, He was per- 
sonally on good terms with both of the rival candidates ; his pre- 
ference, therefore, of Mr. Jefferson, was founded on impartial and 
honourable motives. He was convinced, that he, and not Mr. 
Burr, was the choice of the people for the presidentship, and felt 
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himself bound to submit to the expression of their opinion. In 
a letter to Hamilton, (vol. iii. p. 132,) he says :— 

“ Not meaning to enter into intrigues, I have merely expressed the opinion, 
that since it was evidently the intention of our fellow-citizens to make Mr. Jef- 
ferson their president, it seems proper to fulfil that intention.” And a little 
further on, in the same letter, he speaks thus patriotically : “ having declared 
my determination to support the constitutionally appointed administration, so 
long as its acts shall not, in my judgment, be essentially wrong, my personal line 
of conduct gives me no difficulty; but Iam not without serious apprehension for 
the future state of things.” 

On the subject of the acquisition of Louisiana, he entertained 
the same views with the administration. Before that treaty, 
he had fully expressed in the Senate, on the occasion of Mr. 
Ross’s resolutions concerning certain Spanish aggressions and 
the proposed seizure of New-Orleans, his sense of the importance 
of that territory to the United States. He had advocated the re- 
solution very ably ; and when Mr. Jefferson concluded the nego- 
tiation which put us in possession of that vast and noble country, 
he clearly saw its incalculable advantages. He gave, therefore, 
to the treaty, his hearty’support. It is true, he was opposed to 
the admission of the inhabitants into the Union, and was in favour 
of fortifying New-Orleans strongly, and keeping the whole terri- 
tory asa province. His political sagacity, however, when her ad- 
mission into the Union was determined upon, enabled him to see 
at once, that the fears entertained by many, of the too great pre- 
ponderance of the southern states, from the circumstance of the 
acquisition of that large country, were altogether groundless. In 
a letter to Jonathan Dayton, (vol. iii. p. 204,) he says:— 

“The die is cast. And from the moment when the citizens of Louisiana were 
made members of our Union, they became the natural and political allies of the 
northern and eastern states. We have with them no competition of interest ; on 
the contrary, our shipping and mercantile capital are essential to their wealth 
and prosperity. To our merchants, it is completely indifferent, whether the 
rice, indigo, tobacco, and cotton, with which their ships are freighted, be pro- 
duced along the eastern or the western waters. And equally indifferent is it, 
whether the produce of our skill and industry be rendered to those who speak 
English, or to those who speak the provincial dialects of France and Spain. As 
the spirit of policy has no passion, so that of commerce has no attachment. Both 
are governed by interest ; and the interest of New-England is the same with that 
of Louisiana.” 


Political events have, we think, confirmed this prediction. In 
several other letters, the advantages resulting from the acquisition 
of that fertile territory, and its great resources, are very clearly 
manifested. 

Two cardinal points of Mr. Morris’s policy we shall here no- 
tice. He was opposed to the formation of any more treaties with 
foreign powers, than were absolutely necessary. He was unwil- 
ling to see the United States drawn into the vortex of European 
politics ; recommending, at the same time, a careful watchfulness 
in regard to what passes on that hemisphere. The less that we 
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were fettered by diplomatic engagements, the better, he thought, 
we should be able to preserve a firm and equal conduct in diffi- 
cult cases. The preservation of an exact neutrality, was, in his 
opinion, our truest and best course. In this view of our foreign 
relations, Morris was supported by the concurrence of the saga- 
cious Franklin ; while many of the politicians of the day, of whom 
John Adams was the foremost, had directly opposite opinions of 
the policy of the measure. For a sketch of the arguments on 
both sides, we would refer the reader to pp. 205, 206, vol. i., 
and Mr. Sparks’s remarks thereon. The other maxim he had 
broached in early youth, and maintained through life. In no- 
thing did he show himself more truly acquainted with the best 
interests of our country, and of the proper means to support a 
becoming footing among the powers of the earth. We allude to 
the establishment of a navy. In 1794, he wrote in the following 
terms to Edmund Randolph. 


** Having said thus much on treaties, I come now to their sanction, an Ameri- 
can marine. Whatever apprehensions may be entertained from a standing army, 
nothing is to be feared from a standing navy ; wherefore, I think, we should not 
follow the European example of building ships to lie idle, until a war calls them 
into action, at a great increase of expense, and by great injury to commerce. 
This may suit the ambitious, who wish to extend their possessions ; but a peace- 
able nation, placed as we are, should, I think, make perpetual provision for 
every ship that is built, and her fleet should be annually manned, victualled, and 
equipped, and should cruise during the fine season. I believe that we could now 
maintain twelve ships of the line, perhaps twenty, with a due proportion of fri- 
gates and smaller vessels. And I am tolerably certain, that while the United 
States of America pursue a just and liberal conduct, with twenty sail of the line 
at sea, no nation on earth will dare to insult them. I believe also, that, not to 
mention individual losses, five years of war would involve more national expense, 
than the support of a navy for twenty years. One thing I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of; that if we do not render ourselves respectable, we shall continue to 
be insulted. And let it not be supposed, that a remedy for our weakness can be 
found in conventions with other powers for preserving neutrality. In such con- 
ventions there are often dupes, and it is the weaker i go to the wall.” 


Of the embargo and the war which followed, Mr. Morris was 
a strenuous opponent. He considered them unjust, and destruct- 
ive to the interests of the commercial states. At that time he 
was a private citizen, entitled, of course, to his own private opi- 
nion, and to the free expression of it. He undertook no active 
opposition to the measure, and did nothing to embarrass the go- 
vernment in the prosecution of it. 

He was, to a degree, a party man; but on many occasions, rose 
far superior to party. He preserved the natural independence 
of his mind ; and his strong ~—_ sense enabled him to distinguish 
between measures prompted by the mere love of opposition, and 
those engendered by true love of country. Age tempered the 
fire of his Opry, my and it is delightful to contemplate, how, in 
the evening of life, and after all the storms of party to which he 
had been peculiarly exposed, he could look upon its strife with 
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the feelings of a philosopher and a patriot. When we arrived 
at the dast page of his correspondence, after reading his vivid 
descriptions of what he considered the pernicious acts of an ad- 
ministration, to which he was at least honestly opposed, it was 
with peculiar feelings of pleasure that we beheld in his last com- 
munication the proof, that the hand of time had soothed the as- 
perities of party warfare ; and that with the increase of his years, 

atriotism had absorbed all minor sensations. In an answer 
to the Philadelphia Committee of Correspondence, in 1816, a few 
months before his death, he says :— 

**But, Gentlemen, let us forget party and think of our country. That country 
embraces both parties. We must endeavour, therefore, to save and benefit both. 
This cannot be effected, while political delusions array good men against each 
other. If you abandon the contest, the voice of reason, now drowned in factious 
vociferation, will be listened to and heard. The pressure of distress will accele- 
rate the moment of reflection; and when it arrives, the people will look out for 
men of sense, experience, and integrity. Such men may, I trust, be found in 
both parties; and if our country be delivered, what does it signify, whether those 
who operate her salvation, wear a federal or democratic cloak? Perhaps the ex- 
pression of these sentiments may be imprudent; but when it appears proper to 
speak truth, I know not concealment. It has been the unvarying principle of 
my life, that the interest of our country must be preferred to every other interest.” 

As we before remarked, however, the speculative opinions of 
any man are of little importance, as compared with his acts. By 
these let Gouverneur Morris be judged. He was one of the ear- 
liest, boldest, and most active of the revolutionary patriots. At 
twenty-two years of age, when manhood yet sits strange upon 
many, and few are fitted to take the lead in designs so moment- 
ous as those consequent upon a strife for a nation’s freedom, Mr. 
Morris started in the race for liberty, when the goal seemed hard- 
ly attainable, and labour, and blood, were the assured concomi- 
tants of the contest. He was of a family which stood fair in the 
good opinion of the English sovereign, and had enjoyed many 
of his bounties. He was a citizen of a state which contained a 
greater proportion, than any other, of those who were indisposed 
to separation from the mother country. Yet, notwithstanding 
these ties, which were found too powerful for many, young 
Morris at once felt in their full force, the wrongs under which 
his country laboured, and was among the very first who advo- 
cated complete separation and independence. He was a member, 
at three-and-twenty, of the first provincial Congress of New-York 
—and continued so nearly the whole time, until he took his seat 
in the Provincial Congress. He, side by side with Jay, fought 
in the former assembly for the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, and made on that question one of his finest speech- 
es. The war had then commenced; and in order to overcome 
the repugnance entertained by many, to a declared disunion with 
England, he showed, with great clearness, that they already 
possessed independence in fact; that the connexion could not be 
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renewed without entailing slavery upon America, and that, there- 
fore, the Declaration of Independence was a proceeding of abso- 
lute necessity. By the exertions, principally, of these two patri- 
ots, that great measure received the sanction of the assem’ 'y of 
the large and powerful state of New-York. As we intimated in 
the outset, it is not our intention to follow out the incidents of 
Mr. Morris’s life, further than may be necessary for the elucida- 
tion of our object. It may be deemed sufficient to state, that in 
all the negotiations of the revolutionary war, and in all the la- 
bours in and out of Congress, of a civil character, he largely 
participated. In one department, perhaps the most important, 
that of finance, in conjunction with his great namesake, he reaped 
unfading laurels. The name of no one of the patriots of ’76, is 
more frequently connected with the great events of the period, 
than that of Gouverneur Morris. 

Before turning our attention to France, with the affairs of 
which country Mr. Morris was very largely associated, we 
must notice one matter connected with his labours for the welfare 
of the states, too important to be passed over, and which possesses 
at the present time a peculiar interest. We mean the establishment 
of the Bank of North America. 

The scheme of a bank was matured in conjunction with the 
superintendent of finance, Robert Morris. Hamilton, also, as- 
sisted in its formation. With him, the two Morrises consulted. 
But to Gouverneur Morris, principally, is due the merit of pre- 
paring the actual plan of the bank, and the observations accom- 
panying it, which were submitted to Congress. The effects of 
this institution in restoring public and private credit, and in aid- 
ing the future operations of the financier, are well known. Im- 
mense benefits resulted to the country from the establishment 
of a bank with the small capital, at first, of 400,000 dollars. 
Hamilton, whose ideas upon all subjects were of a gigantic kind, 
proposed a vastly larger sum : and had the concurrence of Gou- 
verneur Morris in his idea. It was considered, however, on the 
whole, more prudent to commence with a small sum, which 
might be increased as the credit of the institution should be gra- 
dually established with the country. This bank, in spite of its 
advantages, was not safe from individual jealousy, and the assaults 
of interested politicians and speculators. It was established in 
the year 1781, and incorporated by an ordinance of Congress. In 
the next year, it was likewise incorporated by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. In 1785, a proposition was brought forward by 
the enemies of the bank, to repeal the act of incorporation. Mr. 
Morris wrote an address to the representatives of that state, in 
defence of the institution. It is, probably, one of the most able 
papers that ever came from his pen. It places in the strongest 
light the advantages of the bank ; and taking up, one by one, the 
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arguments of its opponents, showing their utter inconsistency 
with each other, demolishes them singly and collectively. We 
were strongly reminded, in reading this address, of the able and 
conclusive arguments lately advanced by Mr. M’Duffie in Con- 
gress, in answer to Judge Clayton’s charges against the present 
valuable national bank. The like clear and conclusive replies to 
inconsistent and untenable positions are to be found ineach. We 
shall not detain our readers by an exposition of Mr. Morris’s 
reasoning, as it is probably familiar to many : and as some of the 
points discussed are inapplicable to the great question now be- 
fore the nation. One position, however, assumed by the oppo- 
nents of that bank, is so analogous to an objection urged against 
the re-chartering of the Bank of the United States, that we can- 
not refrain from extracting a few remarks from Mr. Morris’s 
answer. The objection was, that rich foreigners would be in- 
duced to become stockholders; and that all, or a greater part of 
the stock, would finally vest in them. 


‘* A grievous complaint is made of the want of money, and yet as grievous a 
complaint of the only means to obtain any. We have it not at home, and must 
not receive it from abroad. Do these gentlemen suppose it will rain money, now, 
as it did manna of old? and because they have the same perverseness with the 
children of Israel, do they expect the same miracles? To experience a want of 
public credit is, they say, terrible; but to destroy the only means of supporting 
public credit is, they say, desirable. Let us appeal to facts. No country on 
earth enjoys extensive credit which has not a public bank. We have ourselves 
experienced its good effects, when we were in the greatest distress, And shall 
we now be told that the bank must be destroyed, and yet public credit be sup- 
ported ?” 


On another occasion, and with regard to another subject, he 
used an expression, which may with great propriety be applied 
to this same objection. 


‘*Indeed, I should not be sorry, that the ministers of every nation in Europe, 
had a large landed estate in America, believing as I do what is written, that where 
a man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also.” 


In the same address above referred to, he further says: 


‘* Nor is there the least danger that foreigners will hold even a great propor- 
tion of the bank stock. Bank stock will always be most useful for the mercan- 
tile man who lives on the spot. Because he, and he alone, can at once receive 
the dividend, and when occasion requires, have, by loan for a short time, the 
use of his money ; so that he will naturally outbid the foreigner.”—** And so far 
from any danger to the state, by the interest of foreigners in their funds, there 
is a great security. Every foreign creditor is an advocate for us with his own 
government, in times of public calamity, and is induced to lend more as the means 
of securing what has been already lent ; especially if he has been regularly paid 
the interest of his capital.” 


It was likewise urged then, as now, that the wealth and in- 
fluence of the bank might become dangerous to government. As 
to that, he says :— 

** It is a political monster whose property may be ten millions of dollars, whose 


duration is perpetual. These circumstances are so terrible, that some are for 
putting the poor monster to instant death, while others, in their great goodness, 
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would only give him a hectic, which should work his dissolution in a dozen 
years.” —** Calm conviction will therefore convince a candid man, that the wealth 
and influence of the bank can only become dangerous to the state, by laying it 
at the mercy of great men in the state. For it is utterly inconceivable that four or 
five hundred stockholders, of all ranks, parties, and denominations, should join 
in choosing directors, who would attempt to overturn the government. On the 
contrary, it isa truth vouched by uniform experience, from the earliest ages, 
that the moneyed interest of a country, will ever oppose, check and counteract, all 
changes and convulsions of government: because that interest is sure to be the 
victim of confusion and disorder.” 

One more quotation—In answer to a ridiculous objection, 
thrown in, as usual, on such occasions, ad captandum, Mr. 
Morris exclaims— 

‘* This is a popular argument, and therefore it is made. But as to the truth of 
the assertion, the authors do not trouble their heads about it. Their maxim is, 
let us lay it on, and let them take it off as they can. Some will stick. Suppose 
this kind of morality were extended a little, and when these charitable kind 
hearted people walk the streets, one of their proselytes should bedaub them with 
the contents of the kennel, hugging himself in the idea, that some will stick, 
would they not find the practice of their own principles rather unpleasant ?”’— 

We shall now follow Mr. Morris to Europe, and draw the at- 
tention of the reader to some of the important events which ren- 
dered the close of the eighteenth, and the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, so remarkable in the annals of the world. 
By this, his views and sentiments on the subject of the French 
revolution will be manifested—and the reader will have abundant 
occasion to admire the political foresight and sagacity for which 
he was so remarkable. That portion, too, of his biography and 
letters, which relates to France, is replete with striking sketches 
of character, agreeable anecdotes, and vivid descriptions of mili- 
tary operations. 

Mr. Morris sailed for Europe, on some private business, in 
the latter part of the year 1788. The great drama—which, though 
apparently once ended, appears to be now reacted, and whose 
termination at present, seems as uncertain now, as it was at the 
period we speak of—had just opened. Mr. Morris had relations 
of intimacy with some of those who stood high in the ranks of 
the liberal party, particularly with the Marquis Lafayette, whom 
he had known in this country. Yet, from the first day of his ar- 
rival, he evinced no community of feeling with the revolutionists. 
He was convinced that a monarchy was the only suitable govern- 
ment for France; and was, therefore, unfriendly to the designs 
of those who wished to establish a republic. After his first inter- 
view with Lafayette, he wrote in his diary ; *¢ Lafayette is full of 
politics; he appears to be too republican for the genius of his 
country.”” He soon formed connexions of friendship and inti- 
macy, with those in the other party, who preferred a moderate 
reform in the old system, but dreaded revolutionary projects and 
principles. Mr. Morris kept a diary from the moment of his first 
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arrival in Paris, which contains a record of his feelings on the 
events which were passing around him. 

He went to France deeply interested in her welfare. He con- 
sidered her the natural ally of our own country—and to the 
ruling sovereign of France, and his family, he had warm feel- 
ings of attachment, out of gratitude for the services they ren- 
dered America in the dark hours of her revolutionary struggle. 
He, moreover, believed the king to be an honest and good man, 
who earnestly desired the felicity of his people—he, therefore, 
wished him well—and was anxious that his government should 
be strengthened by the introduction into the ministry of good 
men of talents. 

Of the French, who were eager for revolution, he had formed 
a very indifferent opinion—he thought them, as yet, unfitted by 
education for the enjoyment of freedom. As they had, before 
that period, felt severely the authority exercised in the names of 
their princes, they desired any and every limitation of that au- 
thority. Never having felt the evils of a weak executive, they 
were by no means properly impressed with a sense of the dis- 
orders to be apprehended from anarchy. The progress of athe- 
ism had destroyed, he thought, every virtuous sentiment in the 
breast of that large mass who were clamorous for what they call- 
ed liberty. Ina letter to General Washington, of the 29th April 
1789, he thus speaks of them :— 

‘** The materials for a revolution in this country are very indifferent. Every 
body agrees that there is an utter prostration of morals; but this general posi- 
tion can never convey to an American mind the degree of depravity. It is not 
by any figure of rhetoric, or force of language, that the idea can be communi- 
cated. A hundred anecdotes, and a hundred thousand examples, are required 
to show the extreme rottenness of every member. 

‘** There are men and women who are greatly and eminently virtuous. 1 have 
the pleasure to number many in my own acquaintance; but they stand forward 
from a back nd deeply and darkly shaded. It is, however, from such crumb- 
ling matter, that the great edifice of freedom is to be erected here. Perhaps, 
like the stratum of rock, which is spread under the whole surface of their coun- 
try, it may harden when exposed to the air; but it seems quite as likely that it 
will fall and crush the builders. _ 

‘*T own to you that I am not without such apprehensions, for there is one fatal 
principle which pervades all ranks, It is a perfect indifference to the violation 
of engagements. Inconstancy is so mingled in the blood, marrow, and very 
essence of this people, that when a man of high rank and importance laughs to 
day at what he seriously asserted yesterday, it is considered as in the natural or- 
der of things. Consistency isa phenomenon.”—‘‘ The great mass of the common 
people have no religion but their priests, no law but their superiors, no morals 
but their interest. These are the creatures, who, led by drunken curates, are 


now in the high road @ Ja kiberté, and the first use they make of it, is to form 
insurrections every where for the want of bread.” 


In the year ’92 his opinion was the same, and so expressed 
by him in another letter to Washington, (vol. ii. p. 230.) 

We have before adverted to the leading maxim of Mr. Morris, 
in politics, that laws must be suited to the character of a people ; 
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and that before changing a government, you must change the 
character of the people by education. ‘‘Those,”’ said he, ‘*who 
form the sublime and godlike idea of rescuing their fellow crea- 
tures from a slavery they have long groaned under, must begin 
by instruction, and proceed by slow degrees; must content them- 
selves with planting the tree, from which posterity is to gather 
the fruit.”” Looking, therefore, at the French nation as unfit, 
either by nature or previous training, for a republic, he consi- 
dered a monarchy as the only suitable form of government for 
them. No monarchy, of course, could be preserved without the 
establishment of privileged orders in the state ; the preservation, 
therefore, of a strong executive, and of the class of nobles, he 
considered essential to the happiness of France. When the no- 
bles were destroyed, Mr. Morris saw at once the result to which 
matters unayoidably tended. The great support of the throne 
being removed, the only mark for the shafts of rebellion was the 
prince; and in the unequal struggle, he must, of necessity, fall. 
Anarchy would follow; and a military despotism be the end of 
all the mighty throes and struggles of misdirected efforts for 
freedom. 

When the first Constitution was under debate, he said :— 

‘* If they have the good sense to give the nobles, as such, some share in the 
national authority, that constitution will probably endure; but otherwise, it will 
degenerate into a pure monarchy, or become a vast republic, a democracy. Can 
that last? I think not. Iam sure not; unless the whole people are changed.” 
Vol. ii. p. 78. And again,—*‘ But whatever may be the lot of France in remote 
futurity, and putting aside the military events, it seems evident, that she must 
soon be governed by a single despot. Whether she will pass to that point, 
through the medium of a triumvirate, or other small body of men, seems as yet 


undetermined. I think it most probable that she will. A great and awful crisis 
seems near at hand.” 


In the struggles of the French for freedom, no one felt a deeper 
interest than he. But his mind was constantly weighed down 
with the fear, that from the want of proper materials in the 
country, a military despotism would be the catastrophe. Writing 
to Mr. Pinckney, in 1792, he says :— 

“ An American has a stronger sympathy with this country than any other ob- 
server; and nourished as he is in the very bosom of liberty, he cannot but be 
very deeply afflicted to see, that, in almost every event, this struggle must ter- 
minate in despotism. Yet such is the melancholy spectacle which presents 
itself to my mind, and with which it has long been occupied. I earnestly wish 


and pray, that events may prove all my reasonings to have been fallacious, and 
all my apprehensions vain.” 


France was divided into three great parties—the aristocratic, 
or royalist party—the moderate, or middle men—and the repub- 
lican, or, to use a more appropriate term, the jacobin party. The 
division of parties in that country now, is not unlike what it 
was then; substituting republicans for jacobins. Perhaps there may 
be now added a fourth class, called Napoleonists; who have de- 
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rived their name more from their attachment to a particular fami- 
ly, than, so far as we know, from any preference as a body to 
any particular set of principles. The moderate men were those 
who started the revolution. Lafayette, a real friend of liberty, 
was of this party. They hoped to balance the two extremes, and 
play off one set against the other. Mr. Morris well said, that 
this required great talents, as well as great address; and he early 
predicted, that they would fail. We have been foreibly struck, 
in reading anew these events, and Gouverneur Morris’s profound 
reflections thereon, with the great applicability of many of his 
remarks to the present situation of that inte®ésting country. The 
present prime minister belongs to that same party. He’ and his 
friends originated the late revolution: and he and his friends 
wish to stay its progress at the point which they deem essential 
to true freedom. Thus far, Perier has certainly shown great ad- 
dress and talents. How far he can prevail, time only can disclose. 
We confess our doubts of his final success. We are aware that 
there is a great difference between France in 1832 and the same 
country in 1789 and 792, when Morris predicted the fall of the 
moderate party. We believe there are, now, few jacobins there. 
She has gained little by years of blood and devastation, if she 
has not learnt to look with horror on the prospect of infidelity, 
and immorality, and cruelty, again stalking with giant strides 
throughout the land. The change has been great, and greatly 
beneficial. A well ordered liberty, we believe to be the desire 
of the great mass of the French people. But of these, we are 
inchinas to think, that the republicans form a very numerous 
proportion. They are able and determined ; and should they suc- 
ceed in demolishing the privileged orders, the throne will soon 
tumble. But to return—Mr. Morris anticipated the death of the 
king. Ina letter to George Washington, he says: ‘*what may 
be his fate, God only knows: but history informs us, that the 
passage of dethroned monarchs is short, from the prison to the 
grave.”? 3 

We have before stated his views of a proper government for 
France. The Constitution adopted in ’91, having reduced the 
royal power below all reasonable limits, Mr. Morris clearly fore- 
saw, could not last: he early predicted its overthrow. While it 
was under discussion, convinced that there was no possibility of 
forming such a one, as he knew to be alone capable of securing 
tranquillity to that distracted nation, he thus beautifully and feel- 
ingly dwells upon the subject :— 


“‘ This unhappy country, bewildered in the pursuit of metaphysical whimsies, 
presents, to our moral view, a mighty ruin. Like the remnants of ancient mag- 
nificence, we admire the architecture of the temple, while we detest the false 
god to whom it was dedicated. Daws, and ravens, and the birds of night, now 
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build their nests in its niches. The sovereign, humbled to the level of a beg- 
gar’s pity, without resources, without authority, without a friend. The assem- 
bly, at once a master and a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. 
It engrosses all functions, though incapable of exercising any ; and has taken 
from this fierce, ferocious people, every restraint of religion and of respect. 
Sole executors of the law, and therefore supreme judges of its propriety, each 
district measures out its obedience by its wishes; and the great interests of the 
whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend on momentary impulse and igno- 
rant caprice. Such a state of things cannot last.” 


Enough has been written to show the ideas which Mr. Morris 
entertained of the revolution in France, and to show also, with 
how much of the eyg of a sagacious statesman he regarded it. He 
was equally acute in his insight into human character. From his 
diary, November 4, 1789 :— 


** Go to Madame de Staél, in consequence of her invitation of yesterday. A 
great deal of bel esprit. I think, that in my life, I never saw such exuberant vani- 
ty, as that of Madame de Staé]l, on the subject of her father. Speaking of the opi- 
nion of the Bishop d’Autun, on the church property, which he has lately printed, 
she says, that it is excellent, it is admirable; in short, that there are two pages 
in it which are worthy of M. Necker. Afterwards, she said, that wisdom is a 
very rare quality, and that she knows of no one who possesses it in a superlative 
degree, excepting her father.”—Vol. i. p. 335. 


From the same—March 27th— 


** At 3, the Maréchal de Castries calls, and takes me to dine with M. and Mad. 
Necker.—A little before dinner Monsieur enters. He has the look and manner 
of the counting-house, and being dressed in embroidered velvet, he contrasts 
strongly with his habiliments. His bow, his address, say, ‘‘I am the man.” If he 
is really a very great man, Iam deceived; and yet this isa rash judgment. If 
he is not a laborious man, I am also deceived.” 


We believe that there is but one opinion of the correctness of 
Mr. Morris’s judgment about this man. Of Mirabeau, he thus 
speaks :— 


“ April 4. The funeral of Mirabeau, attended, it is said, by more than 100,000 
persons in solemn silence, has been an imposing spectacle. It isa vast tribute 
paid to superior talents, but no great incitement to virtuousdeeds. Vices both 
degrading and detestable, marked this extraordinary being. “Completely prosti- 
tute, he sacrificed every thing to the whim of the moment—Cupidus alieni, pro- 
digus sui. Venal, shameless, and yet greatly virtuous when pushed by a pre- 
vailing impulse, but never truly virtuous, because never under the steady control 
of reason, nor the firm authority of principle. I have seen this man, in the short 
space of two years, hissed, honoured, hated, mourned. Enthusiasm has just now 
presented him gigantic. Time and reflection will shrink that stature. The busy 
idleness of the hour will find some other object to execrate or to exalt. Such is 
man, and particularly the Frenchman.” 


Speaking to Mr. Pitt, of the now ex-king Charles X., he 
remarked :— 


‘*I recommend earnestly sending some man with the Count d’ Artois, to keep 
him from doing foolish things.”? He had before said, ** The Count d’ Artois, alike 
hated, is equally busy, but has neither sense to counsel himself, nor to choose 
counsellors for himself, much less to counsel others.” 


In after life, he does not appear to have improved. Of Talley- 
rand, certainly one of the most extraordinary men of the age, 
Morris thus recorded his impressions : 
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‘‘ The Bishop d’Autun, who is one of our company, and an intimate friend of 
Mad. Flahaut, appears to me a sly, cool, cunning, ambitious, and malicious man. 
I know not why conclusions so disadvantageous to him are formed in my mind, 
but so it is, and I cannot help it.” Vol. i. p. 312. 


In one of his letters, he again speaks of him; 


“I have read the memoirs of Talleyrand, in which I find some truth, with a 
great deal of falsehood. Every thing is exaggerated, even his wealth and talents. 
His character, also, is mistaken. He is not exactly of a criminal disposition, 
though certainly indifferent between virtue and vice. He would rather do right 
than wrong, and would not, I believe, perpetrate a great crime.” Vol. iii. p. 232. 

Mr. Morris was one of the most valuable correspondents that 
the government of the United States ever had abroad. He look- 
ed at courts with a philosophic eye, and took pleasure in record- 
ing his opinions. He rendered minute accounts of all that trans- 
pired on the continent—the plans of the different belligerent 
parties—the probable chances of war or peace, and of success to 
one or other of the combatants. The bearings of these different 
events upon the prosperity of his own country, formed a frequent 
subject of his correspondence: and his extensive acquaintance, 
and habits of literary communication with influential individuals, 
afforded him the best opportunities for accurate information. 
While abroad as a public agent, he corresponded not only with 
the secretary of state, but very largely with General Washington 
—who honoured him with his respeet and esteem; and whose 
full approbation of his publie conduct, he anxiously courted, and 
most happily acquired. His letters are not mere unentertaining 
records of passing events; they are replete with varied and sa- 
gacious reflections: and often embrace a discussion of subjects, 
particularly of those connected with finance, in which the wel- 
fare of his country was deeply involved. We would refer par- 
ticularly to his graphic descriptions of military operations, con- 
tained’ in his letters from Europe, as proof of the vivid manner 
in which he saw and could pen the important incidents of the day. 
They furnish copious materials for the historian—and are par- 
ticularly interesting, as the remarks of one who was in some in- 
stances the eye-witness, and in all the cotemporary of what he 
related. 

The early age at which Mr. Morris commenced his career, is 
not the least remarkable circumstance attendant on his life. He 
graduated at sixteen. At the age of eighteen, he wrote several 
essays upon the abstruse subject of finance, which displayed the 
experience of far more advanced years, while they exhibited the 
ardour of youth. At nineteen, he was admitted to practice law, 
in which he speedily acquired very great reputation—he was soon, 
however, called from the bar, to act a more exalted part. While 
at college, he was said to be more distinguished for quickness of 
parts, than for any extraordinary industry. Latin and the ma- 
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thematics were his favourite studies—and though he was blessed 
with a fruitful imagination, and even wrote rhymes in his youth, 
yet the science we have just mentioned appears to have been 
more suited to the logical cast of his mind. He was uniformly in- 
dependent: he most freely formed and expressed his opinions, in a 
manner, it must be confessed, sometimes not sufficiently guarded 
by a careful respect for the feelings of others. 

His great financial abilities we , a adverted to: and they 
are well known. He had likewise been an attentive observer of 
human nature; and the varied events of his career afforded abun- 
dance of food for the gratification of his desire of observation and 
reflection upon life and manners. 

In diplomacy, he was distinguished for great boldness and 
frankness: he came at once to the point; and as he sought no ad- 
vantage by dissimulation, so he was not to be driven from his 
position by duplicity or intrigue. The good and the honour of 
his country were ever uppermost in his mind. Where that was 
concerned, the little interests of party were forgotten. The dig- 
nified tone assumed by Washington, in all his communications 
with foreign powers—a tone which was never lowered in order 
to obtain trophies by negotiation to secure place and influence at 
home—was ably supported by Gouverneur Morris. 

It is known, that Congress, in appointing commissioners to 
negotiate the treaty of peace, sent instructions in regard to con- 
sultations with their allies, the French, which were thought by 
many to be derogatory to the dignity of the country. These in- 
structions the commissioners felt themselves justified in disre- 
garding. Mr. Morris wrote, at the time of his appointment, to 
Mr. Jay, in terms which show strongly his sense of the tone to 
be assumed by a free nation under the like circumstances. 

“ Although I believe myself thoroughly acquainted with you, yet I cannot tell 
whether [ ought to congratulate or condole with you on your late appointment.” 
* * “When you come to find, by your instructions, that you must ultinfately obey 
the dictates of the French ministers, I am sure there is something in your bosom, 
that will revolt at the servility of the situation. To have relaxed on all sides, to 
have given up all things, might easily have been expected from those minds, 
which, softened by wealth and debased by fear, are unable to gain and unworthy 
to enjoy the blessings of freedom. But that the proud should prostitute the 
very little dignity this poor country was possessed of, would be indeed astonish- 
ing, if we did not know the near alliance between pride and meanness.”—Vol. 
i. p. 237. , 

te Men who have too little spirit to demand of their constituents that they do 
their duty—who have sufficient humility to beg a paltry pittance at the hands o 
any and every sovereign—such men will always be ready to pay the prices whic 


vanity shal] demand from the vain. Do I not know you well enough to believe, 
that you will not act in this new capacity ’?”—Jb. 


The patriotism of Mr. Morris was warm and exalted. He in- 
dulged high expectations of the future greatness of his country, 
which have been more than realized. Often did he give vent in 
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animated expressions to his patriotic hopes. ‘‘ Happy America,” 
said he, ‘¢ where alone, I verily believe, both freedom and virtue 
have their real and substantial existence!’? Ina letter to John 
Jay, he thus writes :— 


‘* 1 trust that my country, in proportion as she acquires dignity by wise and 
honest measures, will show to others the respect and attention, which, while 
they flatter and conciliate the weak, on whom they are bestowed, shed lustre 
on the greatness from which they emanate. I wish—but why attempt to express 
those hopes and wishes, which constantly swell my heart, for her prosperity?” 


Writing to Mr. Carmichael, on the anniversary of our national 
independence, he says :— 


‘* Before all things, I am reminded as I go along, that this day, the birthday 
of our republic, demands our filial acknowledgments. A day, now at length 
auspicious; since, by the establishment of our new Constitution, we have the 
fair prospect of enjoying those good things, for which we have had so hard a 
contest. Indulge, I pray you, the effusion of my heart, which gratulates itself 
on this occasion. Feel with me, the transports which [ cannot but feel, when 
every letter from America brings confirmation of the public happiness, and 
announces some additional cement to our national Union, or some useful exhibi- 
tion of national authority.”—Vol. ii, p. 72. 


Gouverneur Morris entertained, very properly, a high sense 
of the honour to be maintained in the private intercourse of 
gentlemen, and of the vital importance of preserving inviolate, 
the confidence of private communications. When asked to di- 
vulge conversations held by him with Mr. Jefferson, he gave the 
following noble answer :— 

“It would, I conceive, be indelicate to bring forward, publicly, the conver- 
sation which Mr. Jefferson held with me, for he certainly could not have in- 
tended it for the public; and whatever may have been, or may be, his conduct 
towards me or my friends, there is, I think, a sanctity of social intercourse among 
gentlemen, which ought not to be violated.” Again, he wrote in answer to a 
similar request : ‘*I told you then, as I feel myself bound to tell you now, that 
although the information I received, was not expressly under the seal of confi- 
dence, yet it was in that sort of conversation, where, among gentlemen, there 
is so much confidence implied, that it would be indelicate to cite facts, unless, 
perhaps, to eulogize another after his death.” 

It would be better for our social state, were these sentiments 
and this practice more common. 

Good strong sense was a characteristic of Mr. Morris’s mind. 
His epistles contain the best advice; particularly to youth. Af- 
ter speaking of genius and science as pleasing and ornamental, 
but of morals and industry as useful and essential, and enforcing 
the truth of the old proverb, that idleness is the root of all evil, 
in a letter to Mrs. Sarah Burns, he adds, having mentioned the 
professions as overstocked :— 

‘* Commerce and the useful arts present a wider and more fertile field, espe- 
cially the latter, which, cultivated with integrity, industry, and moderate ability, 
ensure competence, and are frequently recompensed by wealth. They ensure 
what is of more importance to a generous spirit, independence. 

« There are certain prejudices on this subject, which affect weak minds, and 
are justly despised by the wiser and better part of mankind. I have met with 
mechanics in the first societies of Europe, from which idlers of high rank are 
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excluded; and was once introduced by a coppersmith to the intimacy of a 
duke.” —Vol. iii. p. 234. 

We recommend the following extracts from another letter to 
a young man, as containing cheering encouragement for the 
youthful lawyer, of which so many stand in need :-— 

**If the learned professions do not open splendid prospects, and require much 
labour in youth, they give security for both ease and competence at a future 
day. Six weeks of close application, rejecting all invitations to pleasure, will 
make study pleasant. Six months will render the enjoyment of that pleasure 
habitual. If you study law as a science, beginning with ethics, proceeding with 
the law of nature and nations, and then combining the history of England with 
the study of our municipal law, you will trace, with indescribable satisfaction, 
the progress by which the state of society and manners has brought the civil 
and criminal code to its present form. You will then, in the seemingly barba- 
rous jargon of special pleas, find traces of ancient custom combined with the 

rinciples of reason. Your mind will expand, and the field which now appears 
ull of thorns, will be strewed with roses. Add to this, that so long as our coun- 
try shall remain free, a gentleman professing the law must be of the most re- 
spected order of citizens.” 

He then warns his correspondent of the danger of supposing 
himself a young man of genius; and remarks, that a boy of lively 
parts is apt to believe himself the favourite of heaven, and that 
he can know every thing by intuition, which is a great mistake. 
In fine, he advises all young persons to think humbly of their 
parts, and do what is in their power to cultivate them. 

His mind was of a practical cast. ‘‘In politics, as in every 
thing else,” says his biographer, ‘‘he preferred practice to the- 
ory.”’ He made the following pleasant remarks, after listening 
to some of Count Rumford’s abstractions :— 

“ Go from court to see Count Rumford, and sit with him a good while. He reads 
to me his day’s labour, in which he has reasoned himself into a belief that the 
life is, as Moses says, in the blood ; and that it consists, which Moses does not say, 
in the operation of heat and cold, &c. My solution of all such abstruse questions 
is, that things are so and so, because God pleases that they shall be so.” 

Fond of society and of free conversation, he indulged in it his 
favourite occupation of studying men and manners. To mere 
card-playing he was very averse. He therefore did not enjoy 
the society of Vienna, where every body loved play, and talked 
very little. He noted once, as a remarkable thing at a small 
party there, ‘‘that there had been some pleasant conversation. ”’ 

Generosity was a prominent trait of Mr. Morris’s character. 
His money was always at the disposal of his friends. The pre- 
sent King of France, in some of the reverses of fortune, to which 
no man has been more exposed, was forced to rely upon the libe- 
ral advances of Mr. Morris for his support. _He received from 
him, at different times, thirty thousand dollars. This was all re- 
paid, by the Duke of Orleans, with interest. Madame Lafayette 
was another object of his bounty. It is known, that Lafayette 
and Mr. Morris differed, toto ccelo, in their views of French 
politics; and that this, in some measure, estranged them from 
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each other. But when fortune frowned upon that good man, no 
one of his friends exerted himself with more earnestness to pro- 
cure his release and afford him succour, than Mr. Morris. His 
family were in distress—he advanced them 100,000 livres out of 
his private funds. 

The confidence entertained by others in his integrity, may be 
exemplified by the fact, that when the unfortunate Louis con- 
templated his flight, he selected Mr. Morris as the depositary of 
some funds he was anxious to dispose of securely. The sum of 
748,000 livres was left with him. To dispense this money to 
the proper persons, gave him, afterwards, much trouble. 

We have confined our extracts to those parts of the work 
which exemplify the character and writings of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris. It contains, however, much, both new and interesting in 
regard to others. An account of this, would extend too far the 
limits of this article. For it, we must refer to the book itself. 
We cannot, nevertheless, omit some extracts from the letters of 
that man, of whom, the more we see, the higher are our ideas 
raised. The character of Washington, unlike that of most other 
mortals, is one, which, the deeper you probe it, the more perfect 
seems its thorough soundness; no speck has been found upon the 
clear and pure surface of his almost superhuman character. Most 
of these letters have never before been published, and will be 
read with delight by all. 

In answer to Mr. Morris’s pressing solicitations, that he would 
accept the presidentship, he says :— 


‘*T have really very little leisure or inclination to enter on the discussion of a 
subject so unpleasant tome. You may be persuaded, in the first place, that I hope 
the choice will not fall upon me ; and in the second, that if it should, and I can, 
with any degree of propriety, decline, I shall certainly contrive to get rid of the 
acceptance. But if, after all, a kind of inevitable necessity should impel me to a 
different fate, it will be time enough to yield to its impulse, when it can be no 
longer resisted.” —Vol. i. p. 293. 


Speaking of the true policy of this country, he says :— 


‘* The affairs of this country cannot go amiss. There are so many watchful 
gusrdians of them, and such infallible guides, that one is at no loss for a direc- 
tor at every turn. But of these matters, I shall say little: if you are disposed to 
return to it, I will leave you to judge of them from your own observation. My 
primary objects, and to which I have steadily adhered, have been to preserve 
the country in peace, if I can, and to be prepared for war, if I cannot; to effect 
the first, upon terms consistent with the respect which is due to ourselves, and 
with honour, justice, and good faith, to all the world.”—vVol. ii. p. 445. 


Again; he writes to Mr. Morris in 1795: 


**It is well known that peace has been (to borrow a modern phrase) the order 
of the day with me, since the disturbances in Europe first commenced. My poli- 
cy has been, and will continue to be, while I have the honour to remain in the 
administration, to maintain friendly terms with, but be independent of all the 
nations of the earth; to share in the broils of none; to fulfil our own engage- 
ments ; to supply the wants, and be carriers for them all; being thoroughly con- 
vinced, that it is our aged and interest to do so. Nothing short of nae Poco 
and that justice which is essential to a national character, ought to inyolve us in 
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war ; for sure I am, if this country is preserved in tranquillity twenty years long- 


er, it may bid defiance, in a just cause, to any power whatever ; such, in that 


time, will be its population, wealth, and resources.” Vol. iii. pp. 65, 66. 


May not the following remarks of that great man, find an ap- 
plication now ? 


‘If the people of this country have not abundant cause to rejoice at the hap- 
piness they enjoy, I know of no country that has. We have settled all our dis- 
putes, and are at peace with all nations. We supply their wants with our super- 
fluities, and are well paid for doing so. The earth, generally, for years past, has 
yielded its fruits bountifully. No city, town, village, or even farm, but what 
exhibits evidences of increasing wealth and prosperity; while taxes are hardly 
known, but in name. Yet by the second sight, extraordinary foresight, or some 
other sight, attainable by a few only, evils afar off are discovered by these few, alarm- 
in iy ey and as far as they are able to render them s0, disquieting to 
others. . 80. 


Well would it be for the true prosperity and dignity of the 
country, if it could be said of all, with as much propriety as it 
was of Washington, by Gouverneur Morris, in answer to an ap- 
plication on behalf of some one, for the use of his interest : 


** Do not, I pray you, imagine, that I have any influence in America ; for I se- 
riously assure you that I have none; indeed, the president, and most of those 
about him, are uninfluenced, except by reason and a sense of propriety.” 


We close with a quotation from a letter of Mr. Morris to that 
same illustrious man, The admiration, amounting almost to ado- 
ration, of millions, attests the truth of the prediction towards its 
close. 


“IT am delighted with the account you give me of our public affairs. There 
can be no doubt that a publication of the census, and a clear state of our finances, 
will impress a sense of our importance on the statesmen of Europe. We are now 
getting forward in the right way, not by little skirmishing advantages of political 
mancuvres, but in a solid column of well formed i strength. Like Father 
Mason’s aristocratic screw, which you doubtless remember, at every turn we shall 
now gain, and hold what we get. It is no evil that you should have a little of the 
old leven. I have always considered an opposition in free governments, as a kind 
of outward conscience, which prevents the administration from doing many things 
through inadvertence, which they might repent of. By these means, both men 
and measures are sifted, and the necessity of appearing, as well as of being right, 
confirms and consolidates the good opinion of society. I expect, and am indeed 
certain, that this good opinion will live with you. during life, and follow weeping 
to your grave. 1 know you will continue to deserve it, and I hope you may long 
live to vex your enemies by serving your country.” Vol. ii. p. 131. 
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Art. VIII.—DOCTRINE OF PROBABILITIES. 


1.—Library of Useful Knowledge. On Probability. Parts I. 
and II. London: 1830. 

2.—Report from the Select Committee on Life Annuities. 
Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed ; 4th June, 
1829. 

3.—Report of John Finlaison, Actuary of the National Debt, 
on the Evidence and Elementary Facts on which the Ta- 
bles of Life Annuities are founded. Ordered, by the House 
of Commons, to be printed; 31st March, 1829. 

4.—/2 comparative view of the various Institutions for the 
Assurance of Lives. By Cuartes Baspace Esq. M. A. 
&e., &e., &c. London: 1826. 


Ever since Pascal devoted the powers of his original mind to 
the subject of probabilities, it has been growing into a science of 
the greatest exactness. The keen shaft of ridicule which he 
hurled with such admirable skill, in his Lettres Provinciales, 
against the casuistic dogma, that the opinion of a theological 
doctor determined the existence of a probability, will ever be 


. remembered as among the happiest efforts of his satirical pen ; 


while the satisfactory answers which he gave to the questions 
propounded to him by de Meré, will fully justify the use which 
he made of this powerful instrument in the ascertainment of 
truth; as they will also rank him as the father of this science. 
Rarely indeed has it happened, that one mind has combined the 
perceptions of original truth, with the power to exhibit the de- 
formities of error and prejudice, in so masterly a manner; he, at 
once, discovered and established the true principle of probability. 
It was not so with Copernicus, when he gave to the world his 
theory of the celestial motions, in opposition to those who would— 





ss build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances, and gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er 
Cycle and epycycle.” 


Nor yet even with Newton, when he published his immortal 
work. The current of error and superstition set strong against 
both; to divert which, it required the lapse of time and the aid 
of other intellects :—so firm a hold does received opinion retain 
upon the mind, despite of the dictates of reason. 

And even at this late day, an author who treats of the science 
of probability, is liable to have his motives impugned, and his 
efforts decried, by those who forget the important applications of 
its principles to the great concerns of life, in the lurking danger 
which they may perceive in its use in games of hazard. It is 

VOL. XI.—NO. 22. 60 
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unfortunate for many of the modes of increasing the comforts of 
life, that their use is compounded with their abuse; and it is es- 
pecially so for the science of chances, where sentiments which 
have their birth in religious feeling, exert-a peculiarly unfavour- 
able influence. 

We may, then, observe, en passant, that the prejudice against 
the doctrine of probabilities is equally unfounded, and repugnant 
even to the common processes of reasoning and to the ordinary 
rules of action: for, in fact, the greater part of our knowledge is 
but probable, derived by analogy and induction ; and thus, though 
it obtain full faith and credit with the many, it is received with 
care, and with a due regard to opposing probabilities, by the phi- 
losopher. Our belief that the sun will rise on the morrow, is but 
a probability founded upon the observance of the regularity with 
which it has heretofore risen; we assume it as a law deduced 
from past experience, and apply it to the conduct of the future: 
and it is evident that we have no higher foundation for our cre- 
dence, than the hypothetical conclusion that nature will be uni- 
form in her operations. It is easy to perceive, that our faith in 
the rising of the sun does not depend upon its being morally im- 
possible that it should not rise. So, also, the statesman, when he 
determines upon any measure of prospective effect, forms his re- 
solution upon the history of the past, which is nothing more than 
a series of probabilities, and which leads him to suppose that its 
experience will apply for the future. The whole groundwork 
of his proceeding, is a reliance upon the testimony of others; and, 
therefore, may possibly be false, though, from the strength of 
the possibility that it is not, he is induced to consider it as cer- 
tain. The same rules are adopted by every one, in the most or- 
dinary duties of life. 

We regard the doctrine of probabilities, in one point of view, 
at least, as inculcating a great moral truth; and as opening an 
avenue for the admission of light upon our benighted minds. It 
serves to show that we are ignorant of the causes or laws of the 
most ordinary events; to put before us a true mirror, wherein 
we may see how pompously and vainly we have arrayed our- 
selves; to sound for us the shallowness of human knowledge; in 
a word, to lead us to a more correct estimate of ourselves. Take 
the simple and unlettered man ; and the most striking moral dif- 
ference between him and his more intelligent neighbour, will be 
observed to consist in his greater credulity ; the degree of which 
will be found to be the measure of intelligence in all men. But 
mark the operation of this principle. He who believes readily 
and firmly, in all cases, takes prodadle truths with the same con- 
fidence that he does certain truths; and possible, with the same 
faith that he does probable ; and thus doing, he is ignorant of the 
sources and founts of knowledge, as he must also consequently be 
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of its real nature. It has become as a thrice told tale, which is 
wearisome to the ear, that advancement in human knowledge 
teaches us how empty are its pretensions; and, we may say, that 
he who studies the science of probabilities with attention, must 
arrive at this same conclusion, and terminate his meditations with 
subdued and humbled feelings. 

This science, however, derives its importance from the assist- 
ance which it renders to the judgment in reducing all events of 
one description to a certain number of equally possible cases ; by 
means of which, a balance may easily be struck, between those 
which are favourable, and those which are not. It provides cer- 
tain and determinate rules for our aid in all probable events, and 
enables us to give them the greatest degree of certitude to which 
they can be entitled. It does not pretend to discover new facts, 
but to prevent deception in our reasoning, by divesting the sub- 
ject of our inquiry of numerous and confusing, but unimportant 
circumstances. It affords us a square by which we may quadrate 
our opinions with the utmost correctness of which the event 
may be capable. 

Much of the opposition with which the doctrine of probabili- 
ties has had to contend, has arisen from an obscurity in relation 
to the meaning of the word chance. By many it is considered 
as applying to events which have no cause other than a direct 
interposition of the Deity ; and, therefore, (and very justly were 
this true) that it is impious to resort to any operation which may 
seem to depend upon this principle. It was, however, long ago, 
observed by James Bernoulli, in his treatise rs Conjectandi, 
that chance has reference only to the state of our knowledge. We 
refer an event to this explanation, only when we cannot dis- 
cover the law which controls it, and not in respect of its having 
no cause. Thus, when a die is thrown, it may fall six or an ace, 
according as the player may have taken it up in a peculiar man- 
ner, or have shaken it a certain number of times, or thrown it 
out with singular force. We are unable to detect the laws which 
govern these various movements, though we cannot doubt that 
such laws exist; and we, therefore, act as if they did not decide 
the event. This inclination of the mind was observed by a dis- 
tinguished writer of the last age: ‘‘ though there be,”’ says Hume, 
‘¢no such thing as a chance in the world, our ignorance of the 
real cause of any event has the same influence on the understand- 
ing, and begets a like species of belief or opinion.’’* 

Though we are unable to decide positively upon the happen- 
ing or failure of an event which depends upon chance, we may, 
at least, give the probability which belongs to either or both con- 
tingencies; and, consequently, lay down positive rules for our 


* See his Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Section vi. 
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guidance in all cases, as we shall presently see, which are to be 
classed as probable. 

The chances possible to decide any event being supposed equal, 
the mathematical probability may be defined to be that which re- 
sults from dividing the number of favourable chances by the 
whole number of chances; and may be represented by a proper 
fraction,—wnity being the representative of certainty, and zero 
of no chance ; and if we denote the number of chances unfavour- 
able to an event by y, and the number of chances favourable 


by x, we shall have the simple expression , as the ex- 





pression of the probability ; and if we further denote this expres- 
sion by m, the contrary probability will be represented by 1—7 ; 
the sum of the opposing probabilities, (one that an event will 
happen, and the other that it will not,) being equivalent to unity. 
We may further illustrate this idea by supposing an urn to con- 
tain a certain number of balls, say twenty-five, and that five of 
these are coloured red, and the remaining twenty white. The 
probability of drawing out a red ball will be represented by the 
fraction ,*, or 1, and the probability of drawing out a white one 
will be represented by 2¢ or 4; and the sum of these probabili- 
ties by 24 or § or l. 

In deciding upon an event, individuals will differ according to 
the different data upon which they form their opinions; some 
having more, and some less, they will of course arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions. The same fact related to many individuals, 
will obtain different degrees of belief, according to the extent of 
their knowledge in regard to it; and it is on account of this cir- 
cumstance that we see such marked differences in the effects of a 
fact related to a large audience. If the speaker be deemed a man 
of truth and veracity, he will gain credit with all those who have 
no other means of information; but if any of his auditors are 
aware that the facts which he may relate are denied by others of 
equal respectability, they will doubt: and if any know their fal- 
sity from personal knowledge, they will reject them entirely. 
So, if we suppose an urn to contain a white, and two red balls, 
and that A draws one out; if he tells B that he has drawn out 
the white ball, without showing it to him, and if B believe him, 
the probability will be 4; now, if the contrary be asserted by C, 
who has an opportunity to see it, and who possesses equal credi- 
bility with A, B must reject both their declarations, and the pro- 
bability of its being the white ball will be 4; lastly, if B sees the 
balls remaining in the urn, the probability becomes 1 or 0 ac- 
cording as they are both red, or one white, and one red. In each 
of these cases, B will form his judgment upon different data from 
those which he has in the other two. e see from this, how 
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various are the grounds of opinion, as well as how diverse may 
be the evidence among a number of individuals, even upon the 
most trifling points; ‘¢Quelle indulgence” is the language of 
Laplace ‘¢ne devons-nous donc pas avoir pour les opinions dif- 
férentes des notres; puisque cette difference ne dépend souvent 
que des points de vue divers ou les circonstances nous ont placés. 
Eclairons ceux que nous ne jugeons pas suflisamment instruits ; 
mais auparavant, examinons sevérement nos propres opinions, 
et pesons avec impartialité leurs probabilités respectives.’’* 

Two expressions have been introduced into the science of pro- 
babilities, which have grown into considerable importance from 
the discussions which have engaged mathematicians in regard to 
questions referrible to them; these are the mathematical and 
moral expectations of the French writers. The former may be 
explained by supposing that two players agree to divide the 
stakes before the event upon which they depend is decided ;t 
each will accordingly have a hope or expectation proportioned to 
his probability of gaining multiplied into the amount deposited ; 
this is his mathematical expectation. The absolute value, how- 
ever, of a sum of money, does not give the precise measure of its 
worth ; this depends in a great degree upon the fortune, the wants 
and necessities, or the possessions of an individual. Five dollars 
to one who possesses an hundred thousand, are not of so much 
real value, as they are to one who possesses no capital, and de- 
pends for subsistence upon his daily labour. This value, which 
may be called the relative value of a sum of money as applied to 
individuals, is, when the sum is infinitely small, equal to the ab- 
solute value divided by the whole worth of the money to the 
supposed individual. From this principle, we have the following 
rule :—in denoting by unity the part of the fortune of an indivi- 
dual, which is independent of his expectations; if we determine 
the different values which this fortune can receive by reason of 
such expectations, and their probabilities; the product of these 
values raised respectively to the powers indicated by such pro- 
babilities, will be the physical fortune which would procure to 
the individual the same moral advantage which he would receive 
from the part of his fortune taken for unity, and from his expec- 
tations; in subtracting then unity from this product, the differ- 
ence will be the increase of the physical fortune due to the ex- 
pectations:—this increase M. La Placet calls the moral expec- 
tation, (espérance morale). 

The principle involved in this idea, first attracted the notice 
of mathematicians in the celebrated Petersburg problem, pro- 


* Théorie Analytique des Prohabilités. Introduction. 


t a is one of the questions which were proposed by the Chevalier de Meré 
to Pascal. 
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posed by Nicholas Bernoulli, the nephew of John, to Monmort, 
who has given it in his @nalyse des Jeux de Hasard.* It was 
revived by Daniel Bernoulli, in the Petersburg transactions, from 
which circumstance it receives its name. It is thus—A and B 
play a game of long odds, (termed by the French, croix ou pile ;) 
A, tossing up a piece of money, engages to give to B one dollar, 
if it fall head the first time; two dollars, if it fall head the second 
time, and not the first ; four dollars, if it fall head the third time, 
and neither the first nor the second, and so on, doubling the 
amount at each toss; the amount to be paid by B, at the com- 
mencement of the game, is required. Now, the mathematical 
expectation would teach us, that the sum at first given by B, to 
entitle him to this chance, should be equal to the number of 
tosses ; so that if they be infinite, this sum should be infinite. But 
there is no sensible man who would engage in so ruinous a game. 
This is the paradox which has so much exercised the acumen of 
writers upon this science, among whom we recognise some of 
the brightest names in the history of the mathematical sciences. 
The consideration before mentioned, will assist us to an explana- 
tion ;—that circumstance of fortune may forbid B from engaging 
in the game; he may not have ‘‘the opportunity of repeating the 
venture often enough to repair the loss which may accrue to him 
in a single trial, and the sum ventured may be so great that its 
loss would occasion him an inconvenience not at all counterba- 
lanced by the advantanges which he could derive from his con- 
tingent gain.”? We should, therefore, distinguish between the 
relative and the absolute values in the expectation. t 

We find a like precision of definition attempted by some writ- 
ers, in regard to the phrase moral certainty ; which, in common 
speech, signifies nothing other than the strongest possible pro- 
bability in regard to the failure or fulfilment of an event. Thus 
Buffon regarded the fraction ;1,,, as indicating the least proba- 
bility, and the fraction 5%%%%, as indicating the greatest, or mo- 
ral certainty ; accordingly the first might be, for the purposes 
of calculation, considered as zero, and the latter as unity. There 
seems, however, to be no good reason for fixing the numerical 
value at this arbitrary fraction, rather than at many others, espe- 
cially as it must vary under different circumstances. 

It is not merely to games of chance that we are to look for the 


* Problem V. 
T We subjoin the analytical expression of this problem, for the notice of the 
mathematical reader. ‘The probabilities of B are— 
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application of the principles of probability ; but to the most inter- 
esting and important branches of human inquiry. A moment’s 
reflection will satisfy us as to the numerous and highly important 
uses to which they may be directed ; questions in morals, physics, 
and polities; in fact, in every science but the pure mathematics, 
are solved by them with more or less precision ; all of our reason- 
ings upon contingencies, which constitute the greater part of the 
sciences, involve in them these principles. He, then, egregiously 
errs, who considers the doctrine of probabilities as but a curious 
study, which may beguile a leisure hour, or drive away the demon 
of ennui, or at best put him on his guard against the practices of 
the artful gamester. Indeed, for such purposes alone it might 
justly be deprecated by every friend of virtue and correct public 
morals, as a source of iniquity and crime, holding out temptations 
to the weak, and ministering to the vile passions of the depraved. 
But, its intimate connexion with all human knowledge; its beau- 
tiful applications to philosophical and moral subjects ; its astonish- 
ing aid to the judgment, leaving little to doubt and arbitrary 
choice; withal, the discipline which it exerts over the mind, 
should entitle it to our highest consideration. It is, however, to be 
understood, in order to be appreciated. It may be considered as 
yet in its infant state, though in regard to the purposes for which 
it has been used, it has evinced the might of an infant Hercules. 
We shall briefly advert to some of its most striking applications, 
before we proceed to the one in particular which is pointed at in 
the three latter publications at the head of this article; embracing 
with pleasure and alacrity the opportunity of directing the atten- 
tion of our readers to a science so much neglected, and, among 
ourselves, at least, so little understood. 

There are so many sources of error in the investigation of na- 
tural phenomena, so many circumstances which exert an influ- 
ence upon them, that it becomes desirable and necessary, in 
applying the calculus of probabilities, to obtain laws and for- 
mule which are independent of them. This has been accom- 
plished ; and it may now be deemed as among the first applications 
of the science, that it refers with exactness to questions in natural 
philosophy ; and in astronomy, especially, where it has been used 
with such distinguished success by Laplace. Of this, one example 
will suffice: practical astronomers had discovered certain irregu- 
larities of Jupiter and Saturn; and one, noticed by Dr. Halley, 
seemed to denote a retardation in the motion of Saturn, and an 
acceleration in that of Jupiter; so that the year of the former 
was increasing, and that of the latter decreasing. No light, how- 
ever, was thrown upon this circumstance, until Euler submitted 
to analysis the changes which their mutual action would produce 
upon their motions. The same was done by Lagrange ; but these 
two mathematicians differed so widely in their results, that La- 
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place undertook again the investigation of the problem. He found 
that this change was, anomalous as it seemed to be, a just conse- 
quence of the law of gravitation and of the peculiar relation 
which the two planets had to each other ; having been led by the 
consideration of several observations to consider the inequality 
probable. Thus, in considering the mean motions of Jupiter and 
Saturn, it was seen that twice that of the former was equal to 
five times that of the latter; and as these periods are commen- 
surable, it is obvious that the same relative position will happen 
every ten years, which must have an observable effect. This 
was but one of the probabilities which occurred to Laplace, and 
assisted him in determining the true nature and cause of the in- 
equality.* In like manner, he discovered the cause of the secular 
equation of the moon, and the singular law of the mean motions 
of the first three satellites of Jupiter: that the mean longitude of 
the first, multiplied into twice the mean longitude of the third, 
is equal to three times the mean longitude of the second, increased 
by an arbitrary constant. The science of probabilities is no less 
applicable to geodesic operations ; to atmospheric phenomena and 
questions in meteorology ; and even to the treatment of diseases, 
inoculation, &c. 

Condorcet was the first, we believe, to apply analysis to the 
probability of testimony ; to the judgment of tribunals; and to 
the choice of voters. It is evident, that the veracity of a witness, 
the competency and integrity of judges, the harmony of interests, 
and freedom from passion, of a numerous body of men, are not 
to be calculated upon with certainty; but on the contrary, that 
a thousand complicated circumstances will enter, and render it 
impossible to decide. We can, however, make approximations, 
which will assist us much more than specious argument, by re- 
solving questions analogous to those proposed, and by consider- 
ing the more important circumstances which are likely to inter- 
vene. 

Though liable to be influenced by many and various accident- 
al circumstances, our actions are nevertheless the result of the 
natural laws of our constitution ; and so far as these are ascertain- 
ed, the science of probabilities can be applied to them with as 
much ceftainty as to other phenomena in nature. It is true, that 
it refers to probable results; yet it is in itself as sure a branch 
of kndwledge and reasoning as any that may be named, inasmuch 
as it only proceeds upon data which are well founded. So that 
morals, as well as physics, in so far as the one and the other are 
based upon well ascertained facts, receive with the greatest ap- 
titude the applications of this science. Our reasonings too, in 


* The whole period occupied by this change is a little more than nine centu- 
ries ; it then reaches its maximum, and begins to return. These planets are not 
subject to any permanent variation. 
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regard to questions of this kind, naturally assume the form of 
calculation; and by weighing opposing arguments, and striking 
a balance between them, we only decide on which side the great- 
er probability exists. This method was distinctly laid down by 
Franklin, who gave to it the name of Moral Algebra. Ina letter 
to Priestley, after referring to the cases that occur in which it is 
difficult to form an opinion, he continues: 

“To get over this, my way is, to divide a half sheet of paper by a line, into 
two columns, writing over the one pro, and over the other con : then during three 
or four days’ consideration, I put down under the different heads, short hints of 
the different motives that at different times occur to me for or against the mea- 
sure. When] estimate their respective weights, and when I find two (one on 
each side) that seem equal, I strike them both out. If I judge some two rea- 
sons con, equal to some three reasons pro, I strike out the five ; and thus proceed- 
ing, I find at length where the balance lies; and if after a day or two of further 
consideration, nothing new that is of importance occurs on either side, I come 
to a determination accordingly. And though the weight of reasons cannot be 
taken with the precision of algebraic quantities ; yet, when each is thus consid- 
ered separately and comparatively, and the whole lies before me, I think I can 
judge better, and am less liable to make a rash step: and in fact I have found 
great advantage in this kind of equation, in what may be called moral or pru- 
dential algebra.’’* 

This practical method of our philosopher, is no more than what 
every logical mind performs for itself; and may be considered as 
constituting the substratum of the calculus of probabilities. 

In regard to the decision of a jury, consisting, say, of twelve 
individuals, when it is rendered by the least majority of which 
that number will admit, that is of seven against five, it is evident 
that the probability that it is a correct one, is very small: it is 
therefore a very wise regulation in our law, that demands an 
unanimity among the jurors, and one which is dictated no less 
in a spirit of justice than of humanity, when we consider the 
imperfections of human nature. But even here, the probability 
of each juror’s giving a correct decision, is not the same of those 
upon the same jury. Much will depend upon their character, 
and upon the nature of the subject matter upon which they are 
to pass. ‘Thus it is, that unless there exists a probability of each 
juror’s giving separately a correct decision, an unanimous deci- 
sion amounts to little if any thing more than a simple majority. 

A very useful application of probabilities has been made to the 
subjects of mortality, and of annuities and reversionary payments. 
Of late years, especially, these have engaged a large share of the 
public attention ; and we shall accordingly devote the remainder 
of this article to a review of them in connexion with the works 
before us. 





The volume of Mr. Babbage, is the first in the order of time. 


* Letter to Dr. Priestley, dated Lond. Septr. 19, 1772. Franklin’s Works. 
Vol. vi. p. 72. 
VOL. XI.—NO. 22. 61 
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It affords us a comparative view of the London assurance compa- 
nies ; though the facts and principles which he produces and de- 
velops, are as applicable here as there; a remark which applies 
with equal justice to the sketch given by his predecessor, Mr. 
Baily, in the fourteenth chapter of his ** Doctrine of Life Annui- 
ties and Assurances.”’ In reference to the motives and object of 
his publication, Mr. Babbage observes :— 


** Having been induced, from several circumstances, to bestow some attention 
on the subject of assurances on lives, I could not help observing how very im- 
perfectly the merits of the numerous and complicated institutions for this pur- 
pose, were understood even by persons otherwise well informed ; to this circum- 
stance may be attributed the publication of a work which has few claims either 
to novelty or originality.” Preface, p. viii. 


With the exception of a few venial errors, the writer has ex- 
ecuted his task with that ability which was to be expected from 
his acknowledged skill in the mathematical sciences; though its 
delicate nature, and the fearlessness with which he has discharged 
himself of it, has provoked the hostility of those interested in the 
abuses which he has exposed. 

Mr. John Finlaison’s Report was prepared in obedience to a 
requisition of the lords commissioners of the treasury ; and presents 
a statement of the facts and conclusions deduced from the obser- 
vations on the mortality of the nominees in the Tontines, and 
sets of life annuities, from time to time, instituted and granted 
by the British government; artifices, we may remark by the 
way, much more commendable than the demoralizing system of 
lotteries, which that government has set the example of forever 
abolishing. Many valuable tables are appended to this report ; 
and if drawn up with the care and fidelity with which he assures 
us they were, they must constitute the most important that have 
yet been submitted to the public eye ; purporting, as they do, to 
have been framed with the greatest accuracy, and to show the 
name of each person alive on a given day, his age, the subsequent 
enrolments, the date of death, and, (if absent and not dead) the 
date of desertion, and finally, the persons who survive. From 
tables thus formed, it is obvious, that the probability of life can 
be ascertained with the greatest precision, in regard to that class 
who avail themselves of these schemes. 

The other report recommends a singular, and to us a very vi- 
sionary project, of providing a means by which the poor may lay 
up a support against old age and infirmity. It is proposed that the 
depositors in a savings bank, should be allowed to transfer from 
time to time their deposits from that account, to an annuity ac- 
count; for which they should receive annuities on their lives, 
from the commissioners of the national debt. 

The probabilities of life, which are the foundation of the cal- 
culations of annuities and assurances, are deduced from tables of 
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observation, commonly called tables of mortality, which are 
formed from registers of the birth and decease of a large number 
of individuals. These registers should show the number that die 
in each year, and the number that survive at its close; and for 
the first years of existence, the respective numbers during, and 
at the termination of each half year, on account of the great mor- 
tality among infants. The mean duration or probability of life, 
at birth, may then be readily ascertained by dividing the gross 
sum of the years of the life of all, by the number of individuals ; 
and in the same manner, may be determined the probability, 
after having reached a certain age, by taking the observations 
from that age, and proceeding as before. So also the probability 
of reaching a certain age, is found to be the same with the rela- 
tion which exists between the individuals who attain the two 
ages. 

"i applying these principles to the practical construction of ta- 
bles, we should be careful to note several circumstances which ma- 
terially affect their applicability to common use. The place of ob- 
servation may be marked for its healthy situation, its general 
salubrity, and the fertility of its soil and ease of subsistence, or 
for their opposites. The persons observed, may be generally en- 
gaged in agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing pursuits, 
may follow avocations that are peculiarly favourable or unfavour- 
able to the prolongation of life. Another very important circum- 
stance, is the generality of the practice of inoculation, which has 
been shown by M. Duvillard, in his nalyse de Vinfluence de 
la petite vérole sur la mortalité, to have added at least three 
years to the mean duration of life. It has, we know, become 
quite common of late, to question the truth of this fact, by many 
who seem unwilling to admit the improvements in medical treat- 
ment, and who assert that the predisposition to this disease, is 
only diverted to other maladies as fatal and universal. We con- 
sider it, however, too well established to be controverted by other 
than numerous and well conducted observations, which has not 
not yet been done. 

We have as yet supposed that the population was stationary. 
This, however, is seldom actually the case in thickly settled 
places, where there is a continual influx of new settlers, and where 
these tables are applied to use. To remedy this difficulty, Dr. 
Price lays down a rule; the application of which, however, is 
accompanied with some additional labour in practice, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of a new datum. It is simply this— 
from the sum of all that die annually, after a given age, subtract 
the number of annual settlers after that age; and the remainder 
will be the number of the living a¢ the given age.* It becomes 


* Observations on Reversionary Payments, &c. Vol. ii. p. 84. 
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necessary further, where the population is either increasing or 
decreasing, that the number of the living, as well as that of the 
annual deaths at each age, should be known, the same as in other 
cases. In order to ascertain the rate of mortality in the case now 
named, the number of persons residing in the given district, with 
the age of each, should be taken, and an annual register should 
be kept of the deaths in each year of their age, for a certain term, 
say of ten years, one half of which might succeed, and the other 
precede the time of the enumeration of the inhabitants: now, if 
the number of inhabitants of every age varies by equal incre- 
ments or decrements, during this term, the mean of the annual 
deaths in every year of age, will be the same as if the population 
had been stationary at the number when the enumeration was 
made. 

The tables which have heretofore been used, have generally 
been formed from observations upon an indiscriminate popula- 
tion: but, as we shall show, they are exceedingly imperfect for 
the purposes for which they have been applied; and should be 
discarded for others which may be, and have been formed from 
observations upon that class of persons, by whom the various es- 
tablishments for making assurances, and granting annuities, have 
been simplified. The first table was formed by Dr. Halley, and 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of 1693, from the 
bills of mortality of Breslaw, in the dutchy of Silesia, from 1687 
to 1691 inclusive; the population of which town, he considered 
as stationary, and the births and deaths as being very nearly 
equal. Mr. Simpson, who published his Doctrine of Annuities 
and Reversions in 1742, adopted Mr. Smart’s tables of the mor- 
tality of London, as the basis of his rules. But the earliest com- 
plete set of tables constructed upon the principles of examinations 
of mortuary registers, were those given by Dr. Price in his Ob- 
servations on Reversionary Payments, and well known as the 
Northampton tables. These are more to be valued for the aid 
which they have rendered to the doctrine of annuities and life 
assurances, than for their correctness as to the mortality of man- 
kind. Subsequent experience has proved them to give the ex- 
pectation of life much too low. In addition to these, Dr. Price 
also gave others, drawn up from registers kept at Norwich, Holy 
Cross, Chester, and other places in England; from the tables 
given by M. Liissmilch of the rate of mortality at Berlin and 
other cities in Germany; and from seven different enumerations 
of the whole population of Sweden, begun in 1757, and continued 
at intervals of three years. His indefatigable labours in this branch 
of science, certainly deserve the highest thanks; the imperfec- 
tion, however, of all these tables, is undoubted. 

The high rate of mortality in regard to assurers which is as- 
sumed in the Northampton tables, is so well established, that we 
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must confess ourselves not a little surprised that their use should 
be persisted in, even in this country, where we have every rea- 
son to believe the probability of life is fully as favourable, if not 
more so, than in England; at least north of the Potomac. It is 
abundantly confirmed in Mr. Morgan’s ‘¢ View of the Rise and 
Progress of the Equitable Society ;”’ though he himself is a great 
stickler for these tables, which were introduced, and have grown 
into their extensive use, by his exertions. This society was es- 
tablished in London by royal charter in 1762, for the purpose of 
mutual assurance on lives. The tables of Dr. Price, deduced 
from the Northampton observations, were adopted in 1781. The 
premiums were computed at three per cent. ; and an addition of 
fifteen per cent. was made, in order to prevent a too sudden re- 
duction in the annual income of the society, in consequence of 
the adoption of the new tables in place of those of Mr. Simpson. 
In the year 1800, the society possessed a capital of about one 
million sterling, and a surplus exceeding £484,000: and at this 
time it ordered «¢ that a careful investigation of the value of each 
policy of assurance be repeated once in ten years,” and ¢¢ that 
the additions to be made to the claims do not, in any instance, 
exceed in present value ¢/wo-thirds of the clear surplus stock of 
the society.”” Under these regulations, the society possessed, at 
the decennial investigation in 1809, a surplus of £1,615,940, 
with a capital of nearly three millions; at the investigation in 
1819, although the former surplus had been reduced to one-third 
of its amount, it had increased to £ 3,200,000, with a capital of 
above six millions; of this surplus two-thirds were again distri- 
buted among the assurers; of the result of the investigation of 
1829 we are not informed, though the capital is stated by one 
of our contemporaries* to have amounted to about twelve mil- 
lions; and following the law of the accumulation of the surplus 
for the two preceding investigations, the surplus must have been 
between six and seven millions sterling. 

These inordinate gains cannot be accounted for, satisfactorily 
to us, in any other way than by supposing the tables of mortality 
used by the society, to fix the probability of life, much too low. 
We are not, however, left to these data alone. Mr. Finlaison, 
in speaking of the abuses to which the annuity system might be 
thought liable, observes, in support of the high rate of mortality 
in the Northampton tables, ‘‘that about twenty years ago, asser- 
tions that such things were practised, so far prevailed, that par- 
liament appointed a select committee to inquire into the Irish 
tuntines, the nominees of which were dissatisfied at their own 
unreasonable longevity, because they would not die off so fast as 
Dr. Price predicted. But I think the committee reported that 


* Quarterly Review, yol. 35, 
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Dr. Price (not those who managed the tontines) was materially 
wrong. And of this fact, there is abundant evidence in the 
subsequent observations.’’ 'To these observations we shall pre- 
sently refer. 

Such are the facts in regard to the actual results; but there is 
another class, which would have led us to anticipate them iden- 
tically. The Northampton tables were formed from indiscrimi- 
nate observations upon the whole population of that town ; those 
who resort to annuity offices are quite a distinct class of persons, 
and have much higher probabilities of life. An annuitant, when 
he purchases, is in good health, as no one would feel disposed to 
pay the sum for an annuity which the tables indicate, when he 
is labouring under disease, and is not likely to enjoy the worth 
of his money. Besides, those who purchase annuities are neither 
from among the very rich, nor the very poor, but from that con- 
dition of life in which they are preserved from the luxury and 
idleness of the one extreme, as from the destitution of the other ; 
or at least, they are preserved by their annuities from that wretch- 
edness which induces disease, and increases mortality. The 
causes conducive to the same result are not less observable in 
the cases of assurances. The nominees are always warranted to 
be in good health; and, for additional security, the declaration 
of this fact by the party, has, in all the offices, to be corroborated 
by that of a physician, and in many also, by that of a friend ac- 
quainted with his mode and habits of life. The most important 
circumstance, however, is, that assurances are seldom effected 
upon lives under the age of fifteen, and thus the diseases inci- 
dental to childhood are avoided. In addition to these, those who 
have not had the small pox, or have not been vaccinated, are ex- 
cluded. It is then very clear, that many circumstances combine 
to render the rate of mortality among assurers and annuitants 
much lower than that indicated in the Northampton tables; and 
the same reasoning applies with equal force to all tables formed 
from observations upon an indiscriminate population. 

The best tables of this description are those formed by Mr. 
Milne, actuary of the Sun Life Assurance Society of London; 
from observations made from 1779 to 1787, upon a population 
of about eight thousand persons, by Dr. Heysham, at Carlisle, 
the ‘air of which place is pure and dry, the soil chiefly sand and 
clay. No marshes or stagnant waters corrupt the atmosphere; 
its neighbourhood to a branch of the sea, and its due distance from 
the mountains on all sides, render the air temperate and mode- 
rate.”’* Though these observations were so limited both as to 
time and number of people, they will be found to agree very 
nearly with the tables of the Equitable Experience, which it is 


* Abridgment of Dr. Heysham’s Obseryations—Milne, Appendix. 
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strongly proposed to adopt in preference to all others. They 
possess one merit which no other tables have had, that of being 
derived from a fluctuating population ; which was caused by the 
establishment of manufactories, and by the government levies. 
Their correctness, however, for the purposes of annuities and re- 
versions, it is evident, is wholly accidental, inasmuch as the po- 
pulation from which they were constructed was a promiscuous 
one. The healthy situation of Carlisle, no doubt rendered the 
mortality there much less than it would have been in places less 
fortunate in this respect; while the very agreement between the 
indiscriminate observations at Carlisle, and those upon the select- 
ed lives of the Equitable, is a convincing proof that there was 
something peculiar in the former. 

We are thus led to the second and more correct method, ac- 
cording to which tables of mortality for the use of companies 
granting annuities and making assurances on lives may be formed, 
namely, from the deaths occurring among a large number of per- 
sons composing the class whose rate of mortality we wish to dis- 
cover: the materials for such tables exist in the records of the 
tontines of the government annuities, and of the various assurance 
societies which have been established for any considerable length 
of time. We would, however, not be misunderstood. The tables 
of which we are about to speak, being constructed from observa- 
tions upon selected lives, seem to us the most proper for similar 
purposes ; but we are far from condemning the use of the others 
where such cannot be had, owing to the infancy of the assuring 
establishments. Yet where the data are exact, it were folly and 
injustice not to adopt them in preference to those which are not 
so. Both Mr. Babbage and Mr. Finlaison urge this point with 
earnestness. 

“Having now pointed out the defects of the tables in general use, it will 
naturally be inquired what others it is proposed to substitute. To this it may be 
answered, that the best substitution would be a table actually constructed from 
the deaths occurring amongst a large body of persons of this class, whose law of 
mortality we wish to ascertain. Materials for such a table exist, and probably 
in the best and most authentic form. The Equitable Society has been established 
sixty years, and it must possess records of the death, and cause of death, of all of 
those who have had claims upon its funds. Another society of considerable ex- 
tent, the Amicable, has existed above a century. A vast quantity of valuable 
materials is, without doubt, contained in the records of these two societies; and 
if they were each to communicate to the public the facts of which they are in 
possession, it would form a most important addition to our knowledge, and sup- 
ply the most accurate materials for tables of this class, which have yet been pro- 
duced.” —Babbage, pp. 13, 14. 

Of the correctness of the information which would be obtained 
in this manner, Mr. Finlaison observes :— 

“ Supposing that the directors of any large and long established insurance 
office were to permit the publication of the rate of mortality, experienced in 
such institution for the last thirty years, there can be no doubt that they would 
be able to furnish the following particulars to a high degree of accuracy: Ist. A 
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list of their members on a given day, (suppose the Ist of April, 1799,) with the 
age of each person on that day. 2d. A list of all new members subsequently 
enrolled, with the date of that enrolment, and the age of the party in every 
case. 3d. Against each name, in either list, there could be written the date of 
the last premium received from the party, if no claim had been made on the 
office for the sum insured, and the precise date of his death, in case there had 
been such a claim. Now, as the exact age of the party when enrolled, is the 
basis of the contract, there is great risk and small teinptation in presuming to im- 
pose a forged certificate on the office, and it seems scarcely necessary to inquire 
whether there is any chance of such a thing being wilfully practised. The other 
dates relate to matters too well known in the office itself, to admit of any doubt. 
If so, it is matter of demonstration, that a correct report of the number of deaths 
at each age, and of the number of living persons at each age, out of which such 
deaths happened, may be set forth with almost positive certainty.”—p. 5. 


The tables of Kerseboom, given in a tract which he published 
in 1742, entitled, Tweede Verhandeling bevestigende de Proeve 
our te weeten de probable meenigte des volks in de provintie 
van Hollandt en Westosieslandt, are the earliest which can lay 
any pretensions to a formation upon these principles. They 
were constructed from the life annuity registers of those two 
places, Holland and West Friesland; which had been kept for 
one hundred and twenty-five years; with the exception, how- 
ever, of that part which relates to ages under a year, which were 
formed from mortuary registers. Four years after, M. Depar- 
cieux gave a new set of tables, deduced from the registers of the 
French fontiniers, and partly from the nécrologes of the order 
of Benedictines. They are much more correct than those of 
Kerseboom; but in regard to the mortality of the religious 
houses, they only furnish the ages of the people dying, without 
affording us the essential information in calculating the probabili- 
ties of life from mortuaries ; namely, the proportions of the born 
who attain the different ages. 

Both of these writers were aware of the fact of the lesser mor- 
tality of females than of males. By the data of M. Kerseboom, 
the sum of the mean duration of life of ten boys of as many dif- 
ferent classes, that is, the first under one year of age and the last 
aged nine, would be 369 years; that of as many girls 402. The 
observations given by Dr. Price, on the mortality of the two 
sexes at Chester, give for the boys 394.9 years, and for the girls 
441.6. In the whole population of Sweden a like disparity was 
evinced, the males having 447.6, and the females 471.2; the same 
circumstance has been remarked in many other observations 
made upon the continent of Europe. Mr. Finlaison’s tables fully 
establish it in regard to England. The difference is thus seen to 
be very material, and to require a discrimination in the construc- 
tion of tables and their applications to the two sexes. From those 
of Deparcieux it would also seem, that celibacy and conventual 
regulation are rather favourable to life, both in regard to males 
and females, under the age of fifty ; but that after that age, they 
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are unfavourable. Where, however, other circumstances remain 
the same, the probabilities of life are undoubtedly greater in the 
matrimonial state, contrary to the general impression.* 

Mr. Griffith Davies has given tables formed from the Equita- 
ble Experience, as derived from the addresses of Mr. Morgan; 
and Mr. Babbage has inserted several in the appendix to his 
work. They constitute most valuable data for the operations of 
all assurance companies; though Mr. Morgan, in his pamphlet 
already alluded to, deprecates their use even by the Equitable 
Society. The reasoning of this gentleman is.as preposterous and 
inconclusive, as his efforts against the admission of the improved 
tables are illustrative of the force of the sacra auri fames and 
of its increased vigour with increased supply. ‘It has been se- 
riously proposed,” he observes, ‘‘to adopt a table founded upon 
what is called the experience of the society, which, were it pos- 
sible to be effected, would, by making the premiums at all ages 
just sufficient to pay the sum originally assured, destroy the last 
resource of the society, and every hope of any future addition 
to the claims.’’t It is utterly beyond our powers of mind to 
conceive how the substitution of correet tables for those which 
are acknowledged not to be so, can prevent the accumulation of 
surplus, if that is desirable ; a percentage for this purpose and for 
contingencies, might be added to the original premium. But 
truly, to make calculations upon correct data, is, or should be, the 
wish of all who desire to proceed knowingly and justly towards 
themselves and others. In the matter of the Equitable Society, 
in particular, we of course disclaim all interference ; but the prin- 
ciple which is put forth by their respected actuary, must receive 
our feeble animadversion. ; 

The observations of Mr. Finlaison are, perhaps, the most cor- 
rect and extensive, and consequently valuable, which have yet 
been published; being made from the English Tontine, com- 
mencing in July, 1693, from the life annuities issued at the Ex- 
chequer in 1745, from the three Irish Tontines, begun in the years 
1773, 1775, and 1778, respectively, from the selected class of 
the Great English Tontine in 1789, from the class chosen by lot 
in the same tontine, and from the life annuities chargeable on the 
sinking fund, issued in 1808, and in every subsequent year. The 
result which he arrives at is briefly stated by himself — 

**It is thus, therefore, that I am enabled to answer, if not with absolute cer- 
tainty, yet toa high degree of accuracy, in the affirmative, the question pro- 
pounded at the commencement of these notes, whether it were a positive fact, 
that 108 was the precise number who died at the age of forty-five, out of 8679 


persons commencing the year, such age and numbers being only assumed for 
example.” 


. ° 1 eee: Mémoire sur l’éiat de la Population dans le Pays de Vaud, &c. 
c. . 


{ “* View of the Rise,” &c. p. 45. 
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“The question as solved by me is not restricted to the population of a par- 
ticular town, city, or district of England; but is applicable, on the contrary, to 
persons spread over every part of the empire ; a large portion, however, being 
naturally inhabitants of towns, from their having yearly incomes to live on, which 
infer the means of easy intercourse in society.”—p. 15. 

The expectation of life seems to be greatest at about ten or 
twelve years of age, when the maladies incident to the earlier 
years of existence are passed. From that age, too, the irregu- 
larity observable previously in the waste of life, ceases; and its 
decrements assume a more uniform character, until extreme old 
age, when the same,irregularity again occurs. It was from a sur- 
vey of this circumstance, in Dr. Halley’s tables of the Breslaw 
mortality, that De Moivre, the celebrated arbiter in the difference 
between Newton and Leibnitz in regard to the invention of 
fluxions, formed his hypothesis, that the decrements of life are 
in arithmetical progression. He did not consider this law as 
strictly true; but the error was so small, that he deemed it im- 
material for the purpese of calculating annuities, inasmuch as the 
deficiencies and excesses compensated each other. It was neces- 
sary, inorder to make his hypothesis available in practice, to 
suppose a limit of the duration of life ; which he accordingly fixed 
at eighty-six. The difference between this period and any pre- 
ceding age, he called the complement of life. This ingenious 
hypothesis has received much undeserved animadversion ; from 
which it should have been saved, on account of the facility with 
which questions of the greatest intricacy can be solved by it. 
There are undoubtedly many facts which favour the supposition, 
at least which point to a law of nature in regard to mortality ; 
especially the gradual and almost uniform waste of life, which, as 
we have remarked, is to be noticed in every table of mortality, 
under whatever circumstances it may have been formed, from 
the age of twelve to that of eighty or ninety. 

There seems to be little doubt that human life has generally 
improved of late years, not only in consequence of the universali- 
ty of inoculation for the small pox, but also of the improvements 
in medical treatment, of the progress of the arts and sciences, 
which have multiplied the means of human comfort and conve- 
nience, and of the increase of wealth. 

Indeed, the observations of Mr. Finlaison confirm this fact, 
independently of the use of vaccination ; and, on this point, he re- 
marks, ‘‘that the facts shown in the annexed observations, bear 
conclusive testimony that it is an indisputable truth, that the rate 
of mortality in England has, during the last century, diminished 
in a very important degree, on each sex equally, but not by equal 
gradations, nor equally at all periods of life; and that while in 
regard to the males, it seems, in early and middling life, to have 
remained for a long time as it stood fifty years ago; in respect of 
the females, it has, during the same time, visibly and progres- 
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sively diminished to this day, by slight, but still sensible grada- 
tions. J beg leave merely to mention, in respect to the discovery 
of vaccination, that none of the subsequent observations have 
any concern with it;’? owing to the late introduction of that 
practice, as regards the members of the tontines, &c., and the 
latest observations on infant life commencing in 1790. Roman 
life, it would appear, was very inferior to that of the present 
day ; as according to a table given in the Digest,* of the value of 
annuities, the expectation of life at the age of sixty is there put 
down as five years only. Asto the rate of mortality in the United 
States, there is no correct source of information ;+ though we 
have not seen the detailed returns of the late census, which may 
contain some useful information upon this subject. It is one, cer- 
tainly, that has many claims upon the attention of legislators, so 
far as it contributes to the improvement of the condition of the 
poor, and to the encouragement of science ; and it may, therefore, 
reasonably be hoped, that measures were taken to ensure full sta- 
tistics of this kind of information. 

The use of tables of mortality is not confined to the ascertain- 
ment of the expectation of single life alone, but is extended to that 
of the probability of the co-existence of two or more, as in mar- 
riage. Here, of course, it becomes necessary to make more par- 
ticular observations; and to discover severally the rate of mor- 
tality of the married and unmairied states. Annuities dependent 
upon the joint continuance of lives, and survivorships, are of 
course computed upon this principle. 

The probabilities of life being ascertained from the tables of 
mortality, one other consideration remains to be attended to, be- 
fore assurances and annuities can be made and granted: and that 
is, the rate of interest at which the value of money is to be cal- 
culated. This is readily found by taking the mean average of the 
value of money for a considerable number of years, which is 
generally assumed by the English companies at three per cent. ; 
in this country, four per cent. would doubtless be a safe rate for 
a century to come. Indeed, the means of employing capital can- 
not be materially circumscribed with us for centuries; and the 
average interest for the last forty years, might be properly taken 
as the basis of engagements for any length of time which might 
possibly be desired. 

The security of assurance societies depends upon the obvious 
principle, that the multiplication of an advantageous event renders 


* Lib. xxxv. Tit. 2, § 68. 

{ It may not be amiss to acquaint our readers with the result of a tontine 
established in New-York, in 1794: in which there were originally 203 nomi- 
nees, male and female. On the Ist of May, 1832, the number of nominees 
deceased was 92, leaving 111 alive. Only one death has occurred during the 
past year. 
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the real benefit more and more probable; and that if the event 
be repeated an infinite number of times, the benefit becomes cer- 
tain. The mathematical expectation is then the mean benefit of 
each event, divided by this number of repetitions. Such societies 
commonly unite the business of granting annuities with that of 
the payment of reversions. The calculations for these purposes 
will differ materially ; as in the case of annuities, the expectant 
receives many yearly sums, and his expectation in regard to each 
of these sums is independent of every other of them ; but in as- 
surances, one certain sum is to be paid when life drops, and 
therefore his not having received it in any preceding year, will 
constitute the expectation of receiving it at the end of the next 
year. 


‘* The system of a mutual assurance society,” says Mr. Babbage, “in one of its 
simplest forms, may be illustrated by supposing it to consist of one thousand per- 
sons, each aged twenty, and in good health, and with such certificates of a good 
constitution as the Equitable Society would admit. Each individual should pay 
11, 9s. 6d., to receive 100/. on his death, The premiums at the end of the first 
year, increased by the interest on them, would amount to 1468/.; and the pay- 
ments to be made on account of six deaths being deducted, would leave 868/. 
At the commencement of the second year, the 994 payments of 1/, 9s. 6d. each, 
added to the 868/., would produce 2334/, which, at the end of the year, would 
amount to 2404/.; from this the claims due from the average number of deaths 
being subtracted, would leave 18041 The 988 payments of the next year added 
to this sum, would, at the end of the third year, after deducting six claims, pro- 
duce 27591. The capital of the society, at the end of the first, second, and third 
years, would be as follows :— 


** At the end of the 1st year 868/. after paying 600/. claims. 
2d year 1804/7. = do. 6007. do. 
3d year 27591. = do. 6007, do. 


“* For many years this capital would continue to increase, until the sum arising 
from the diminished number of contributors would exactly pay the number of 
the annual claimants. After this, the annual income, arising from the premiums, 
being insufficient to pay the annual claims, a portion of the accumulated capital 
must each year be taken to make up the sum required for that purpose, until 
after about eighty years; when the remains of this fund, together with the pre- 
miums paid at the beginning of the last year, will be just sufficient to pay the last 
claim. 

“*If we now suppose that the sum annually paid by each of the thousand as- 
surers had been one-third larger, or 1/. 19s. 4d. each, which is less than many 
assurance companies at present charge, then, besides the sums already men- 
tioned, the society would possess :— 

At the end of the Ist year * ’ ) ery 


2dyear - - - - — + 10072. 
3d year — - - 15382 
&e. &e. 


“The annual payments, before the additional third was taken, were sufficient 
to form a fund which would exactly pay all the policies as they became claims, 
and itself be exhausted on the payment of the last. If, therefore, the deaths took 
place in the manner supposed, no further sum of money would be required to 
meet all the demands, and these additional sums would be really profit; and, 
unlike the former, they will continue to increase until the last claim is paid. 

“ At the termination of this society of mutual assurers, there will, therefore, 
remain a large unappropriated capital.”—Jniroduction. 
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Besides the principle of mutual assurance, there is another upon 
which institutions of this kind are based, quite as distinctive in 
its character; this is where a joint capital is raised by a number 
of persons who undertake to guaranty the payment of policies 
effected on lives; thereby affording a greater security to the as- 
sured, who, in the event of the premiums, from any cause soever, 
becoming inadequate to pay their claims, may have them satisfied 
out of the capital. These may be called proprietary companies. 
Another species of assurance societies, is formed from a combi- 
nation of the mutual assurance and proprietary principles; in 
which the assured are relieved from all responsibility, and are 
at certain periods admitted to the profits of the company. All 
the life assurance companies in this country, come under the 
second description. 

The stability of establishments of this kind is the first and 
greatest requisite for their successful operation. Few men would 
be guilty of the folly of intrusting their money to any associa- 
tion of individuals, who did not by their wealth and respectabili- 
ty afford every reasonable ground of belief that their interests 
would be carefully watched. In contingencies so remote, at least 
so deferred by our hopes of life, as death, the mind requires 
strong conviction before it will acquiesce in any scheme in which 
pecuniary views alone induce the performance of engagements 
dependant upon them. The public will therefore inquire whether 
the character of the individual assuring is good ; and whether the 
rate is sufficient to indemnify them for the risk and responsibility 
which they assume. The misery which has been entailed upon 
the poor man, the widow, and the orphan, by the bursting of 
those ‘‘ bubbles light as air’? which have been blown into exist- 
tence in the shape of life assurance companies by the ignorant 
and the depraved, are admonitory lessons for all. Fyeeerly con- 
ducted, however, assurance companies must be of great benefit 
to every community where there are to be found a large number 
of individuals who receive stated sums or salaries, and who have 
no means of providing for their families in the event of prema- 
ture death. A trifling amount paid over to an assurance society 
in each year of life, will furnish this provision, and that too with- 
out any sensible diminution or abridgment of present comfort. 
It is directly the reverse of a gambling speculation, in which a 
certainty is exchanged for an uncertainty; as the assurance is a 
certain advantage against the uncertain period of death. 

A society managed with prudence, and with a just regard to 
the true rate of mortality and the value of money, needs very 
little capital for its operations; when it possesses much, this be- 
comes, as we have already observed, an additional security to 
the assured. This arises, in a very great degree, from the con- 
stancy of the rate of mortality—a fact that is well ascertained by 
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observation. Mr. Babbage institutes a comparison between the 
fluctuations in the rate of mortality and those in the price of 
wheat and of other commodities in England and Wales; and pre- 
sents us with a result highly favourable to the constancy of the 
former. He says: ‘¢ The number of annual deaths amongst the 
population of this country, seldom exceeds the average above ten 
per cent., whilst the excess above the average price of the least 
fluctuating of the commodities just mentioned, amounts to twenty- 
five per cent. ; and in most of the other instances it reaches a much 
greater extent. ”’ 

The rates of premiums adopted by a company, are among the 
most important considerations for the assured. In regard to them, 
he will wish to know whether security can be obtained with rea- 
sonableness :—whether a sufficient recompense is received by the 
proprietors, for the employment of their capital and the assump- 
tion of risk : and whether he obtains his assurance at an equitable 
rate. The premiums are regulated by the tables of mortality and 
the interest of money : and will therefore vary as different obser- 
vations and different rates of interest are taken. 

The following table exhibits the premiums to be paid annually 
for insuring one hundred dollars on a single life, at the given 
ages, as established by several of our companies. There is an- 
other, we believe, at Baltimore, of which we are not advised. 
We understand that the Massachusetts Company intend to adopt 
the rates recently established by the Pennsylvania Company. 








Pennsylvania Massachusetts New-York 
Age. Company. Company. Life &@ Trust Company. 
Incorporated 1812, Incorporated 1818. {ncorporated 1830. 
14 $ 1.88 $ 2.07 $1.53 
20 2.18 2.39 1.77 
30 2.67 2.93 2.36 
40 3.40 3.74 3.20 
50 4.53 4.99 4.60 
60 6.69 7.00 7-00 








Proposals of 1832. Proposals of 1830. Proposals of 1832. 
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Art. IX.—United States Military Academy. Reports of 
Boards of Visiters, §c. 


Durine the war of the Revolution, the post at West Point was 
one of great importance, and was alternately an object of interest 
to the Americans and British; these eagerly awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to seize it, and in the mean time, attempting by bribery 
to seduce its defenders; and those, leaving nothing untried to 
secure it with greater certainty, by the safeguards of tried and 
faithful commanders, and vigilant and disciplined troops. But 
the gallery of our revolutionary worthies, which the mind pic- 
tures, in which the space designed for Arnold is now left va- 
cant, tells but too mournfully the story of his treason; and how 
English gold overcame Ais honour and patriotism. When we 
have revolved these things in our mind, we confess it is with 
peculiar gladness, that we behold rising from the very ground 
upon which this unholy sacrifice of our country was intended, a 
band of educated soldiers for her protection. 

The United States Military Academy, which annually sends 
out supplies for the vacancies of our army, was first organized, 
as it now exists, by an act of congress, approved by President 
Madison in 1812. George Washington may perhaps be consi- 
dered its founder: and as it is an honour to the academy to have 
received the sanction of his high authority, in the original re- 
commendation of such an institution to both houses of congress, 
in December 1796; so also will it have its firmest basis in the 
wise maxims by which he enforced the propriety of its establish- 
ment. ‘The institution of a military academy,” he says, in the 
message, ‘‘is also recommended by cogent reasons. However 
pacific the general policy of a nation may be, it ought never to 
be without an adequate stock of military knowledge for emergen- 
cies. The first would impair the energy of its character, and 
both would hazard its safety, or expose it to greater evils when 
war could not be avoided. Besides, that war might often not 
depend upon its own choice. In proportion as the observance of 
pacific maxims might exempt a nation from the necessity of 
practising the rules of the military art, ought to be its care in 
preserving and transmitting, by proper establishments, the know- 
ledge of that art. Whatever argument may be drawn from par- 
ticular examples, superficially viewed, a thorough examination 
of the subject will evince, that the art of war is at once compre- 
hensive and complicated ; that it demands much previous study ; 
and that the possession of it, in its most improved and perfect state, 
is always of great moment to the security of a nation. This, 
therefore, ought to be a serious care of every government; and 
for this purpose an academy, where a regular course of instruc- 
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tion is given, is an obvious expedient, which different nations 
have successfully employed.”? The great Washington has here 
only contemplated an academy in a military point of view; and in 
this regard, at first, we shall simply consider it: but may we not, 
in advance, appropriate to its benefit a remark of the same great 
character, concerning a national university? That ‘‘ amongst the 
motives to such an institution, the assimilation of the principles, 
opinions, and manners of our countrymen, by the common edu- 
cation of a portion of our youth from every quarter, well deserves 
attention. ”’ 

It is but fair to state, in the beginning, that the purposes for 
which the academy was instituted, were almost exclusively mili- 
tary ; and it would, perhaps, be just to weigh the importance of 
this school, by the manner in which the ends proposed, at the 
time of its establishment, have been accomplished. For, if it has 
served other useful purposes so long and so well, that they are 
at last named among its objects, these should be laid to the credit 
of the school, as the benefits which a wise and liberal policy re- 
flects to its authors. Beyond a doubt, the school has opened for 
itself a wide and various field in the surveys and other public 
works of civil utility, which in the course of its sessions are daily 
ordered by congress. But we prefer to inquire if the vigour and 
discipline of the army have been improved by its operation. 

After the war of 1776, until that of 1812, though the standing 
army of the country was much larger than it is at present, yet 
from a want of practice in the details of active warfare, discipline 
became relaxed, the energy and force of the army were much 
wasted, and the officers had in some degree lost that firm tension 
of nerve and elasticity of mind which are necessary to ensure 
success in a campaign. But destructive losses, in the commence. 
ment, taught our troops the utility of discipline, and our officers 
the value of systematic knowledge. The consummate bravery 
which was afterwards displayed, threw a brilliant lustre upon our 
arms, and showed to the world that we had only recoiled for a 
moment, to invigorate the exertion of bolder daring. That was 
indeed a Roman valour which threw itself into the breach that 


the want of discipline had left open; and saved the shame and 


disgrace of continued defeats. 

A large army and great bodies of men collected together, are 
the best preservatives in time of peace, of that fire and ambition 
which dazzle and conquer in war: and besides, as they permit 
all the more difficult evolutions of warfare, and generate a keen 
rivalry amongst the troops, they are the best depositaries of dis- 
cipline and military science. But the craving of excitement and 
glory which large armies invariably feel, would be hostile to our 
pacific institutions ; and ina time of national tranquillity they are, 
therefore, very properly viewed with distrust. 
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Washington, than whom there is no authority more to be vene- 
rated, in one of his first messages, told the congress, that “to be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” And again, in another message, ‘‘I cannot recommend to 
your notice measures for the fulfilment of our duties to the rest of 
the world, without again pressing upon you the necessity of placing 
ourselves in a condition of complete defence, and of exacting from 
them the fulfilment of their duties towardsus. The United States 
ought not to indulge a persuasion, that, contrary to the order of 
human events, they will for ever keep at a distance those painful 
appeals to arms, with which the history of every other nation 
abounds. There is a rank due to the United States among na- 
tions, which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be 
able to repel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of ‘the most 
powerful instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.”’ Though it be not .our 
potieys as it was in ancient Greece, to ‘‘ rule: merely to: prevent 

ing enslaved,’”? yet we must expect that our career of pros- 
perity will be tra ersed by artful negotiations and cunning poli- 
cies; and unless we stand in an attitude of firm defence, our 
neutral position, should belligerents rise up in Europe, would not 
render us entirely safe amidst the shocks of battle and the con- 
fusion of arms. 

We are well aware that the militia must ever be the principal 
depositary of the land force of our republic: and, indeed, to repel 
invasions and put down insurrections, no troops could be bet- 
ter fitted. But before they are called into the field; a nucleus 
around which they may form, and works of fortification in 
which they may collect, are essentially necessary. At present, 
our small army, stationed in the most dangerous points, and those 
most liable to offensive operations, serves very well the double 
purpose of affording that nucleus, and of erecting and repairing 
proper defences. It is also an office of the regular army to pre- 
serve a discipline which may be a model for the militia; and to 
collect and embody all improvements in tactics and military 
affairs: so that, when sudden dangers overhang our state, Ame- 
rican arms shall not dishonour American institutions. 

But it must be recollected, that an army so small as ours, hav- 
ing but a few companies stationed at each post, would naturally 
languish in time of peace and inaction, if it did not frequently 
receive new stimulants. We believe the ranks of our army too 
plainly indicate this fact. Desertions are frequent; recruits are 
obtained with difficulty ; and the greatest exertions and the wisest 
measures, on the part of officers, can hardly maintain a sufficient 
discipline. Notwithstanding this languor in the non-commis- 
sioned force, what is it that still sustains the vigour of the com- 
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missioned body ? Giving all due credit to the individual officers ; 
to their high exertions, their fine intelligence, and their gallant 
American spirit; we cannot close our eyes upon all circumstances: 
we cannot forget, that in Greece military skill and prowess were 
only produced by constant practice, and martial and athletic 
games ; that in Rome, conquest and dominion and triumphs fired 
the imagination of warriors; that in France and England, mutual 
jealousies and frequent wars cause large bodies of men to be 
maintained ; and besides, that it has constantly been the interest 
of the monarchs of both countries to attach them to their persons, 






by ‘lavishing the splendid favours of the crown, and to 
maintain their proper equipment by the minutest attentions; so 
that prompt and energetic service may always be afforded, in case 
of nati oproyal danger. 


th all'these differences on our part, certainly not favourable 
to military pride, how is it that such a band of efficient officers 
is still kept up? We know well, that the honour of serving the 
Republic of America is never out of their minds; and we think 
we perceive a native patriotism and love of the institutions of 
their country, which teach them to adapt their professional feel- 
ings to the simplicity and unadorned grandeur of the republican 
Union. » Yet, notwithstanding, we must be allowed our opinion, 
that much of their ardour and gallant spirit arises from the youth- 
ful blood that is annually infused into their body by means of the 
Military Academy at West Point. 

The conviction of this truth has quickened our attention to the 
Examinations, the Reports of Boards of Visiters, and the other 
indications of the advancement of that school in usefulness and 
nee 

rom our own observation we are induced to believe, that its 
affairs have generally been well administered. It has had but 
two superintendents since its first organization in 1812. Captain 
Partridge was at the head of its government until 1817, and since 
that period Colonel Thayer has presided over it with eminent 
success. The latter gentleman, who has, perhaps, gree it the cha- 
racter which it at present enjoys, merits especial commendation 
for the organization and course of studies which have been intro- 
duced under his auspices. We shall advance with a rapid review 
of these studies, which have been appropriated, in part, from the 
plans of some of the French schools; and in the course of our re- 
marks, shall make a few suggestions of alteration. 

Languages have been called the keys of knowledge; and we 
believe the French language, with equal truth, may be denomi- 
nated the key of military science. It is, therefore, very properly 
the study which the cadet pursues at his entrance into the acade- 
my : but the mathematics is the ordering spirit of science ; and it 
is, therefore, made his constant attendant throughout his entire 
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term. A branch of mathematics, perhaps as important to the 
engineer as any other, which owes its discovery, in part, to 
Monge, and which is studied at West Point, under the several 
names of descriptive geometry, shades and shadows, and perspee- 
tive, as far as our information extends, is only taught well in the 
United States at the Military Academy. The differential’ and 
integral calculi are likewise pursued at this school with great ad- 
vantage. Indeed, the mathematical course we consider very 
well arranged, but not quite sufficiently extensive; as it is not 
entirely commensurate with the philosophical studies. And now, 
we must confess that it is with some regret, that we have noticed 
in some reports, intimations, rather than plain declarations, that 
too much time is spent in the acquisition of the mathematics. To 
the soldier, this study is all important; to the engineer, a very 
extensive knowledge of its principles and results is indispensable. 
Were we to alter the present system, which we consider excel- 
lent, we should rather increase than diminish the attention to 
mathematics. 

The French, and mathematics with crayon drawing, form the 
studies of the two first years. In the third are taught natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and pencil and topographical drawing. ‘The 
department of natural philosophy we consider one of the most 
important and best administered. The young but profound — 
fessor who presides over it, is an honour to the aeademy ; and by 
unremitted labours will render himself an honour to the country. 
The apparatus of this department is respectable, without being 
extravagant ; and the experiments are satisfactory. But an obser- 
vatory is certainly much needed. Already a telescope of consi- 
derable power has been procured; but cannot be used with any 
great profit until a proper observatory is provided. 

The mode of teaching chemistry we deem imperfect. Expe- 
riments performed by the cadets themselves, would be much more 
beneficial than that violent effort of the memory which the pre- 
sent mode requires. The whole course of drawing is well con- 
ducted ; but it is not sufficiently extensive, as we shall explain 
hereafter in the few improvements which we shall suggest. In 
the fourth year are studied military and civil engineering, the lat- 
ter embracing architecture; moral philosophy; rhetoric; consti- 
tutional and international law; and artillery and infantry tactics. 

Having now taken a general view of the studies of this national 
school, we shall venture to recommend a few changes, which we 
think would be improvements; and we shall afterwards make a 
few remarks upon its discipline and operations upon the field. 

To commence with the department of chemistry, we would 
alter the whole system. A laboratory should be established, large 
enough for one or two sections of a class at a time, to perform 
the manual labour of experiments. We would retrench much of 
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what-is now impressed upon the memory only for the moment 
of examination; and would require only such results as a well 
trained mind would retain ; and such as, when retained, would be 
valuable. This reduction might be very considerable. We would 
fill the time which would thus be left unemployed, or rather we 
would bestow a portion of the fourth year upon mineralogy ; 
which is now neglected: and the study of this subject we would 
regpiste in the same manner as the study of chemistry. 

The course of artillery is entirely behind the rest of the in- 
struction. _It wants system; and is made up of detached scraps 
from. various authors, thrown together in a heterogeneous mass ; 
forming, after all, but a very partial view of that important branch 
of military knowledge. The course of pyrotechny which is at- 
tached to this department, is somewhat better arranged. 

the studies of tactics, military engineering, and drawing, 
we would found a new professorship; which might perhaps be 
denominated that of campaigns. In this department, we would 
include the drawing of military sites from nature, the taking of 
reconnaissances; grand tactics, embracing the drawing up of 
troops for battle, with the selection of ground, having regard to 
means and the best adaptation of the different arms for service, 
including cavalry. We would recommend to the professor for 
many of the general views, Jomini’s elaborate work on the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon and Frederic the Great. In this department 
lectures should be delivered, in which should be exhibited traits 
of moral courage ; remarkable defences, extraordinary expedients, 
and many portions of campaigns or particular battles, showing 
by actual experiment, the relation in which the different arms 
should be brought into action, their ground, &c. ; and the general 
giciptce of manceuvring armies, which, indeed, would be em- 
raced in grand tactics. All these things might be taught by 
lectures, and sketches on the field. But it would be necessary 
for the cadets to acquire some proficiency in landscape sketching ; 
and, indeed, the want of this proficiency, is even now much to 
be lamented. Such a department would afford a fine field for the 
genius of a professor, and would bring to a full completion the 
course of military studies. 

Several boards of visiters have recommended the use of horses 
at the academy; and one, a house for winter exercises. Might 
not these two recommendations be made to concentrate upon the 
same object? Would not a circus in which riding and fencing 
should be taught, answer all purposes? To the soldier we would 
appeal, if a fine voice and a martial deportment on the field, be 
not among the best instruments of inspiring ardour and confi- 
dence in the men? And let us also ask, if it is not a matter of 
importance to the officer firmly to sit his charger, and easily and 
gracefully to guide his movements? In regard to fencing, which 
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at present is very little attended to at the academy; it/is an ob- 


ject of vital importance. 


Fencing, the lance and broad-sword exercises, should then, in 
our opinion, be well taught. They would improve the health 
and appearance of cadets; would employ many idle half-hours, 
and would be but little expensive to the government. Fencing, 
the broad-sword exercise, and riding, should occupy at least two 
years; and the lance exercise might be taught in a few months. 

There is one branch of military service with which the cadets 
are totally unacquainted. The United States have adopted no 
complete system of cavalry tactics for the army ; and hence, the 
young officers have no approved rules for the use of one of the 
most decisive weapons of warfare. It is, no doubt, a considera- 
ble expense to equip a squadron of cavalry. Notwithstanding, 
in war, the expense would be but little attended to; for the utility 
vastly preponderates. When an invading army has no horse, 
nothing annoys them so much as cavalry. It embarrasses them 
in every movement, cutting off their foraging parties, scattering 
their unprotected men, and by swift and unexpected charges, 
producing disorder and intervals in their ranks. But, we believe, 
the soldier will need no proof of the fact; and the scholar will 
be fully convinced of the truth of what we write ; by recollecting 
how the Syracusan horse, according to Thucydides, bridled and 
eontrolled the motions of the great Athenian army which invaded 
Sicily in the seventeenth year of the Peloponnesian war. But 
if cavalry be so useful when the invading army has none, or but 
little; how much more so must it be, when the enemy comes 
provided with this destructive arm! All will at once recollect 
the ravages of Tarleton in the revolutionary war, and the bril- 
liant services of Washington, Lee, and others; as a sufficient illus- 
tration of the danger of this weapon in the hands of the enemy, 
and the utility of a similar one in our own. 

Riding, and the lance and broad-sword exercises, we there- 
fore much desire to see made subservient, at the military aca- 
demy, to a complete system of national cavalry tactics. We should 
then have at one institution in the country, an entire and well 
connected course of military pursuits. 

We purposed to make a few remarks upon the discipline of 
cadets; and their operations on the field and in camp. We will 
despatch this part of the subject in a few words. We believe the 
discipline to be good; and the active duties of camp and field 
well regulated. The artillery drills, too, are certainly better than 
any thing else in that department: but, in truth, it appears to 
us, that the whole department of artillery should be remodelled 
and better organized. And now, in dismissing that view of the 
academy, which its originators would probably have taken; 
namely, the contemplation of its fitness to form and educate effi- 
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cient officers; we might inquire if its imitation of the French 
schools has been so close as to embody any foreign imperfections. 
But without the certainty of facts, we can only pursue this subject 
so far as to suggest to future boards, the propriety of inquiring 
into the police of the academy ; and ascertaining the purposes that 
are answered by the military detachment at the post, and the de- 
gree of respect and subordination which it is commanded to show 
to the cadets as their superior officers. 

As we recede from the period of the last war with England, 
a ne aot education is becoming more and more prominent 
at the national military school. The internal improvements of 
the country, projected or now in progress, call for a large body 
of civil engineers; and this demand is partially supplied from 
West Point. As these improvements are favourite measures of 
the general and state governments, we think the academy does 
well’in increasing the degree of attention to architecture and civil 
engineering : as to most of the details of topographical engineer- 
ing, a knowledge of them is necessary as well to military as to 
civil engineers. But while-we consent cordially to the prosecution 
of the elementary studies of civil engineering, even in detail ; we 
would not, in the least, be disposed to abandon the military, pur- 
sued likewise in detail. 

We shall not notice all the different accusations, which from 
time to time have been made against the military academy, in 
Congress and elsewhere. For, we believe, the most exact scru- 
tinies that have been made in regard to its appointments and 
other concerns, have resulted in nothing upon which to found a 
charge. Among others, the accusation that it is a school only for 
the.sons of the wealthy and influential, has been totally refuted 
by the actual rolls of those admitted. 

It is sometimes said that a system of favouritism is pursued in 
the appointments by the officers of government. Without affirm- 
ing or denying the fact, we presume that more or less of favour- 
itism may be apparent, according to the administration under 
which we live.. And even were we to admit the operation of 
this unfortunate influence, we should consider it rather a disre- 
spect than a violent injury to the nation. For in comparing this 
sinister use of power, with the general benefits resulting to the 
entire country from this institution; we should set a full value 
upon the latter, and only remember the former as a personal act 
of the officer of government. 

It is undoubtedly true that the militia is deriving benefit from 
those who have once been attached to the academy ; whether now 
engaged in military or in civil pursuits. And throughout the 
land, much scientific knowledge is certainly diffusing itself in 
various ways, by the instrumentality of the same national engine. 
In taking our leave, we may be allowed the remark, that among 
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all the different interesting purposes, which this school is said to 
subserve, we regard as not the least, the tribute of national ho- 
mage, which it renders to science. While in war we should de- 
light to behold this Alma Mater seated in invincible strength, and 
sending to the battle-field hero after hero to win for her the palm 
of victory; we must confess, that in peace, we should almost 
equally delight to behold her reposing in the midst of arms, her 
brows encircled as at a festival, with the bloodless but imperish- 
able garlands of science. 





NOTE.—Arr. IV.—The Tariff Question. 


On reflection, we find that in describing the operation of the 
tariff on those sections of our country most exclusively engaged 
in the production of the exports, with which the imports are 
either directly or indirectly purchased, we have been inadver- 
tently led into an error which it is highly necessary to correct. 
We admitted, that if the articles taxed should rise the whole 
amount of the duty, and the aggregate value of the lesser amount 
of goods consumed at the high prices should be equal to the 
aggregate value of the greater amount at lower prices, the tax 
would fall wholly on consumption, and the producer of the ex- 
port would escape. This admission is much too liberal for the 
fact, and was unwarily made from not reflecting that the increase 
in price of the whole mass of importations, caused by imposts, 
forms no part of the equivalent for the exports. Thus, let us 
suppose our exports have been generally $ 50,000,000, and our 
imports about the same, and that a duty of 10 per cent. be levied 
on the latter, which augments prices 10 per cent.; it is evident, 
that the government, and not the producer of the exports, gets 
this additional sum of $5,000,000; and consequently, the rule 
is the following—the whole burthen falls on consumption only, 
when the articles imported rise the whole length of the duty, 
and the mass consumed is the same precisely at the high prices 
as formerly at the low prices; the aggregate values of those 
equal amounts will of course be to each other as prices before 
and after the duties. If this rise in price had been occasioned by 
the internal regulations of foreign countries, then our admission 
would be perfectly correct—a less mass of imports would be a fair 
equivalent for our exports ; provided, the diminution in quantity 
was exactly in proportion to the rise in price. It will readily be 
seen, that the correction of the above-mentioned error, plants our 
argument on this topic upon much higher and stronger grounds, 
for it proves beyond a doubt, that the burthen falls at once upon 
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roduction, even if the imported commodities rise the whole 
length of the duties, unless the same amount of commodities be 
consumed*after the rise as before ; a result which no one possess- 
ing the slightest acquaintance with the nature of consumption, 


can for a moment anticipate. 
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laws, and administration of justice 
under the Code Frederic, 329-333— 
kindness of Frederic to the lower 
orders, 334—conduct to his soldiers, 
334-336—financial operations, 337— 
formation of schools and learned so- 
cieties, 338—ability displayed in the 
seven years’ war, 339—compared 
with Napoleon, 340—war of the Ba- 
varian succession, 341—his literary 
labours, 341, 342—comparison be- 
tween Frederic and Prince Henry, 
343—Dr. Moore’s account of Frede- 
ric’s personal appearance, 344. 
Duni, the composer, notice of, 44. 
Dunn, Henry, his Guatemala, in 1827- 
28, &e. See Central America. 
Duroc, M., sketch of, 184. 


E. 


Euler, his mechanica, notice of, 134— 
discovery of the principle of areas, 
135. 


F. 


Finlaison, John, his evidence and ele- 
mentary facts on which tables of life 
annuities are formed. See Proba- 
bilities, doctrine of. 

Flint, Timothy, his History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley, re- 
viewed, 284, &c.—his other works; 
whilst neglected at home his merits 
acknowledged by the writers of Eu- 
rope, 285—similarity between his 
fate and that of Charles B. Brown, 
ib.—gross errors in American geo- 
graphy prior to the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Morse, 286—Mellish’s work, 287 
—Darby’s Views, 1b.—meteorology 
of the west, 289—rivers of the west, 
290—forests and prairies, 291—luxu- 
riance of western vegetation, 292— 
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the Ohio hills, <+.—climate of Mis- 
sissippi valley, 293—works of im- 
provement and art therein, 294— 
description of the junction of the Mis- 
souri with the Mississippi, 295— 
author’s view of the Indian charac- 
ter, ib.—bounties of nature to the 
Mississippi valley, 296, 297—effects 
of the Bank of the United States in 
restoring sound currency and facili- 
tating improvements in the western 
states, 298—advice to immigrants, 
299—source of the Wakulla river, 300 
—river and falls of Niagara, 301—the 
river Columbia, 302—climate of the 
United States, 304—description of 
Boston, 304, 305—scenery in the 
state of New-York, 306—sketch of 
South America, 307—commendation 
of the author’s labours, 308. 

Fouché, minister of police, debate be- 
tween, and Napoleon, 207-210. 

Frederic the Second, King of Prussia, 
life of, by Lord Dover, reviewed, 
309, &c. See Dover, Lord. 

ic William, King of Prussia, ec- 
centricities of, and severity to his 
, 312-314. 
Free Memorial and Supplement. 
See Tariff Question, 345-391. 


G. 


Galilei, Galileo, his mechanical disco- 
veries and labours, 125-129, 

Gluck, the composer, effect of the per- 
formance of his Iphigenie, 47—merit 
of his other compositions, 47-52. 

Gold Districts, 66, &c.—importance of 
mining, 66—important and valuable 
qualities of gold, 67—is the posses- 
sion of gold mines injurious to a 
state? 68—gold and platina from al- 
luvion deposites, 69—veins of gold, 
70—geological site of the veins, 71- 
74—necessity of scientific skill to 
profitable miming, 74, 75—how ad- 
vantageously to work mines, 76-78 
—treatment proper for the ores of 
gold, 79—washing machine of Ch. 
V. de Rivafinoli, 7b.—grinding and 
amalgamation, 80—best apparatus 
for the purpose the Mexican mill or 
arrastre, 81—distillation of the mer- 
cury, 1b.—value of the gold mines of 
North Carolina early ascertained by 
Dr. Thornton, ib.—Professor Olm- 
stead’s limitation of the gold region, 
82—discovyery of the existence of 





Index. 


regular veins by Mathias Barringer, 
ib,—peculiar geological character of 
the gold region, 83—similarity be- 
tween the granite of N. Carolina and 
that of Cornwall, England, in which 
tin is found, 84—in the richest ores, 
the eye, aided by a magnifier, can 
detect no traces of gold, 85—enter- 
prise of the company working Gels- 
ton’s and other mines, 86—descrip- 
tion of the mining establishment of 
the Mecklenburg Company at Char- 
lotte, 87, 88—advantages of North 
Carolina as a mining country, 88, 89 
—proposed branch of the mint in 
North Carolina would be inefficient, 
91—mines of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Virginia, 92—history 
of the precious metals, 92-102. 

Gossec, the composer, notice of, 44. 

Gretry, his dramatic music, 45. 

Guatemala, or the United Provinces of 
Central America, in 1827-28, &c., 
by Henry Dunn, 212, &c.—Narrative 
of an official visit to, by G. A. Thomp- 
son, Esq., 212, &c. See Central Ame- 
rica. 


H. 


Halley, Dr., his tables on the value of 
life, 484. 

Hamilion, Alexander, tribute to, 453. 

Heber, Bishop, his Oxford Prize Essay, 
on the sense of honour, notice of, 
409. 

Hendy, his essay, on the importance of 
classical culture in the ministry, no- 
tice of, 406. 

Hermann, his determination of the cen- 
tre of oscillation, 132. 

Hopewell, treaty of, examination of its 
provisions in relation to Cherokee 
rights, 12-19. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, territories of, 
415, 416. 

Humboldt’s nine points of communica- 
tion between the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic, 227, 228. 

Huyghens, his mechanical discoveries 
and labours, 130, &e. 


J. 


Jacob, William, his Historical Inquiry 
into the Production and Consump- 
tion of the Precious Metals, review- 
ed, 66, &c. See Gold Districts. 
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Josephine, notice of her alleged intrigue 
with M. Charles, 197—instance of 
Napoleon’s ill usage to, 202. 

Junot, General, his search for a wife and 
marriage, &c., 177, &c. See Me- 
moirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes. 


Ke 


Katt, (accomplice of Frederic the Great 
in a projected flight to England, ) 
execution of, 317. 

Kellermann, General, battle of Marengo 
decided by, 177. 

Kent, Chancellor, his opinion on the 
Cherokee Case, 8. 

Kerseboom, M., his tables on the value 
of life, 488. 


L. 


Lagrange, his Mécanique Analytique, 
135, &c. 

Lannes, General, sketch of, 183. 

Lavaletie, M. de, sketch of, 185. 

Lavalette, Madame, notice of, 186. 

Leibnitz, his discoveries in mechanics, 
136. 

— the composer, notice of, 52- 
54, 

Life Annuities, Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
on. See Probabilities, doctrine of. 

Iulli, the composer, his improvements 
in the opera of Paris, 37, 38. 


M. 


M‘Lean, Mr., his remarks on the dis- 
position of the public lands, 273. See 
Public Domain. 

Marengo, battle of, decided by General 
Kellermann, 177. 

Marshall, Chief Justice, his decision on 
the Cherokee Case. See Cherokee 
Indians. 

Mécanique Analytique of Prony, no- 
tice of, 139. 

Mécanique Céleste of Laplace, trans- 
lated by Dr. Bowditch, notice of, 140. 

Mécanique, Traite de, of M. Poisson, 
notice of, 139. 

Mechanics, Elements of, by James Ren- 
wick, LL. D., reviewed, 120, &c. 
—mechanical philosophy rational 
and practical, 121—its rise and pro- 
gress, 122—discoveries of Archime- 
des, 123—Pappus Alexandrinus; Li- 


ber Mecanicorum of Marquis Ubaldi; 
Stevinus, a Flemish mathematician, 
124—Galileo Galilei, 125-129—-Tor- 
ricelli, 129—Huyghens; Robert 
Hooke ; Descartes, 130—the contest 
which arose on Father Mersenne’s 
proposition to determine the centre of 
oscillation participated in by Rober- 
val, James and John Bernoulli, Brook 
Taylor, Hermann, 131-133—D’Alem- 
bert’s Traité de Dynamique, 133— 
Euler’s Mechanica; Newton’s Princi- 
pia, 134—principle of areas, discover- 
ed by Euler, Daniel Bernoulli and 
Darcy, 135—principle of least action, 
ib.—law of continuity, and measure 
of force of a moving body, with the 
disputes they occasioned, 136, 137 
—Lagrange’s Mécanique Analy- 
tique, 138—Elémens de Statique of 
M. Poinsot ; Mécanique Analytique 
of Prony; Traité de Mécanique of 
M. Poisson, 139—treatises of Gregory 
Atwood, i/.—Dr. Bowditch’s trans- 
lation of Laplace’s Mécanique Cé- 
leste, 140—Analysis of Dr. Renwick’s 
first book, 140, 141—second book, 
141, 143—third book, 1438, 144— 
fourth book, theory of the motion of 
solid bodies, 145, &c.—use of the 
pendulum as a standard of weights 
and measures, 146-149—practical 
application of the theories of hydro- 
statics and hydrodynamics, 149-152 
—commendation of the work, 153. 

Mellish, John, his additions to Ameri- 
can geography, 287. 

Mersenne, Father, his questions on the 
centre of oscillation and the centre of 
percussion, and the effect of them, 
131, &e. : 

Milman, Mr., his essay on sculpture 
and painting, notice of, 408. 

Milne, Mr., his tables on the value of 
life, 486. 

Mirabeau, observations on, by Gouver- 
neur Morris, 466. 

Mississippi Valley, History and Geo- 
graphy of, by Timothy Flint, review- 
ed, 284, &c. See Flint, Timothy. 

Monsigny, the composer, notice of, 44. 

Morris, Gouverneur, life of, &c., by Ja- 
red Sparks, reviewed, 449, &c.— 
execution of the work, 450—politi- 
cal opinions of Morris, 451, 452— 
tribute to Alexander Hamilton, 453 
—Morris’s agency in the formation 
of the present Constitution, 454— 
views of the judiciary, 455—ranked 
with the federalists, 456—course in 
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the contested election of Jefferson 
and Burr, and the acquisition of Lou» 
siana, 456, 457—views on treaties 
with foreign powers, the support of 
an efficient navy, and the embargo, 
458—patriotic course of his life, 459 
—part in the establishment of the 
Bank of North America, and ideas of 
banking, 460, 461—visit to France 
and comments upon passing events, 
462, 463—observations on Madame 
de Staél, M. Necker, Mirabeau, 
Count D’Artois, 466—Talleyrand, 
467—value of Mr. Morris’s corre- 
spondence to our government, 467 
—characteristic traits, 468—-470—ex- 
tracts from letters of Washington, 
471. 

Morris, Robert, his part in establishing 
the Bank of North America, 460. 

Morse, Rev. Dr., his improvements in 
American geography, 286. 


N. 


New-Brunswick, description of, 423. 
_— description of, 424— 


Newton, Isaac, his Principia, notice of, 
134, 

New-York Tariff Address. See Tariff 
Question, 345, 391. 

Niagara, Falls of, described by Timothy 
Flint, 301. 


0. 


The French, by M. Castil Blaze, 
reviewed, 30, &c.—qualifications of 
the author, $i—definition of opera, 
32—dramatic music in olden time, 
33—introduction of operas into 
France by Baif Ronsard, 34—revived 
by Cardinal Mazarin and Zarlino, 35 
—first performance in the French 
language a pastoral by Abbé Perrin, 
ib.—theatre erected for him opened 
with his Pomone, music by Cambert, 
36—dispossessed of his theatre by 

uis de Sourdéac; Lulli obtains 
Perrin’s privilege, and establishes 
another theatre ; his improvements 
in instruments, 37—Rameau’s dra- 
matic compositions, 38—Rousseau’s 
character of Rameau, 39—improve- 
ment in French taste by the presence 
of an Italian opera company, 40— 
introduction of the comic opera ; dif- 
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Peters, Richard, his Case of the Che- 
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ference in the two kinds of opera, 
42, 43—compositions of Duni, Phi- 
lidor, Monsigny, Gossec, Rodolphe, 
Gretry, 44—Martini, 45—Dr. Bur. 
ney’s opinion of the French music of 
that period, 45, 46—Gluck’s Iphi- 
genie and other compositions, 47-49 
—Piccini, and musical war between 
his admirers and the Gluckists, 49—~ 
~~: of Gluck, 50, 51—compositions 
of Sacchini, Gossec, Lemoine, 52— 
erection of a comic opera house, 53 
of the rivalry of the two 
theatres, 16.—compositions of Vogel, 
54—the Conservatoire de France, ib. 
—union of the Theatre des Arts and 
Theatre Favart, 56—principal com- 
posers from 1802 to present time, 
56—remarks upon the opera at Paris, 
57, 58—charge against the French 
of insensibility to tune and time, 58 
—60—Rousseau’s opinion contradict- 
ed by the success of Devin du Vil- 
lage, 60—French improvements in 
—- and performing, 61, &c. 
Prize Essays, reviewed, 391, &c. 
—occasional remarks 391-396—im- 
portance of classital training, 397- 
400—extract from Burdon’s Essay, 
401—from Ogilvie’s on the uses of 
classical culture, tb.—notice of es- 
says by John Scott, since Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon; Henry Addington, 
Lord Sidmouth ; T. Burgess, Bishop 
of Salisbury ; E. Copleston, of Llan- 
daff; R. Mant, of Down; Conner 
and Heber, of Calcutta; Mr., now 
Sir D. K. Sandford; D. Wilson, 403 
—A. Robertson, J. Phillimore, R. 
Whately, 404—essays worthy of pre- 
servation, by Keble, Churton, Bar- 
ker, Milman, and Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden, 1b.—Tenterden’s essay 
on satire, 404, 405—Hendy on the 
importance of classical culture in 
the ministry, 406—Denison on fede- 
rative governments, 16.—Plumer on 
public spirit among the ancients, 407 
— Milman upon sculpture and paint- 
ing, 408—Heber on the sense of ho- 
nour, 409. 


P. 


Paris, progress of the Opera in, 30, &c. 


See Upera in France. 


Perrin, Abbé, his exertions in establish- 


ing the opera in Paris, &c. 35-37. 
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rokee Indians, &c. argued and de- 
cided in the Supreme Court, review- 
ed, 1,&c. See Cherokee Indians. 

Philidor, the composer, notice of, 44. 

Piccini, the composer, notice of, 49, 
50. 

Plumer, Mr., his Oxford Prize Essays 
on public spirit among the ancients, 
notice of, 407. 

Price, Dr., his tables on the value of 
life, 484, &c. 

Probabilities, Doctrine of, 473, ‘&c. 
—Pascal’s labours on the subject of 
probabilities, 7b.—its application to 
the investigation of natural pheno- 
mena, 479—Condorcet’s application 
of analysis to the probability of tes- 
timony, 480—Dr. Franklin’s moral 
algebra, 481—comparative view of 
the various institutions for the Assur- 
ance of Lives, by Charles Babbage, 
482, &c.—tables on which life annui- 
ties are granted, by John Finlaison, 
ib.—probabilities of human life, 484— 
491—tables of Dr. Halley, Mr. Simp- 
son, and Dr. Price, 484—Morgan’s 
view of the Equitable Society, &c., 
485—tables of Mr. Milne, 486—pro- 
posed method of obtaining data for 
new tables, 487—tables of Kerse- 
boom and M. Deparcieux, 488—of 
Griffith Davies, 489—improvement in 
the duration of human life, 490— 
principles upon which assurance in- 
stitutions are conducted, 492-494. 

Public Domain, The, 265, &c.—report 
of the Treasury department to the 
First Session of the 22d Congress, 
examined in regard to, 265, &c.— 
title to the public domain rests in the 

neral government, 267—ought the 
interest of the nation in this proper- 
ty to be extinguished ? 14.—imports, 
public lands, and bank dividends, 
principal sources of revenue ; pro- 
position to depend solely upon im- 
ports, and to divide the annual nett 
proceeds of the public lands among 
the states, considered, 268-270— 
importance of the settlement of the 
western country, 271—Mr. M’Lean’s 
propositions examined, 273—claims 
set up of proprietary rights in states 
to soil not alienated to individuals 
within their boundaries, 277,278— 
petitions for changes in the mode of 
selling lands; reasons why land 
should be reduced to the lowest 
practicable point, 278-280—no feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction existing in the 


new states towards government in re- 
gard to the public lands, 281—dis- 
posing of the public domain among 
the states deprecated, 282-284. 


R. 


Rameau, dramatic compositions of, 38 
—Rousseau’s character of, 39. 

Religion, considered in its Origin, its 
Forms, and Developments, by Ben- 
jamin Constant, reviewed, 103, &c. 
See Constant, Benjamin. 

Renwick, James, LL.D., his Elements 
of Mechanics, reviewed, 120, &c. 
See Mechanics, Elements of. 

Rio, Antonio Del, ancient city of El 
Palenque explored by, 236-242. 

Rivafinok, Ch. V. de, washing machine 
of, 79. 

Rodolphe, the composer, notice of, 44. 

Ronsard, Baif, his introduction of the 
opera into France, 34. 

Rousseau, J. J., his character of Ra- 
meau’s compositions, 39—his opinion 
of French musical taste, 60. 


S. 


Sacchini, an Italian composer, notice 
of, 52. 

Sergeant, John, his plea for the Chero- 
kees. See Cherokee Indians. 

Sparks, Jared, his Life of Gouverneur 
Morris, reviewed, 499, &c. See 
Morris, Gouverneur. 

Staél, Madame de, vanity of in regard 
to her father, 467. 

Stevinus, a Flemish mathematician, his 
discovery of the relation of the pow- 
er to the weight on an inclined 
plane, 124. 


T. 


Tariff Question, 345, &c.—general ar- 
gument in favour of free trade, 346- 
350—examination of some of the 
arguments most relied on by the Re- 
strictionists, 351-375—operation of 
the restrictive system on the great 
interests of the country, with the 
evils flowing from it, 375-391—WNole, 
to, 503. 

Tenterden, Lord Chief Justice, his prize 
essay on Satire, notice of, 404, 405. 

Thiebault, his comparison between Fre- 
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deric II. of Prussia, and Prince Hen- 
ry, 343. See Dover’s Frederic. the 
Second. 

Thompson, G. A. Esq., his official visit 
to Guatemala, &c. See Central Ame- 


rica. 
Thornton, Dr., valye of the gold mines 
of N. Carolina, early ascertained by, 
81. 
Tyler, Mr., anecdote from his speech 
on the Tariff question, 357. 


U. 


Ubaldi, Marquis, his Liber Mecanico- 
rum, notice of, 124. 





Index. 


V. 


Verplanck, Hon. G. C., his Report of 
the committee on the expediency of 
Assay Offices in the gold districts of 
N. and S. Carolina, 66, &c. See 
Gold Districts. 


Ww. 


West Point Academy, account of, 495- 
503, 

Willis, Ne P. his Poem delivered be- 
fore the Society of United Brothers, 
and other poems, reviewed, 154, &c. 

Wirt, William, his plea for the Che- 
rokees, 7, &c. See Cherokee Indi- 
ans. 
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